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' known to the Ooort of Direoton, they proceeded to nom- 
inate a snecesMr in the person of Q«arg6 Canning. This 
distingoished statesman and orator had held the office of 
President of the Board of Control from June 1816 to 
December, 1820, and by his general oonourrence with the 
commercial and political meaaurea -of the Court, had ee- 
onred their good wm and that of the jn^rietuy bodj.> 
The embarrassuig position in which ha stood towards hia 
coUeagaes inthe admimstration, andhisocMifiequemt aepar- 

I Sm ConMpmdeiiM littw»«ii a* Coort of Mrertoni Mid fli« Bight Ho- 
nonrmbte Oeorge Cmnlng, FnaUcDt oC the Bouil of CommlsiloDen (Or iiis 
■fhirt of India, and FrocKdlDgg at tbe Court of Proprieton,— Ailitlc Josnia], 
April mi Mar, U" • 
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■UoD&(nathem,dispeeedttiBmt«ooiitemplatevithmtis-BOOK in. 
ladtion hisTemeval to « distant t^od ; and hb nomten- oiur.i. 
tioB was reiidify cot^rmed. It ta&j be doabtad, if 1&*. ^^"^"^ 
CtmBi&g accepted tlw appointment without reltwtanoe. '^^iB- 
The field moEtti congsttial to las t&lenrts -was th« Umtse of 
OMnmona, where his disjitey ofwit and dognenoe ensored 
him the admiration of even hia brbtareet oppcnonts. In 
lB4ia, u he well knew from his experienoe at the Board, 
Oratory wsh rf do vtiiie : he would there have to act, not 
to talk^ — toraafloo, not to debate — and, instead of pour- 
ing out a torrent of words fitter to bewilder tliMi to oon- 
Vinoe, admitting no paoBe for thongMi he wonld have to 
vndicate hia proceedmgs by pnncifdee carduUj weighed 
and oairtionBly advocated, tmd ssbjeot to the calm and 
deiiberata scrutiny of BoperiOT authority. Tiiat some 
SHch hesitation influenced his purposes, may be inferred 
&om the soant alaerlty of his preparations for his de- 
parture. The delay was productive of a ohange of des- 
tiny ; and befote he had embayed for India, the death of 
Lord CuFUereagh and the exigenoies of the government 
placed him in the position of wbioh he had long been 
uabitioae, and for whioh be was nninently qualified, that 
of the leading rejHvsentAtive of the miun^ in the House 
of Commons. 

The eleviUdonof Mr. Canning t6 a prinoipal plaoe in the 
Home Adatinistratien, again left the office of Qovemor- 
General vacant. The vaouioy was filled up by the nomi- 
nation of Lord Amberst, a nobleman who had taken no 
share in the party animosities of the period ; but who, a 
few years before, had discharged with credit the embaras- 
sing office of Envoy to China, and had resisted with dig- 
nity and firmness the attempts of the Court of Ifekin to 
extort from him those confessions of humiliation, whioh 
it was its policy to demand from all states so abject or 
unwise as to solicit the admittance of their representatives 
to the Imperial presence. Untaught by the repeated 
failures of both the Dutch and Bn^b govatMBonts to 
n^ociate with the cabinet of Pekin upon a footing of 
eqiialil;, the despatch of an Embaesy by the Crown had 
been urged by the Company's servants iu China upon the 
home authoritieB, consequently upon dispntea with the 
vice^'egal g&vemment of Cant<«i, and the reoommendar 
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BOOK ni.tion bad been inoonBideratelj adopted. The diBagreetnenta 
oiup. I. hod in the mean time been adjusted on the spot ; and tbe 
— ■ — only reBulta of the mission were the aubjectioa of the 
1^^> ambassador to gross penonal indignitj, and the precipi- 
tate dismissal of the Embassy without an; communication 
with the emperor. The conduct of Lord Amherst nnder 
these trying circumstances had afforded entire satisfaction 
to his own government and to the Court of Directors ; 
and his elevation to the high of&ce of Oovemor-Qeneral 
of India was a compensation for the ordeal he had gone 
through at Petdn.' 

In the interval that el^eed between the departure of 
the Marquis of Hastings in January, 1823, and the anival 
of Lord Amherst in the August following, the Qovem- 
ment devolved upon the senior Member of Council, Mr. 
John Adam, During the brief period of his administra- 
tion, tranquility prevailed throughout Hindustan ; and 
the prosperous condition of the finances enabled him to 
addreHB his principal attention to the rehef of the public 
burthens, and the adoption of measures of internal im- 
provement. The Interest of the public debt was finally 
reduced from six to five per cent., and a proportionate 
annual diminution of eipense consequently efTected.' The 
accession to the revenue thus realised, was ooneidered by 
the local government to be applicable to objects of public 
advantage ; and, consistently with this impression, it was 
determined to ^ve effect to the provision of the last 
Charter, sanctioning the yearly outlay of one lakh of 
rupees on account of native eduoation, and to adopt mea- 
sures for the systematic promotion of so important an ob- 
ject. Other projects of a like beneficent tendency were in 
contemplation, when they were susx)ended by prohibitory 
instruotiona from home,' and finally frustrated by the 
financial difficulties consequent upon an expensive war. 
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MR. ADAU'S ADMIHISTBjLTIOH. S 

The [oooeedingH of Mr. Adam's administration, witli BOOK 111. 
respect to the Calcutta press and to the house of Palmer chap. i. 
and Co., at Hyderabad, have been already adverted to, ' 

TTpon these two subjects, he had, while Member of Coun- ^^^3- 
cil, uniformly dissented from the opinions of the Go- 
Temor-General ; and it was to be antidpated, from hia 
known character for firmness and consistency, that, when- 
ever the decision rested with himself, he would not bo 
deterred by any fear of unpopularity, from acting up to 
the principles he had maintatued. The occasion soon 
occurred. The editor of the CalcaUa Journal having in- 
fringed the regulations to which the press had been sub- 
jected by the Qovemment, rendered himeelf hable to the 
infliction of the penalty with which he had been pre- 
viously menaced ; and ho was, consequently, deprived of 
his license to reelde in Bengal, and oompelled to return to 
England. Tia& proceeding exposed Mr. Adam to much 
obloquy, both in India and in England ; but the sentence 
was confirmed by repeated decisions of the Court of Pro- 
prietora, and by the judgment of the Privy Council, upon 
a petition for the annulment of the Press regulations, 
which was refused ; ' and it was no more than the natural 
and neoeasary result of the conviction which Mr. Adam 
had all along avowed of the incompatibility of an unre- 
Btrioted freedom of the press with the social condition of 
British India.* 
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I. The owmeotioa of the BMnuudile house of F«l«er and 
CompHi? with the miiuster ef tite Nizam, had alvajra )Mtai 

■ aireauwial; objected to bjMr. Adam, aad hs h«l warmlr 
supported thje aimilw vievs eatwWnod by theiieeideBtt 
Sir CharlEiB Uetc^fe. He vae fullf pMpareijI^ tbanfoie, 
to carry into efieot the <H^ro of tJie Court, i«0Mved 
shortly before the dapaitura of his predeceea^, and to 
put an eud to tmusaatiions which he ooaaidecad as uDJust 
to the Nizam aad disorediUUa to the British cha»uit«r. 
^e advaiuie to the Nizam of a suf&uieat sum to dischaijjg 
hie debt to V^ta&c and Company, in redemption id tit« 
tribute, <m aocouat of the Northvni.Ciroars, was iD oon- 
eeque&ce ooncluded ; and. the houae yita intierdiisted ixom. 
aay further pecuniary dealings with the Court. The de- 
termination was latel to the iat^rasta of the estaUiah- 
meuit; and, aa mafty individiuila were iavalvad in ite 
&ilure, the measure oontributed to swell the tide of 
impopoluity against the Q<ivamor-QaD«t»l : such, how>- 
e'ver, was the solid worth of his characiisr, and such tbo 
universal impreaaion of his being alone eistuated by a 
conscientious consideration for the public good, that his 
letiiement icom pubUc duty on account of f^ing haalth, 
and his subaequant d»ceasa, called forth a geosE^eKpisfi- 
sion of regret from his contemporaries, and a destsT«d 
tribute of aoltnowledgnteat &om those whom he had koi^ 
faithfully, and ably served.' 

The new GoTernor-Qenerol assumed the supreme autho- 
rity in August, I8S3, and bad scarcely had time to oast a 
hasty glance ai. the novel circumst-ances around, him, wh^ 
indications of a stMin, whieh bad been silently gath^ng 
for a long time post upon the eastern portion of the 
British dominioDs, became too imminent to be longn- 
diaregardad, and required to be encountei«d with all the 

> Ur. Adun died on tb» Itb Jane. IE 
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ttiergtes of the state. Hostilities wsEaniuTioicUbl^ and the WXHK IIL 
war had to be corned on uiider circmnataneeB peoiiliaiff cKir. i. 
iiii;[m}miaisg. Aa in the osaa of tlu caofliot with Nepal, n 

the enemj was a semi^iiariMraiiB power, iaflaled with an 18U. 
OTermming confidence in his own stBength, and ignorant 
of the Bi^terior TesourceB of the British T[lll^^^Il empire : 
but in.N^al, al^ongh the aur&ce was luggad, the moun- 
tains were not mi&iaadlj to health and life ; and their 
contiguit; to the plains brou^^t within eaay reach all the 
f^«njin and ^plianoea thxA were esKntial to militarr 
moTsmanta. Iii Ava, the taatth and the fmaa^ teeming 
with delaterioiis T^oorg, were to be traTeraed ; and the 
sapplies, of which the oounti? was destitute^ could be 
furoiahed onlj- &oia a. distant region, and for the most part, 
bj a ^w, precarious, and costlj transport bj sea. In Ara 
aiao, as in. Nepal, but in & still greater degree, the difficul- 
ties of a can^iai^ wrae inio'dinatelj mhanoed, b; the 
total absence of local knowledge, and ignorance oi the 
inhospitable and imparrious tmote through which it was 
attempted to inarch with all the airsy and impedimants of 
civilised war. 

The countries lying on tiie e»t and sootiKeast of the 
British &ontiar of Bengal, £ram Asam to Arakau, a distuwe 
from north to sootti of about taax hnndred miles, were 
almost unknown at this period to Eur^ean gei^nqihy, 
having been hithertu cloaed against the inquiri^B of the 
Gompuij's officers hy their inherent physical diffiooltieo, 
the barbarons habits of the peiq^ the jealousy of their 
chiefe, and the unwillingness of the Indian govemment to 
sanction any enterprise of their servants, which mi^it 
inspire doubts of their designs in the minds of the rulers 
of the adjaosnt r^ona. On the moat northern portien of 
thS boundary, the valley of Asa^u, watered by the ctm- 
Teiging branches of the Brahmt^utra, was immediately 
contiguous to the province of Bungpece, whence it atrstchad 
for tlvee hundred and fifty miles in a.north-eastariy direa- 
tion to Buow-clad mounikins .sepai^Aing it from China. 
Along its Bouthoiti hmits, a conntrj of hill and forest^ 
tenanted by a numberof wild "tribes, witii whom no inter- 
course had ever he«n opened, spread toWBcda the east,. and 
in its cenlasl portion under the designatiAn of Kaohai!, 
was oontenuinons on.the west with the British distnot of 
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BOOK III Sjlhet, and was bounded on the east by the mountun- 
CBAP. u girdled ralle; of Monipur. Similar tracts, inhabited 1^ 
■ ' rude uncivilised raoefi> extended to the south, skirting the 

182S. provinces of "Hpera and Chittagc^g, nntil the latter was 
divided b; on inlet of the sea, from the principality oi 
Arakan, recently become a part of the Burma dominionB. 
Sejond Aratan, extending southwards to Tenaserim, and 
northwards to Asam, the whole of the territory west of the 
Chinese frontier acknowledged the eovereignty of the King 
of Ava, who was thus, in Arakaa, the immediate neigh- 
bour of the British Indian empire, and was separated &am 
it throughout the rest of its eastern limits by petty states, 
and uncivilised races, too feeble to defend themselves 
against his power, and r^idly falltng a prey to his ambi- 
tion. It had long been foreseen, that the progressive 
approximation of the Surma dominion was cfdculated to 
lead to a collision ; and circumstances early occurred, 
which could not fail to create mutual dtssatis&ction and 
distrust. The tone of the Government of Ava was always 
of a tendency to provoke resentment rather than invite 
forbewanoe ; and although it was no part (rfthe policy of 
the Government of Bengal to excite the suspicion, or 
incur the enmity of the Court of Ava, yet some of the 
transactions in which it was engaged were not unlikely to 
arouse such feelings in a haughty and ambitious state, and 
one incapable of appreciating the motives by which the 
relatione of civilised powers with their neighbours are 
regulated. The position of Chittagong had, in an espe- 
cial manner, furnished cause for reciprocal offence and 
irritatioa 

In the year 178^ the ^urmas invaded the principality 
of Arakan, long an independent kingdom, and when first 
visited by Europeans, alxiunding in population and kERu- 
ence. The people of Arakan, although identical in origin 
with the Bunnos, speaking the same language and follow- 
ing similar institutions, had, until the period specified, 
formed a distinct political society, the rulers of which 
tracing their descent from remote periods, had at various 
times extended their sway over countries lying to their 
north-west, including Chittagong, Tipera, Dacca, and other 
parts of Bengal. Engaged repeatedly in hostilities with 
the Burmas, the affinity of race had only exacerbated 
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umtoal antipathj, and an implacable aaimoeity separated BOOK 111. 
the two nationa more effectuall; than the monntain bar- caiv. i, 
riers vfaioh interposed between them. Civil disseosion at ' 
lei^h nndermined the independence of Arakan. At the 18H-29. 

invitation of a disloyal chieftain, the forces of Minder^ 
Frahu, the king of Ava, crossed the Yumadong mountains, 
defeated the troops opposed to thoni, took prisoner the 
king of Arakan, Samada, with his familj, and condemned 
them to perpetual captivity.' The king shortly afterwards 
died ; hia relations weie suffered to sink into obscurity, 
and Arakan became an integral part of the kingdom of 
Ava, under the authority of a viceroy,' The oppressive 
system of the Burma government, and the heavy exactions 
which they levied, soon reduced the people to extreme 
misery, and drove them into repeated insurrections : the 
severity with which these were repressed, and daapur of 
effective resistance, were followed by the flight of va^t 
numbers of the natives to the borders of Chittagong, 
where they vrere j>ermitted to settle upon extensive tracts 
of waste land hitherto untenanted. Many became indus- 
trious and peaceable oulttvators ; but others, lurking in 
the bra^r forests, emboldened by the certainty of a safe 
reft^(e,and instigated by proximity to theirnative country, 
to which the people of Arakan have a strong attachment 
availed themselves of the opportunity to harass the intru- 
sive government, and by constant predatory incursions 
disturb its repose and impair its resources. As these 
marauders issued from the direction of the British dia- 
triots, and fell book upon them on any reverse of fortune ; 

> Sketch of Arakuui, b)' Chules Palou, Esq. 
— On Ibe HlBtory of Ankaiii bj Captain Phiyre, i 
■iansr.^Jaiinis) of tb« AiUIle Sodel; of Benoal, 
Accor^nglo Captain Ptiqra, Gtia people of Arakan 
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vutouslilU and fcmUtrilief.appirently'orklnilred origin! ale 
able proportion of Mohemmeaana and Bengalis, and of a m 

Hyamma fathen Mid Bengali mothers to whom ilie ' '■"- 

restricted, ftlEhongh IC la tDdlacrlmlnately applied bj 
tbe people of Antan. llie Hogs follow the hltb c 
BnddUam, bnt QHlr langnage le Bengali. Seines ia;s, Uaga la a term a 

ante are Improperlj lemwd Mogha.— Embassy to Ara, 104. Llenl. Pliayti 
It a better antboilty, bat be leam Che etymology of the lorm " Uog ■ 

■ Symea' Embany to Ara, 110. 
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SOQK. Ul< and aa they sxperieitoed Uie trMtmant which hamaoity 

our. I. dictated, and were encouraged to beoome pakcwRbLe sub- 

~~~~~ jsots of the Company, the court of Ava, not vorj iuiebwk^ 

1823. ftbly, Ruspected that they were tUietted in their incuniona 

by the British authoritiM, who were thna carrying on a 

covert war against the Bunoa^ which it became neocMarj' 

to oppose by open force. 

In the year 1793, three insurgent (jus& of some note, 
wlto had been defeated in one of ^eir enfaerprieea, fled aa 
usual to the Company'B tenitory of Chittogong.' With- 
out any communicatioa of his purposes to the Britiah 
timotiouariee, the Burma monarch oonananded that the 
fiigitives ahould be puiaucd whithenoeTer they had fled, 
and brought bo^ dead or ahre. A force of five thousattd 
men was sMit aoroas the Naf on this duty, and an aimy, 
twenty thousand strong was to be assembled at Aii^lrm 
for their support if neoeaaary. The gwieral of the Bnixn* 
fm^ce, after crossing the river, addressed the judge and 
magistrate of (Mttagong, aipUining the ooeanion of his 
inroad, but disclaiming hostile intentions, if the.&igitives 
were aeoured and delivered into his hands. At the same 
time, he declared that he ^ould not quit the Company's 
territories until they were given up ; and, in confirmatum 
of his menace, he fortified his camp with a stockade. To 
submit patiently to so unjustifiable a violation of the 
British boundary, surpassed even the patdflc forbearanoB 
of Sir John Shore ; and a detachment was sent from 
Calcutta and Chitti^ng under General Erakin^ to compel 
the Burmas to withdraw into their own confines, it being 
intimcited to them that, after their retreat, the delinquent 
whom they were in quest o^ and who had been aacur^ by 
the m^stratee, should be given up, if the British govmit- 
msnt was satisfied of the justice of the chorgae against 
tiiem. After receiving this assurance, the Burma ccin- 
mander retired, having oarefiilly rsstmined his men during 
their encampment in the Company's territory from any 
act of violence or spoliation. The three inanrgent ohief^ 
after undergoing the form of a judicial investigation, were 
pnmcunced guilty, and delivered to their enemies. Two 



Botea £Heuu%Y to ava. ii 

^ Utem woro^shut vf in otosad oalls asd starred to dtatli ; BOOK IlL 
Ute tiiird ooutdTfid to oaoftpevAul found a m(H« pernumaot coap. i. 

a^luia.tb&)i9alusfintfli{^t^iaCluttRg(H)g. Theoesaioa — " 

of Uie fugitives wuAsoribod hj tha Burmaato no ptiiuiipl« I'^SS. 
of iDiMnatiouAl oqai^, but to dread of their reasntinBat, 
and contrilsulwd to Qojj^na th«m in a balie^ wluch tbajr 
had begun to ^atecttin, of tli«r owd ai^iiority to tbis 
fbreiga cooqueciHH of Kifjl^l1af^^D j aa impression wtiioh 
was etreugthnied hj the efforts made to conciliate tha 
court of Ays, and the deapateh of a fciendly nuasion 
unJeE tbe oondnot of C^taia Symss.' 

A Yory few yeani witnesMd the recumuoe of similar 
trtwsnotions ; and in the jeacs 1707 and 179S, a body of 
people amounting; it is said, to between thirty and fortj 
thouaand, emigrated from Arakiui Into the ChittogoDg 
diatriot.' The viceroy sent after them a military foiva 
across the frontijer, and wrote a threatening letter to the 
atagistrate annouooing the oocurreooe of war between tha 
two states, unless the emignuite were foroed to return to 
Arakan. The magistrate insisted on the immediate retreat 
of the Buratw ; but they atoakaded themselves, and 
repulsed an attack upon their intrenohments. Tiiey 
shprtly o^Ewsrds withdrew ; and as the court waa theu 
occupied with schemes of conquest in iidaia, it was judged 
expedient to have reoourne to nu>derate oounsals, and an 
envoy was despatched to Caleutbt, to negociate for the 
restoration of the fagitivaa. In the meantime, the govern- 
ment of Bengal had resolved to admit the emigmotsto 
the advantages of pMrnanenli wlonisation, and assigned 
tbsm unocoupicd lands in the souihem pt»tion of tha 
district, enga^ag that they shnuld not be eufiered to' 



> TlgWDU npnlH of 
_ , to tay pnpoul bt 

gflDff up tiwluazflMtl, after UioCoorB-ofAvft bid adoptfid hootllB meuniH 
plM o( HgoidWiaB.' — MmbbI of Oa A-onUer titanta Brngti lod Ara. 
EdlabDi^ JoBraal otStllH*. OsMiw, UHt. 

1 An uffiMT, ChMIh Ou, vm tatliijti to uperintsiKL t)i«lr ImaUoo. 
AoBordlng to hl> np«t, be Iwd • noiUw of ll,OM HtUnt i ud be lad reueo 
bilwliere,(liatlHtwMil40,lll)OiuidHWawoaldooiBe fOrwvd u Kcai uhs 
anld mita tbesi Unde nndaU br tbalr mMBKaniKe. Abore ]0,M0 
mre located in (be Mluliaa aalaaqiiuiU)' kacwn u Cm'i Buar.— Uibuliii, 
P(il. Indl*, i. ue. 
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18 HtSTORT OF BBITISH INDIA. 

BOOK IIL molest ttie Bunua settlere in Araktui, and that no mors 
cmAt. I. Bhould be permitted to croaa over into the Compan/s 
' poBsessionB. Lord Wellesley flattered himself that theao 

1833, promiaeB, and the assurances given to the envoy, wouhi 
Batisfj the court of Ava of the friendly dispoeition of the 
British government ; but so far was this ezpectstioii from 
being realised, that in lSO0,tbe detnandfor the restoration 
of the emigrants was renewed, accompanied by the threat 
of invaaion, if not complied with. It did not suit the 
convenience of the Bengal government to take serious 
notice of the meoace ; and it waa treated as the unautho- 
rised impertinence of the viceroy of Arakan. A force 
was, however, posted on the frontier, and Colonel Symes 
was again sent as an envoy to Ava, to appease the indigna- 
tion of the monarch. No particulars of this seoond 
mission have ever been given to the public ; but it is 
known to have failed in effecting any of its objects. The 
envoy was detained three months at Mengwon, the tem- 
porary residence of the court. During this period, he was 
admitted to a single and disdainful audience of the kin^ 
and at the end was allowed to leave the place without an; 
notice. No public answer was vouchsafed to a letter 
addressed by the Qovemor-Oeneral to the king ; and a 
reply which waa privately furnished, and was of question- 
able authenticity, took no notice of the subject of the 
letter which it professed to answer. The only effect of 
this mission was to lower the Indian government in the 
estimation of the Burma Court.' 

The suspicions of the Court of Ava were again aroused 
and invigorated by the events which took place in the 
same quarter in 1811 ; when a formidable rising of the 
people occurred under the guidance of Khyen-bran,* the 

' The offlci»l detpafch, umonnclng th« nsnll of tbe ralsiiim, states, Ibat 
Colonel Sjnug nceiTSd unrancei at Ui« friendly diapMiUon of the BoimB 

good Wih and amlalite vLem of tKa BriiWi Hoveminent.— Col, Hinori of 
ttdlm I. iff!. It ii rather IncompMlble witta tlili Impreiilini, that, In 1MB, ti 



vaa ascertalnsd that the Bunom had (br yean medit^od nrioiuly the con- 
qncflt of ChLttacong and Daooa. The dbgracefoJ '"^-' ' "' "■" '^— ^^ 

Ittleal RalaUnu 

- - - BayHald, Actln« 

A. Barney. CalcatU, ISStl. 

I, properly, Khjen-byan ; 
mvoning, accerdinff to 1'" 
m horn after hit CUhsr^ 



Chiel, uniaUy denomliuted by EnglWi Inaeeonicy, Klia- 
Llenteaant F^yre, Kbyen-retnrn t 
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Bon of the district officer, bj whom the Bnrmu had baen BOOK IIL 
inTited into Arskan, and who had been rewuded for hia chat. L 
tresBon with the contempt aad neglect which it deasrred. >— ^^— 
The resentment which, he oonsequentlj cherished agunet tSt^ 
the Bormaa was bequeathed to hia son, who had been oue 
of the emigrants to Chittagong. After a tranquil re- 
radenoe of some years, Ehyen-bren collected a numerous 
band of his conntrTmen, and at their head bunt into 
Arakon, the whole of which, with the exception of the 
capital, he speedilj reduced to hia authontj. Arakan 
itaelf capitulated ; but the terms were violated, and great 
disorders were committed h^ the victors. It was the flm 
conviction of the viceroj of Arakon, that this formidaUa 
aggression originated with, and was supported by, the 
government of Bengal ; and such was the view, undoubt- 
edly, entertained by the king and bis miniatcrs.' In the 
hope of efTacing so mistaken an impression. Captain Can- 
ning, who hod twioe before been employed on a similar 
duty,' was sent to Ava to disavow all connection with the 
insurgents, and to assure the court of the desire of the 
govenunent of Bengal to maintain undisturbed the exist- 
ing amicable intercourse. He found the oouri^ as he 
expected, so strongly impressed with the belief that the 
British government was implicated in the late reroll^ that; 
in anticipation of hostilities, an embargo bad been laid 
upon the British vessels at Bongoon. This was taken off 
by the Viceroy of P^u, in compliance with the assni- 
ances and remonstrances of the Envoy : but the temper 
of the Court was iesa placable ; and before Captain Can- 
ning hod quitted Bangoon for the capital, he was aj^riaed 
that the Viceroy of Arakan had entered into the Com- 
pany's confines with a hostile force, and was instructed to 
return immediately to Bengal. On the other hand, per- 
emptory orders were received firom the Court to send 
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BOOK III. Obtain Oantm^ to the capitft], hf lore*, if roquisite, it 

csAr. L being the obrious mtentioa of th* Bunu cabinet to d«- 

^' tun him u abortus for the d«liTei7 of Ehjeo-lvaD. TUm 

ms. oommands of his own goMntiDmi^ and the firmnesa of 

theEiiTO?, diBappointedtheproijeat of theCourt; and the 

preeenee of two of the Oompon/s armed veaMb at Bao- 

goon doteired the Tieeroj from reoonrae to violeneA. 

Captain Canning returned to Caltmtta, and no further 

unssionH were ventured to Ava, until the events of tha 

W«r had secured greater reepeet for the peraon of a Brt- 

tiah Envoy. 

The triumph of Khyes-bren waa of brief durati(»i. As 
aotm as the rainy eeaaon had ended, a laige Burma force 
marched into Arakao, reoaptured the town, and defeated 
and diapeTBed the insurfpente. They fled to their former 
' hannts, and were followed by a division of the victorious 
army to the Britieh frontier. Ttte delivery of the rebel 
leaders was denwnded by the Viceroy of Arakao, with a 
threat^ that in the event of non-oompliance, he would 
invade the Comptmy'B territories with a force of sixty 
thOnsMid men, and wonld aanex Chittagong and Daooa to 
the dominions of his sovereign. In conaequenoe of these 
paivoeedings, the tro<^ on the frontier were reinforced, 
and intimation was conveyed to the Yieeroy, that any 
violaticm of the boundary would be at once resented, 
lliis show of firmnesB bad the effect of oheokiiig the 
military demonstrations of Ava, and the delivery of the 
rebel lesdets was made the subject of negotiation. En- 
voys were sent to Bengal on the part, nominally, of the 
viceroys of Araksn and Pegu to ui^ com^Jiacce. The 
tone of the communioations was ill calculated to attain 
Uieir object.' 

As soon as they had recovered from the effects of their 
disoomfiture, Khyen-bran and his followera renewed their 
incursions with varying but generally unfovourablc re- 
sults ; and as their ravages served only to keep alive the 
irritation of the Ava government^ and perpetuate the dis- 
tracted state of the districts on either farak of the Nsf, it 

' Inaletlet from the Vtaen^ofPcBn, the OowniorJjBDerslwMlnBinnea, 
UlM, V HDTenllf rlDK th« Hug fngltlvn ind ECndine then to Ara. he tnlcht 
sbtAln the nmil jairioa ftrr tli« nanennii flijieli(»ai he h»a wHtlcn Hig 
MiiJeirtT wonld take juHence. end nan)' bmnui belngi wcrald enjoy wace uid 
,— B^eW'«Hl«<irk«lEBvleir,p.M. — - j i~ 



became neoeMarj to take Mm* Mtire m«amr«8 for tbeir BOOS III. 
»i[)preSBioa. A proel&roatioii ma aooordingly isaaed, pro- ctus. r, 
MMting any of the subj«cU of the OompBii]r from aiding i ■ " ■■ " ■ 
and abetting the hisargeDta in an; manner ivhatever, IBSS. 
direaUj or indireoUj ; and rewards were offered for the 
apprdiflusion of thejr ohieft — detachments of troops 
were also sent to disperse any annod assemblages of the 
people, and to oeoare the leaders. Several were arrested, 
and some check was given to the aggresdoQa on the Burma 
province : bat the attachment of his countrymen efiect- 
oaily screened Shyen-braik from sdzare ; and as long as 
he -WBB at lar^, it was not in the power of either the 
Britie^ or the Burma govwmnent to prevent him from 
oidleoting adherenita, and harassiQg at their head the op- 
preasoTB of his country. 

This condition of the frontier continued with little 
amelioration during the three soooeeding years. The same 
aggressions were repeated, and provoked the like demon- 
atrations and menaces on tlie part of the Burmas, which 
were met by the same diadaimers, and preparations for 
reoistaitce, on that of the British. AU attempts to put a 
stop to the source of these distractions were unavailing. 
Many of the prinoipal followers of £hyen-bran were ap- 
preloaded i and, although bum ami ty prevented their being 
given up to the Burmas, they were removed from the 
soene of action, and kept in strict confinement. His pu- 
tiee were repeatedly scattered by British or Burma detach- 
ments ; hia haunts were broken up, and his principal 
fbrtreas, a strong stockade at Tyue, in the heart of the 
ttiiokets, was taken and destroyed. He still continued in 
arms ; aiid it was not until the beginning of 1815, that 
his death put au end to the border troubles of Chittagong 
and Ankan, and removed all occasion for discord between 
the neighbouring states. It did not, however, extinguish 
the feelings which the suspected connivance of the British 
govsrument in the outrides of the insurgents luid inspired, 
utd the reaentment which was thus excited, and the jea- 
lous which was ever afterwards entertained, were among 
the principal causes of the ensuing war. 

Although some disturbances, springing from the irrup- 
tion of parties of the expatriated Arakaners into the 
Burma dependencies survived Ehyrai-bran, yet they were 
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BOOK. 111. not of suffidoit importAnca to interrupt the good under- 
GBAr. I. standing which it was endeavoured to preaerre, with the 
■ Surma authorities of Arakaa. It was evident, however, 

1B2S. that their gorernment waa not to b« satiafied, except by 
the surrender of the captured chieft ; the demand for 
which was, from time to time reiterated, notwithstanding 
the firm, but temperate, refusal of the Goremor'Qeneral 
to comply with the appUcation. In 1617, aletter from, the 
Baja of Bamri, or, as he stjied himself, the QoTemor of 
the Four Prorincea, Arakan, Chjnda, Cheduba, and Bam- 
ri, having called upon the magistrate of Chittagong to 
restore the fugitives from Arakan, to their dependence 
upon Ava, the opportunity was taken of eiplBinii^ to hia 
superior, the Viceroy of Pegu, the principles by which the 
conduct of the governments of India was actuated. In 
the reply of the Marquis of Hastings, it was stated, that 
the British government could not, with a due regard to 
the dictates of juatico, deliver up those who had sought 
its protection, some of whom hod resided within its 
boundary for thirty yea™ ; no restraint was imposed upon 
their voluntary return, but no authority could be em- 
ployed to enibrce it : the necessity of such a measure was 
now less manifest than ever, as the troubles which had 
existed, had, through the vigilance and perseverance of 
the British officers, been suppressed, and the tranquil 
habits of the settlers had rendered their recurrence ex- 
tremely improbable. No notice was taken of this letter, 
but that it had failed to appease the haughty spirit of 
the Court, was soon evidenced by the receipt of a second 
despatch from the same functionary, in which he insisted 
upon the restitution of Bamoo, Chittagong Murshedabad, 
and Dacca. This claim was seriously put forth. It has 
been mentioned, that some of the kings of Arakan had, 
at remote periods, exercised temporary dominion over 
portions of Bengal ; and the monarch of Ava, having suc- 
ceeded to their sovereignty, considered himaelf entitled to 
the whole of the territories which had acknowle<^{ed their 
sway. To give the weight of intimidation to these pre- 
tensions, the recent conquests of Ava, in Asam, Manipur, 
and Eachar, were pompously exaggerated. The letter was 
sent back to the Viceroy of Pegu, with an expression of 
the belief of the Govemor-Qeneral, that it was an untui- 
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tfaorised act of tko HaJA of Banuri, and of hia oaavitMoa, BOOK III. 
that if it could be supposed to eisaoata from the King of oaav. t. 
Ava, it would jaatify th:e Bengal goTemment in regarding ^^— — 
it as a declaration of war. The Marquia of Haaiinga was, l^^- 
howercr, too much occupied in Ceatral India, at this titOf^ 
to beatow anj aerious attentioii upon th« arr^aat preten- 
mone of a barbarona oouit ; and the brilliant auooeuea of 
the Findari oampi^ti, whi^ were knoim, amiougb impar- 
foctlf, at Amarapura, contributed to deter the Burma 
miniBteca &om repeating thair demanda. The acceaaion of 
a Daw aovereign in the pkoe of Minden^i Ptahu in 1819, 
and the bc^to iDt«rpoaition of hia aueoeasor in the aftUra 
f£ the countraoa to the northmiTd, and ei^Mciidlj in Maoi- 
puT and Asam, deterred the Burmaa ^porentiy from re- 
iterating their olaiina, altjiough they mthar favoured than 
discount euaneed their piojeot of eventual ooUision witii 
the gOTonunent of Bengal. 

The rich valley of Aaam hBd long beau the aoane of 
internal diaaenaiou, the inevitable oonaequenoe of the par- 
tition of Buthoritj among a number of pettj ohieb, each 
of whom claimed, aa hia hereditary right, a voice in the 
n<nnin»ti(Hi of the I^ja, and a share in iba administration. 
Originally a Hindu priuoipality, Aaam had been subju- 
gated in.the 13lh centuiy by princes of the Shan raoe, and 
they had requited the servioes of their chief adheieuta, 
by dividing with them the funotiona of Uie government. 
Three principal ministarsi termed Qohaina, formed a 
council, without whose cancorrenoe the B^ja could iasuo 
no commands, nor was he legally anthioned until they 
had aasented to his elevation. The Bsja had the power of 
dismiBsing either r^ these individuals, but only in favour 
of Bome person of the same family. Officero of inferior 
rank, but equally claiming by title of inheritance, termed 
Phokans and Barwas, exeroiBed various degrees of author- 
ity. The moat important of them, s^led the Bor Phokan, 
was the governor oi an extensive portion of Central Asaio. 
Tlie eneroaDhmeofa of these dignitariea on the ill-defined 
anthority of the £^(s and hia endearours to &ee himself 
firom their control, generated a perpetnal auooeasion of 
dtnneetie inlxifpiM^ whiohwera not un&equently fatal to 
all. who were concerned in them. 

In 1809, a conspiracy was set on foot by the. B^'a, 

VOL. in. 
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BOOK IIL Chandra Kimta, to get rid of the Boora Oob&in, an able 
QHAP.i. but imperioua minister, who bad for some time engrossed 
™ all the authority of the state, removing all who stood in 

•BM. jjjg ,^y gj. thwwted his Tiewa, by putting them to death, 
either pablioly or b; assassination. The Qohsin detected 
the plot, and the Bor Phokan, being one of the chief con- 
spirators, was obliged to fly. He repaired to Calcutta, and 
Bolioited the government to rascue his master from his 
humiliating and dangerous poeition. As all interference 
was declined, he neit hsd recourse to the Bunnas, and 
met with better success, as they sent him back to Aaam 
with a force of six thousand men. The BocraGohain had 
died before their arrival, and Chandra Kanta, no longer in 
need of foreign support against his too-powerful minister, 
diemissed his allies, with valuable presents ; amongst 
which was a princess of the royal lamily for his majesty 
of Av«. The zeal of the Bor Fhokan met with an ua- 
grateful return: the Raja was induced, by the intrigues of 
another member of the supreme council, the Bor Qohain, 
and the chief secretary or Bor Barwa, to put him to death. 
Hie relations fled to Ava. In the meantime, the son of 
the late Boora Gohain, inheriting his father's ambition 
and enmity to the Baja, drew from obscurity a prince of 
the ruling dynasty, Purandhar Sing, and had influence 
enough tc raise him to the throne. Chandra Eanta was 
deposed and taken prisoner ; but Purandhar Sing was con- 
tented with ordering hia right ear to be slit, any mutila- 
tion being regarded as a flaw in the title of the sovereign 
of Asam, who had long arrogated the designation of Swar- 
ga tlaja, or King of Heaven ; and was, consequently, sup- 
posed to be exempt from any terrestrial imperfections. 
Chandra Eanta made his eacape, and fiod to the confines 
of Bhutan. 

Upon leeeiving intelligence of the murder of the Bor 
Phokan, a Burma army was again despatched to Asam. 
They were encountered by Purandhar Sing, but defeated 
him ; and, ascribing the death of the Phokan less to 
Chandra Eanta than to his adviser^ they put to death the 
Bor Barwa, whom they had captured, uid reinstated the 
Baja. They then departed, leaving a detachment undw a 
general of celebrity, Mengyee Maha Thilwa,forthe defence 
(^ Asam. Purandhar Sing, and the Boora Qohain, fled 
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into Bhutan, where they busied themselvea in collecting BOOK 111. 
men and arms, and harassing by frequent incuraions the otaf. i. 
Burma invadera ^____ 

The union between Chandra Kanta and his allies was of ^828, 
short continuance : alarmed for his life, he withdrew to 
the western extremity of the valley contiguouB to the 
Company's territories, and assembled around him a con- 
siderable body of retainers. In 1821, he had obtained 
_ some advantages over the Burmas, and recovered part of 
" his dominions, when a general, afterwards also well-known 
to^ the English, Mengyee Maha Bandoola, arrived with 
reinforcements. Chandra Kanta, unable to make head 
against him, was forced to fly, and the Burmas took pos- 
session of Asam, declaredly as a future dependency of Ava. 
Their proiimity in this quarter was by no means desir- 
able, although they refrained from any aot of avowed 
hostility. The defenoeless state of the frontier exposed 
the inhabitants of Rungpore to the unauthorised depre- 
dations of atr^gling parties, who plundered and burnt the 
villages, and carried off the villagers as slaves. Strong 
remonstrances were addressed to the Burma authorities, 
by whom the intention of permitting such outrages was 
disclaimed ; but little pains were taken to prevent their 
rojietition — the perpetrators were unpunished, and no 
compensation was made to the sufferers. On their part, 
the Burma ofBcers warned the British functionaries against 
giving shelter or assistance to any of the fugitives from 
Asam, and declared their determination to pursue them, 
if necMsary, into the Company's districts. , Measures were 
taken to counteract the threatened pursuit : and a euf&cienb 
force was plaeed at the disposal of the Commissioner on 
the northreast frontier, Mr. iicott, to protect the boundary 
from invasion.' 

The mountainous regions, extending southwards from 
Asam to the British district of Sylhet^ were occupied in a 
successive series from the west by the Garos, a barbarous 
race, subject to no panimount authority ; by the Kasiyas, 
also a wild and uncivilised race, but acknowledging the 
authority of their chiefe ; and by a petty principality, that 
of Jyntia, governed by a Baja. From the latter, au ezten- 

' Biichiiim-i(H(unI1ton) Accgnntof Amti.— Aiiii»!sotCWeilt«lLlt»p»1ii« 
•-RolilDMn'a Awm.— DoennMDti. BDrmeae Wiir, fi. 
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1 sive though thinly -pei^ed oouatry, of the some ohanctor 
. M the preoedijDg, oraiaiatiiig of hill and foreet jnterseoted 
' hy numeroua small rirers, feeders of the Brahmaputn^ aad 
occupied by racee mora mised and rather more dviliaed 
than their neighbours, cfatstituted the prindpalitj of 
Eaohar, spreading round Sjlhet, on its northern and east- 
em oonfinea. Beyond HJioho^ sod furt)ier to the north 
and north-«ast, lay wild tracts of unOBltivsted wildorneea, 
tenanted by a number of barbarous tribes known colleo- 
tively as Nagas ; while on the east, the petty cbiefsbip of 
Manipur Bepar^«d Eachur from the Burma dominions. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, Manipur was 
a state holding a prominent jdaoe among these semi- 
dviiised communitiea, and was able to send into the field 
an army of twenty thousand men. Under a prince, who 
rather unaccountably bore the Uohammedan desigoaticHi 
of Oharib-nawa^ Memipur engaged in a auAcesaful war with 
Ava, overran the Bnrtna territory and plo^ited its vktorioos 
staacUrds on the mils of the capital The murder of the 
Kajal^ his son, and the family dissenfflons which follo\«ed, 
exhausted the energies of Manipur ; and the country was 
shortly afterwards invaded by the Bonnas, under one of 
their most celebrated sovereigns, Alompra, by wh<Hn that 
career of conquest was (»mmeuced, which ended in the 
annexation of Pegu, Arakan, the Shan distriGts, Manipur, 
and Asun, to the dominions of Ava. In their distress, 
the Manipur chiefs had recourse for protection to the 
government of Bengal ; and their application was favour- 
ably listened to. In 1762, a treaty of allianoe oSeosive 
and defensive was concluded between the Btya of MaaifHir 
and Mr. Verelst, then Qovsmor of Bengal, in virtue of 
which a sroall detachment marched from Chittagong with 
the declared design not only of enabling the B^a to expel 
the Burmas from his principahty, but of subduing the 
whole of the Banna country. Six companies of Sipshis 
were ihea thought sufficient for so ambitious an eDter- 
prise. The advance of the division was retarded by heavy 
rains ; sod, when it reached Easpur, the capital of Eachar, 
was enfeebled by sickness inducsed by the unheal thiness 
oftheoUmate. It was recalled. An attempt was made in 
the following year to renew the negociatioa ; but the 
government of Beng^ now better informed r^arding thg 
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difficultiea of the uaderfaakiDg, uid the Utile benefit to be BOOK HI. 
derived eren from auoceas, declined the aUianoe. No chaf.i; 
fiu-ther iutMwnine took place. The last Raja, Jay Sing, — ^^ 
wiio retained any power in Hanipur, after mao; disaBtrons 1^8. 
conflicts with his enemiea, was suSered to rale in peace 
orer a country E^most depopulated euid laid waste. Upon 
his death, in 1799, Monipur was torn to pieces by the con- 
tentions of his numerous eons, of whom the greater part, 
perished in their strug^e for the ascMidancy, leaving three 
only alive, Chorjit, JUsrjit, and GambhiT ^ng. The first of 
theee made himself B«ja in 1806, but was expelled in 1812 
by the second, with the asaistanoe of a Burma fiwce. 
Cboijit fled into Kachar, where he was hoepitably reoeived 
by the 'Rajo, QoTind (Siaiidnt, and, in requital of his hos- 
pitality, succeeded with the aid of Gunbhir Sin^ in 
wreetiiig from his host the greater portion of Kachar. 
Marjit, after ruling over Monipur for six years, incurred 
the displeasure of the King of Atb, and was obliged to 
retire into Eschar, where he found an asylum with his 
brothers. Consistently with the treacherous ohoraoter of 
his race, he soon conspired against Chorjit, and being 
joined by Gambhir Sing, the two younger brothers dis- 
possessed the elder of his ill-gotten territoiy, and com- 
pelled him once more to become a fugitive. He retired to 
Syihet, whither the legitimate ruler of Kachar, Qovind 
Chandra, had previously sought protectitm and assiaUnce, 
engaging, if replaced in his principality, to hold it of the 
British government, under the tenure of allegiance. The 
c^er was refused ; and Qovind Chandra, through the Bsja 
of Asam, aplied to Ava for that succour which the govern- 
ment of India refused to afford him. After some time, 
the Court of Ava acceded to his propositions ; and on 
army was ordered to move from Monipur into Kachar, to 
expel or make oaptivea ito Manipuri brother^ and replace 
Qoviod CSiondra in poaseesion of Kachar, on condition of 
fealty to the Burma monarch. The Qovemment of India 
noff conoeived alarm, and deemed it expedient to prevent 
tJie new proximity of the Burmos to the Sylhet frontier, 
by taking Kachar under its own protection. Overtures 
-were addressed in the first instance to the Manipuri chiefi^ 
the two older of whom were ready to accede to any stipu- 
lations; but Qambbir Sing, under a mistaken estimate of 
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BOOK UL his ability to resist the Bunnas, hesitated to accept the 
CBAF. I. profierad assistance upon the terms proposed. It was 
——^ consequently resolved to reeur to the Intimate Haja ; and 
1833, Qovind Chandra, notwithstanding his pending negociations 
with the Burmas and hia having an agent in their camp 
rsadilj broke off the treaty, and concluded an eng^ement 
with the government of Bengal. The Uanipuri chiefe 
were conciliated by pensions ; and Maijit and Gambhir 
Sing the latter of whom had discovered his error, wwe 
placed in oomnyind of detaohments of irregular troops, 
formed principally of their followers and fugitives &om 
Manipur. When the Burma force entered the province, 
»mderthe impression that they were the allies of its ruler, 
they were informed that Eachar was already restored to 
its rightful possessor, and that be was under the protection 
of the British power. The Burma leaders felt that they 
had been anticipated ; but they expressed no disappoint- 
ment, as they had only come, they declared, for the same 
purjwse, of restoring Govind Chandra to his authority ; 
but they demanded that the Manipuri brothers should be 
given up to them ; and they called upon the Baja of 
Jyntia, to acknowledge the sopremacy of the king of Ava. 
As this chief was regarded as a feudatory of Bengal, the 
call was repudiated ; and the Burma officers were informed, 
that if they attempted to advance into Eachar they would 
be forcibly opposed. Tbe threat was disregarded, and 
towards the close of 1823, a Burma force having taken up 
a position threatening tbe Sylhet frontier, it was attacked, 
and actual hostilities were b^n, as we shall have further 
occasion to describe.' In the mean time, it will be con- 
venient to revert to the more recent occurrences on the 
confines of Chittagong. 

The vigilance of the local authorities, and the want of 
any popular leader, bad deterred the emigrants from. 
Arakan, who were settled in the Company's territories, 
from offering any molestation to their neighlioura. Their 
forbearance bad not inspired a similar spirit ; and a series 
of petty and irritating outrages were committed by the 

CrituA main, br Cupt. R. B<^iuii 
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Burmaa apou the subjects of the British Qoveniment, BOOK III. 
which could have been Tperpetrated only with the oogni' gbap. i, 
Bsnce of the officers of Ava, and the sole sppsrent object ^^— 
of which was to provoke reciprocity of violence. Repeated 18M. 
attacks were made upon the elephant hunters in the 
public service j and the people were killed, or carried off 
and sold as slaves, although foUowiag their avocation 
within the British boundaries. A claim was set up to the 
possession of a small island at the mouth of the Naf, 
which had for many years been in the undisputed ooou- 
pation of the British : tolls were levied upon boats belong- 
ing to Chittagong, and, on one oooamoa, the demand being 
resisted, the Burmas fired upon the party, and killed the 
steersman. This act of vidence was followed by the 
assemblage of armed men on the eaatom side of the Naf; 
and universal oonstemation pervaded the villages in this, 
the most remote and unprotected portion of the Chittagong 
district. 

The Naf, which constituted the boundary between 
Chittagong and Arakan, presently like other rivers on this 
coast, the character of an inlet of the sea, rather than of 
a river, rising but a short distance inland, and being an 
inconsiderable stream, until it approaches the coast, when 
it expands into an estuary, a mile broad, at the place 
where it is usually crossed. Lying off this expanse, close 
to the Chittagong side, and separated from it only by a 
narrow channel which was ftwdable at bw water, wsa 
situated the island of Shahpuii, a spot of limited extent 
and little value, but which, by its local position and the 
prescriptim of many years, was undoubtedly an integral 
part of the British province of Chitt^^ng. Upon this 
islet, and at Tek Naf, on the ac|jaoent main land, a guard of 
irregulars was posted, to protect the boats of the Com- 
pany's subjects from a repetition of the aggression which 
had been perpetrated, Tltis guard gave great offence to 
the Burma functionaries*; and the head man of Mangdoo, 
on the Arakan side of the Naf, insisted on its immediate 
removal, as, if its presenoe should be made known to the 
king, it would inevitably ocoasion a war. Reference was 
made to his superior, the Viceroy of Arakan, who reite- 
rated the claim to the island as part of the Burma territory, 
and declared, that if not at once admitted, be should esta- 
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BOOK HL hlklL it b; force. It wm proposed to hini to inveatigaite 
CBAF. I. &e ^estion of right, by commifiaienera on either side : 
~- ■ ■■ ■ but before a replj to this propontion wrs returned, the 
ISS3. 3^a, hkd oazried his thiaat into exeimtiaD, carefiiUj pro- 
nmlgftiving that he acted under orders from the Court. A 
body of a thouand BoimoB landed on Bhahpuri, on the 
night of the.SAth September, 1823, easily overpowered the 
BnutU guard stationed there, killed twd woonded sevenJ of 
the pM^, and Arvn the rest off the ialajid. Aa soon as 
the tranaaotion was known at Calcntta, a detachment of 
Tegular troope was sent to re-ocoupy the island, and die- 
lodge the Buimae ; who, howBver, had previously retired- 
A letiter was, at the same time, addresaed to the king^ 
infbrmiiig him of what had oocitrred, ascribing it to the 
unaanotioned presumption of the local ofBcers, and ex- 
preuing sn earnest desire to preserve inviolate the 
amioable relations which had hitherto subeiBted ; bat 
announcing, that a perseverance in the system of petty 
iosolts and encroachments, which had beem so long prac- 
tised, would esoeed the limits of forbearance and modera' 
tion heretofore observed, and would provoke retaliation. 
This expostulation was regarded as an additional proof of 
the haokwardnesa of the British govemmsnt to Higage in 
hoatiUtiee ; which waa attributed to its dread of the 
Buporior power and valonr of the Eurmao. 

The government of A,va wa^ in &ct, resolutely bent 
upon war. The protection and enoooiagement given to 
the amigrants from Arakan, the refosal to dehver them to 
its vengeance, the asylum afibrded to the re^igees &om 
Asam and Manipnr, and the frustration of its projects oa 
the side of Ejiohar, had dis^pointed the revenge and 
mtntified the pride of the Court, sod inspired its oouncilB 
with inveterate animosity tontranis the government of 
Bengal. It entertwned no doubt of tziumph ; i^e repeated 
efforts of the British, in spite of every disoonragament, to 
maintain a friendly intercourse ;*and the sueceesive mis- 
nons which were despatched, nobwithstauding the studied 
indignity with which the envoys were treated, confinned 
Hie king and his minivters in tiis belief, that the govem- 
ment of Bengal was oonsoious of its inability to withstand 
Uia superior force and. energiaa of Ava. Thasncoass whiA 
badlong attended HtBaxmaat ^im latter--tite amuhilatitni 
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of FegQ, wfaioli at one time threatened the extinotion of BOOS 111. 
ita riTOl ; the bm^ oonqneet of Arakau, and the eubjug»- csap. r. 
tion of Muiipur and Asuu, hod inflated the uroganoe of ~ 

the whole nation, and had persuaded them that thej wers ^^^• 
irreBiatible. ITie minifiteTB of the atate wore entirely 
ignorant of the power and inoredulons of the resourcea of 
Britifih India ; aad, although they could not be unaware of 
the extent of the British poasesaiona, yet, looking upon the 
nati-vea of India with extreme contempt, they inferred Hbat 
titeir subjugation by the English merely proved that the 
latter were Buperior to a daatudly and eflbminate race, 
notthat they were equal <to cope with Burma strength uid 
courage. In fine, they felt assured, that it was reserved 
for them to rescue Ajda from the di^race of a atrangeiv 
yoke, and to drive back the foreigners to the remote island, 
from which it was understood that they had come.' 

The occupation of %ahpuri by a miUtwy force, had the 
effect of arresting for a time the hostile demonatrationa 
of the Bormas on the Chittagong frontier ; but an actual 
contest had oommanoed, ae above noticed, on the bordera 

> Die pnWtuloiu of Aia to the territorio cUlined la Boigil ware of old 

At IhB mam llnw. the Bnnu mlnlilen elprnnd ttaslr oplnton of the fUJli^ 
of recoTfiriiig Etum, UKrtlng tli&t 3000 men would be eufflcignt for Uifl po^ 
poH.— Cox'i Bormui Empire, pp, 800, Ha, S04.. Of UieienUmuitslinerlr 
tntotiiiwd, urttamtio iBfiiniiatiiHi ma oUiIbMI not only ttma the otHaU 
declmtioiu of Uw pn1>Uo dBeert, but (torn tlu BTldBim of TmilouEaroiieuu, 
mnetaiDti, and mlMOBiTlu, MtUM at Aramjnin, inS, iwtore the mr, 
■dmUUd ta tbe tBOama of Cbs IcMUng pcnmi at ths Court. Tbu*, It li 
IlUedbr Ur.LiIra: "Fioni tlie King to tlie b««t[«r, Iba Barmiiiu wero hot 

fcr»ii«rwltliai8KDrtrti." AIlab«nl«llthm^^-^ 

(Oer Uatim BuAoolWi ntarn fnnn Awn, vtn 
frilned from foltowjng Itis (tulHTs AiuneM in 

IiaauB il»j wtn on toni ofuiRr with hti €k , , 

by Iheir tnda irtUi gini[nnn ; but thu It U* Mio^gn wiitiMI for Beiici], ha 
mold engiga to oonqncr II l«ir Um irlth no other tnopi tbu tbe aDuicen 
MpmStaU npoo Atl Dr. Jntfson, ui AnMrteu mlnlmmTi vbo lud naulod 
ten years In tlia counlry, and wu well aciiiuluted with tha lufBage, UMm, 
thnmhlaflntTlsltlo the capllal, he heud the deMie to go id war wltli the 
SxiglMi, onlTerally expruaeil by the principal penaai ot the utmOlUnnLm 
and etpeclally by tiie members of the royil tanUy. Ihelr language li thnB 
npeated by him: "The £ngllah an the InlHitAnta of a tmall and nmote 
Uind. What bnalneii haTB tbey to eoine in aUpaltanngnatadlitaiKai to 

. ^. ...- —— "■— haianoHghllo? They 

ha people ot eaatei^Tho 
/at fi>nght with ao atraar 
the Bnnmia, tkUleil In the ma at Iba ait 
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BOOK UL of SjUiet UndeteiTed l^ the remonBtnnces of the 
CRAP. L BritiHb authorities, a body of four thousuid Burmaa and 
-■■ Ae&mese entered the northern froDtier of Kachar troia 

16^^ Asam, by the Bharteka Pass, and entrenched themselves 
at BikrampoT, about forty-five miles east of Sylhet, while 
a more conBidentble force advanced from Monipur on the 
eaat, and defeated Qambhir Sing, nho hod attempted to 
atop their march. In order to prevent the junction of these 
two diviflions, a detachment of the 14th and 46th. Itegi- 
menta of Native Infantry, with four companies of the 
Bungpore Local Corps and a few guns, which had been 
previously posted bo aa to covet tlie Sylhet frontier, was 
concentrated imder Mtyor Newton, at Jatrapur, a village 
about fivemiles beyond theboundary, and marched against 
the Burma force at Bikrompur, At daybreak, on the 17th 
January, 1824, the troops came in sight of the stockade, 
which was yet unfinished, and were led immediately to 
the attack. After some resistance, the entrenchment was 
carried, and the Burmaa were put to the route ; but aa the 
strength of the detachment did not permit uf an active 
purauit, they Hpeedily raUied and effected their junction 
with the force from Manipur. Major Newton,havingfiallen 
back within the British bouodaiy, the Burmas advanced 
to Jatrapur, and constructed stockades on either bonk of 
the Surma river, cbnnecting them by a bridge. Their 
united force amounted to about tiii thousand, of whom 
two thousand were Burmas, the rest Eocharia and Asamese. 
Being undisturbed in their pooition, they pushed their 
works on the north bank of the Surma to within athousand 
yards of a British post, at Bhadrapur, where Captain 
Johnstone was stationed with a wing of the 14th, one 
company of tbe 23rd, and a small party of the Bungpore 
Militia. This audacity was not suffered to pass witti im- 
punity ; and on the 13th of February, Captain Johnstone 
attacked and carried the atockades at the point of the 
bayonet. The AaameBe division retreated to their original 
pouitioD, at the foot of the Bharteka Pass i the Manipur, 
to a strong entrenchment at Dudhpatli. The former were 
followed by Lieut.-Colonel Bowen, in command of the 
Sylhet frontier, and were driven in disorder into Aaam : 
the latter were then attacked but with a different result. 
The Burma stockade was situated on the north bank of the 
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Surma, the rear resting on biUs covered with tluckete, and BOOK III. 
a deep ditch w&a dug on either Sank, the exterior bank of <»uli>. i. 
which was defended bj strong bamboo spikes. The ■ ■ 

fiurmas permitted the troops to advance unmolested to 18!4- 
the edge of the ditch, but while thej were there detained 
by the bamboo fence, poured upon them a weU-maintained 
fire of matchlocks and musquets, by which one officer, 
Lieut. Armstrong, 10th Native Infantry, was killed, four 
others were wounded, and s hundred and fifty Sipabis 
were killed and wonuded. The attack was relinquished, 
and the force wbs withdrairn to Jatrapor, where laeut^ 
Colonel limes arrived on the 27th of February, with an 
additional r^manl^ the 2eth, and assumed the oommand. 
The Burmas, satiaQed with the laurels they had wou, 
abandoned Uie stockade at Budbpatli, and returned to 
Manipur. Kacharwas, therefore, freed fivm their presence ; 
but the events of this partial stru^le had been more 
ci'editable to their proweas, than that of their opponents. 
The British force was, in fitct, too weak to contend with 
the superior numbers and the confidence of the invaders. 
When the Prince of Tharawadi, the brother of the King 
of Ava, was assured that the Burma soldiers would be 
unable to face the British in the field, he replied "Wears 
skilled in making trenches and stockades, whioh the Eof- 
liah do not understand ;" and he was satisfied that the 
national mode of fighting would be more than a match for 
European discipline. He was not altogether mistaken : 
and the singular quickness and dexterity with which the 
Burmas constructed entrenchments and stockades, ^though 
unavailing against the steady intrepidity of British troops 
and the resources of military science, materially retarded 
the operations of the war, and occasioned serious embar- 
rassment and loss. To such an extent did this piactice 
prevail, that a hoe or spade was as essential a part of the 
equipment of a Burma soldier, as his mnsquet and sabwi , 
and each man, as the line advanced, dug a hole in the 
ground deep enough to give him shelter, and from which 
he fired in &ncied security. This manceuvre stood him in 
little stead i^ainst the resolute forward movement of the 
British troops ; and he was speedily unearthed before he 
was allowed an opportunity of doing mischief. It was 
different with the stockades. These weregenei'ally square 
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SOOE ni. or oblODg encloBares, vaTylDg in area ocoording to the forco 
cBjp. I. vhich hold them, luid vera sometimes of yvey spacious 

— — — lextent. The defences also varied according to the means 
1684. at hand, and the time allowed for their oonBtruotion ; and 
Bometimes consisted of solid beams of teak timber pre- 
Tiously prepared, or sometimes of green bambooe and 
Tonng trees cut down from the forest, whioh was every- 
where at hand. They were planted close together in the 
ground, and bound together at the top by transreise 
beams, leaving embrasures and loop-holes through which 
the defenders might fire on the sefffiilants without beiug 
exposed. The height varied from ten or twelve to seven- 
teen and twenty feet ; and platforms were fixed in the 
interior, or the earth was thrown up into an embankment, 
from which the garrison might overtop the paling, and on 
which gingals or guns of small calibre, carrying a ball of 
six or twelve ounces, might be plasted. Occasionally, an 
outor and au inner ditch added to the defences, and out- 
works of minor stockades, or abattis of the trunks of trees 
end bamboo spikes, enhanced the difficulty of access to 
the main body of the structure. The nature of the 
materials, especially when consisting of green timber or 
trees recently lopped, enabled them to resist the effects of 
a cannonade better than more solid substances, although 
the balls did pass between them, and sometimes tear them 
asunder. Shells and rockets were the most efiective 
means of annoyance : but they were net used at first to 
an adequate extent, and reliance was principally placed on 
the physical strength and resolute daring of the soldier, 
who, with or without the aid of ladders, was expected to 
force an entrance. The European seldom disappointed 
this expectation : the Sipahi, unsupported, never realised" 
it ; and the former was, on more than one occasion, re- 
pulsed with very serious loss of life. Once within the 
palisade, the stockade was carried, for the Burma garrison 
tien thought only of flight ; in effecting which, thi-ough 
the one or two gateways left in tiie enclosure, tbey 
generally suffered severely. Their courage also some- 
times ftiled them before waiting for an assault, especially 
as the war was prolonged, and the repeated destruction of 
their entrenchmeDta diminished their confidence in their 
e&caaj. Stockades whioh could not have been forced 
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\ritbout difficult; were found abaadooed, and tli«ir uiad»- BOOK UL 
quacy 10 arrest the maroti of a European army, was .coup. i. 
racogniaed by those to whom they had originaUy affijrded " 

assurance of security. 1884, 

While actual hostilitiea were thua oomuenced in the 
north, indications of their near occurrence were maoifeated 
in the south. The K^ja of Arakon was ordered to expel 
the English at any coat from Shahpuri ; and the most re- 
nowned of the Burma generals, Maha Bandoola, was sent 
to take the couunand of the forces assemhled in the 
province. A body of troopa was assembled at Maogdooy 
&om whence commiaaionerB, who had been deputed from 
Ava, proceeded to take formal posseasion of the disputed 
island, which had been abandoned for a time by the British, 
on account of the unhealthineaa of the poat. The Burma 
Commissiooera also oontrived, under pretext of negotiation, 
to seize the person of the commander of a pilot schooner 
which had been stationed off Shahpuri, who somewhat 
incautiously Ixosted himself among the Bunnos. No 
personal injury was inflicted ; and, after a detention of 
some weeks, he was set at liberty, with such of his orew 
as had attended him on shore; his apprehension being 
intended to compel the removal of his vesseL The spirit 
of these measures, and the certain knowledge th&t hostile 
armies were preparing to assail various porta of the 
frontier, left the Governor-General no alternative : war 
was .inevitable : and, agreeably to the usage of civilised 
nations, the grounds on which it was declared by the 
British Government were made known in a prodanmtioa 
addressed to the different states and powers cf India.' Its 
promulgation was followed by a letter from the Viceroy of 
Pegu, replying to the declaration addressed to the Court 
of Ava, in the previous November, repeating the claim to 
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BOOK lit. Chittagong and Dacca, asaeitiug an indefeasible right to 
CBAT. I. Shahpuri, and enjoiniiig the QoTemor-Qeiieral to etate hia 

*- cafle by petition to Maha Bandoolo, who was vested with 

1824. ji^jj pQ^efa to lieoide the dispute. 

As sooD as it waa determined to have recourse to hostile 
measures, the attention of the government of India was 
directed to the consideration of the moat efficacious modo 
of carrying on the war. The eitended line of frontier to 
the east had sfForded to the armies of Ava practicable 
routes for crossing the confines ; and the same openings, 
it was to be inferred, were available for penetrating into 
the Bumui dominions. Nothing of them was Imowa, 
however, beyond their general direction through dif&cult 
and unhealUiy tracts, thinly peopled and partially culti- 
Tated, and destitute of all the supplies and fitcilitiea which 
were indispensable for the march and subsistence of dis- 
ciplined armies. A horde of barbarians, unencumbered 
with baggage, lightly equipped, carryiog with them the 
coarse and scanty provisions which sufficed for their sus- 
tenance, familiar, with the country, and inured to the 
climate, might make their nay over a long succession of 
forests and hills and swamps ; but a force moving with all 
the appurtenances of modern warfare, could only hope to 
e%ct a passage along the rirers, and through the thickets 
of Asaw, over the miry and foreet-covered hills of Kaohar, 
and across the wide estuaries of Arakan, by an immense 
expenditure of time and treasure, and by an equal prodi- 
gality of both animal and human life. A more ready 
access to the Burma dominions was prraented by the 
Iiawadi river Sowing past the capital, and &lling into the 
sea a few miles only below the chief maritime city of the 
empire, 'Rangoon. The occupation of this emporium 
would, it was urged, be of itself a main blow against the 
resources of the enemy, whilst it offered to an invading 
army abundance of cattle for carriage and food, and ample 
means of equipping a flotilla sufficient to convey the 
troops up the river, even to the capital An eipedition 
. arriving at Eangoon shortly before the setting in of the 
Bouth-weet monsoon would, it was affirmed, enjoy fiivour- 
able opportunities for such a navigation, as there would 
be a sufficient depth of water for boats of heavy burthen ; 
and strong breeaes from the south-west, which would 
carry the boats upwards against the stnwtn. Such waa 
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the practice pttniued by boata employ«d in the internal BOOK 111. 
traffic of Ara ; and, under such ciTcumatonoeB, a British chap. i. 
force might be conveyed to Amarapnra, a distance of five ^^— — 
hundred miles, in the course of a month or five weeka.* ^^*- 
These canaiderationB, founded upon information of an 
authentic character, induced the government of Bengal to 
limit their miUtary moTemente on the frontier, to the ex- 
pulsion of the Burtnas from the territories they had over- 
run in Asam and £aohar, to remain on the defensive in 
the direction of Chittagong, and employ the conjoint 
IS of the Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, in an 
n of Ava, by the line of the Irawadi' 

The repugnance of the native troops of Bengal to em- 
bark on board ship, rendered it impossible to employ 
their services to amy adequate extent ; and the main force 
despatched from that Presidency consisted of Europeans, 
being formed of Hie Majesty's 13th and 38th Regiments 
and two Companies of Artillery, with one Regiment of 
Native Infantry, the 40th, forming the marine battalion. 
The same objection did not prevail at Madras ; and the 
native regiments there vied with each other, in an honour- 
able competition, to be selected for foreign service. Their 
emulation was seconded and encouraged by the activity of 
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BOOK III> the local govemmeut, under the direotion of Sir Thomaa 
QiuF. I. Miurro ; cmd a forwidable foroe, both European aad 
" ' ■ ■' — Native, was asaemblBd a.t Uadrae, in the oouraa of Febm- 
1821. m^^ oonaistiag of two Kin^s BegimentB, the 41at and B&ih, 
the Madras European Begiiiient, and uven Native Bagi- 
meuU, wHh detai^uaents of Pioneers and ArtiUerj. The 
Bengal end Madras divisions, comprising collectivelj above 
eleven thousand men, of whom one-half were European^ 
vers placed under the chief command of M^or-OeneralSir 
Archibald Campbell : the Madras force was commanded 
bj Colonel Macbean, and the Bengal by Colcnel.M'Creagb. : 
all three officers hadserved wiUi distinction in t^Spanisb 
campaign, under the Duke of Wellington. The ivansports 
were oouvoyed by IBs Majesty's sloops of war, the. Lame 
aud Sophia, wiUi severe of the Company's cruisers : a 
flotilla of twenty gun^brigs, and as many war-boats, each 
C&nying a piece of heavy orduaoce, accompaniad the expe- 
dition; and the Biana,a small steam-vessel, first presented 
to the bEtf'barous racea on the east of the Bay of Bengal, the 
mysterious working of a navigable power maUng head 
sgjumt winds and, waves, without sails or oars, and ina- 
jwlled by an unseen and incomprehensible agency, which 
the superstition of the natives ascribed to something more 
than human art. Captain Canning was appointed to 
accompany the force as Political Agent and Joint Com- 
missioner with the Commander-in-chief, 

The Bengal expedition, and the first division of the 
Madras force, met at the end of April, at the appointed 
place of rendeevous, the spacious' and pictureeqne harbour 
of Port ComwaUis, situated in the largest of the AnHamnn 
islands, a httle to the south of the mouth of the Irawadi. 
The fieeb was here joined by the Xiifiey frigate, with Com' 
modore Grant on board, who, as chief naval officer in the 
Indian saea, took the command. On the 5th of May, th« 
fieet resumed its progress, and arrived on the 9th off tha 
Rangoon river. On the following day, the ships oroased 
the bar, and working up the stream with the flood-tide, 
anchored opposite to Bangooa on the morning of the 11th, 
No opposition was expenenoed oa the passage. No prs- 
porations for defence had been made. No attack in this 
quarter had been anticipated ; and the appeuimae of the 
hostile squadron filled the Burmas with equal astoniah- 
ment and alarm. 
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^nie Irawadi, ftfter a coniw of about Biiw hiudnd tailaa VQ<^ IJi. 
from its sonroe ou the soutbara iace of the mounbum ooMt. i. 
forming the souih-^astem Ijouudarj' of ^p'T*. diTids^Iiks '^ 

the Qauges, a» it approfkches the sea, into a aumbu; of ^^^ 
aoastomosiog broaches, forming an mtricate neb-worik of 
ohaoaels of Tarjing.breadth and depth,, aod oonstituting a 
delta, of which the Bassma rivu', or branoh, majr b* 
legarded as the wasteniliiuil^ and the Bangoon river, oom- 
miuueatiog mih th» river of Poga, aa tho eastwn boun- 
dary. The town of Bangoon stands near the wg»x of a 
&akf botweeo two braoahaa of the Inwndi, one running for 
a, short distance to the west, bafora it tunia off to the 
Borth, the other to the east. The firmer is considered to 
IH' more eapeciallj the rivec of Bangoon, which ia here 
abonit eight hunih:«d ^arda wide. The other, which is 
BBtaller, ia the rirer of Sjriam, a cily of Pegu, formerly a 
]^lace of commercial actiritf, and Um site of a Portuguese 
bctorj : Bangoon had risen, to prosperity upon ita decline. 
Opposite to Bangoon, on the right bank of the river, was 
situated Dalla, a town of some eiteak Baogooa itself 
stood upon the loSv or northern bank, lia defences were 
contemptible, X quadrangular stockade of teak timbers, 
about twelve feet bi^ eocloaed the whole of the town, 
protected (m one latx by the riv»,. and on the other three 
sides by a shallow cieek leading from the river, and 
espacding at the ootth-wastem auglc^ into a mocaea, whioh 
waa crossed by a bridge. Eoeh &c« of the stockade was 
provided with, gates ; and, exteriorly to the river-gate, was 
•.landing place or whar^ on whioh the [vincipal k«attery of 
twelve guns of di£fer«it cahbrea waa mounted. A» aooa 
aa the Liffey, leading the &a«i, had cast anchor off the 
ii^iiir^ the Burmaa opened a fire, which a few shots &om 
the frigate eSectually silenced, diamaunting the irtiole of 
the guns, and putting the gunnuB to flight. Th^ twoge 
were immediatalj disembarked ; thrar laoding was unop- 
posed, and they took possession of Baogooa without seeing 
aaeoemy. A meauf^ had been received &om the Bewoon 
<« QoveinoG, dsmanding to know iKbat the Sngli^ vranted, 
tad threateuiog tft put to. death snch Slurt^woi^ OS were ui 
Iu8 hands, unlesa tha firing caasei^ it waa brought by an 
American missionary ; but before the messenger could 
return, tbe Bewoon with hiaeubotdiuateft had t^Eia^peareicI, 
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BOOK III>(»rr7iog along with him his Europeait and American 
cHAT.i. captivBB, individuals who had aettled at Rangoon for 
■— ■ " ■ religious or commercial objecta.' They were kept in oon- 
^8^ finement, and repeatedly menaced with instant death ; but 
in the alarm and hurry which prevailed, were finally left 
behind, and were found and set at liberty by their country- 
men. They constituted the sole population of Rangoon 
as the general panic and the rigorous meBSures of the 
authoriUes had completely cleared the town of its native 
inhahitanta. 

As soon as intelligence was received at Bangoon of the 
appearance of the British vessels off the mouth of the 
river, the Burma fonctionaries, aware of their inability to 
attempt resistance, adopted at once the policy most fittii^ 
in their condition, and admirably caloidated to tiaffle, if 
not ultimately to foil, the objecte of the invasion. The 
whole population of Rangoon were commanded to abandon 
their homes, and seek lefuge in the adjacent foreeta^ 
The command was strictly enforced ; but it was obeyed 
without reluctance. The people had little to lose in 
abandoning their bamboo huts ; and they entertained an 
excessive dread of the ferocity of Europeans. They felt 
also implidt confidence in the irresistible power of their 
Qovemment, and looked forward to the speedy expulsion 
of the intruders, and their triumphant return to their 
habitations. That they were inSuenced by such feelings 
and that their expatriation was not wholly compulsory, 
waa evident from Use prolongation of their absence, and 
the tardiness and hesitation with which they re-peopled 
the place when it was in the owmpation of the British, 
and when there was no native authority on the spot to' 
punish them for submission to an enemy. The British 
were thus the masters of a deserted town ; and all the 
advant^ea expected ironiL a productive country, and nu- 
merous population, abundan ae of supplies, and means of 
ascending the river, were wholly deficient. Ihe hopeless- 
ness of an advance into the interior was at ouoe apparent ; 
and it was obvious, that, in the approaching runy season, 
when the country would become impassable, the opera- 
tions of the campaign must be limited to the immediate 
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Tioinitj of Rangooa It was disooTered, in ehort, that t, BOOS III. 
serioua error had beea oommitted ; and that, however obat. t. 
judiciouA might be the plan of attacking the empire of — 

Ava by the sea, the time had been ill-choeen, and the ^^^ 
scheme of operations injudioiously devised. The expo- 
sure of so large a body of troops to the tropical raina in 
incommodious and imperfectly covered boate, through a 
a navigation of five hundred miles, with both banks of the 
river in the possession of the enemy, could only have 
ended in the diBCrganisation and destruction of the force, 
evea if such a mode of attempting an offensive movement 
had been possible. Its practicability under any oircum- 
atanoes might well be doubted ; but as events had turned 
out, there was no room for uncertainty. As neither boats 
nor boatmen were to be procured, an advance by water 
was impracticable, and in the like want of land carriage, as 
well as in the inundated state of the country, the army 
was incapable of undertaking any protracted march by 
land. It was evident, therefore, that all that could ho 
done, was to place the troops under cover until the ensu- 
ing cold season, and to collect with the least possible 
delay, the provisions and supplies, of which Bangoon was 
totally destitute, and which were only to be obtained from 
the distant settlements of Calcutta and Madras. 

The stockade surrounding Bangoon, however inadequate 
as a defence against European artillery, was a sufficient 
protection against any attacks of the Burmas ; and the 
head-quarters and general ata^ with the stores and ammu- 
nition, were therefore located in the most commodious and 
secure of the dwellings, which were mostly constructed of 
mats and timber. At a distance of about two miles to 
the nortlt of Rangoon, rose the imposing temple of Schwe- 
da-gon, the Qolden Pagoda, a Buddhist shrine of great 
size, and highly reputed sanctity, constructed on the same 
plan as the Buddhist temples in other parts of India, but 
of more than ordinary dimenuona and splendour. That 
part of it, which was in a more especial degree the sacred 
portion of the edifice, being supposed to ebshrine various 
precious reliques of the Buddhist sunts,' was a gradually 

1 tJodauMth thi* mia in ull to tw depoalM nllea of ths tbnr lut 
BnAdhu, tlisataff<itKnikai:U»DiU.tl»iT(it€r-potorGiinigiiiu, Uubitbtag- 
rstM of Kamp*. u>d clslit luin frwn tba bMd of OuMiM. or aikjtttniiM. — 
TmUlktloaot ttwInK^pUonontbeOiHt Ball >t atawe-d>-g<n, t^ Um Ber. 
Mr. HoiVb^ADMIe Jtmunbf, xtL 110. 
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BOOC m. fmini^ing- oone riiriiig' from an octagon^ haae to tbe 
cirAP. z heigfat of above 300 feet, aod t«nniii»ting in k apire aop- 
" — moonted ^ a Te» or umbrella of opm iron-wori;, from. 
^***' ifiiich aprang a nlander shaft, with a gildetf pennant: "nie 
boilding was solid and' of l»i<^w(»'k, but oeated' thrmigh~ 
ent witb folding, aad decorated witJi omaaiented moald- 
inga and nuiii(itur« maltiptoB of ibidf. It stood upen tfie 
snmmit of on artificial mound, abottt thirty feet high,' 
^rrided into two qnadrangnlar terraocB, supported by 
walla, and aeaended on either front by stone eteps. The 
npper ten-oee was nina hundred feet Ifoig by six hundred 
and eighty.*™ broad ; and both the teimoes and the aH« 
of the ab^ were coTMvd «ilji a nraltitade of small etrno- 
tons, ohapels and shrines and eeOa of the prieste, and 
aheda for pilgrima, and groteequa figures, and ornamental 
oolonmB, and large braa» bdls r all, ezoept the latter, 
made of wood, elaborately narved, and richly painted or 
gilt. The priests had departed- with their flocka, and the 
site of Shwe-da-gon formed an importsnt military ovi- 
work, in which Hia Majeety'a 69th Regiment and^ lite 
Uadras Artillery wore posted. Two roads leading fnom 
the nortitem gwtewaye c<mnected !BangDon with Ha 
^goda : the sides of the roads were lined by a number 
of smaU tem^eH and houses, the nsidences of Pnngia or 
Bmldhist priests, affording conTnnent cuttonmen-te for 
the troops am they were deserted by l&«ar ownera. &c- 
sOTdin^y, idong the moat northerly of tha Bwo which 
isa over the summit of a line of low eleration^ quarters 
were foond for the Bengd diTinon, Uteir left resting upon 
Mk» greet Pagoda, their r^t upon thngoon. Upon the 
more souttiraTi road, whtoh waa a uniRirm lerel, were 
ranged the oantonmeots of the Uadraa brigatfe, fiioing 
towards the river ; tnA, conseqnwitly, having their ri^t 
supported by the Pagoda, their left hj the torn Infront 
of both lineet Mcbended ihtnminable thic£et^ intemipted 
ocBasionally by swMnpfs whioh in th« rains irore swollen 
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into de«p and nufordable poude and Itkea. A dense BOOK 111. 
forest coming close to the foot of the elevation on which coat, u 
it «tood, intervened between the Great Pagoda and the ' ' 

river. Low alevationa, covered with thiokete and inter- ^^^*- 
mixed with morasses, extended round it in other direo- 
tions. The whole face of the country vraa uoat unpro- 
pitious to the evolutimis of disdplined troope. While 
these dispositions were in progress, detachments were sent 
out to explore the neighbourhood, discover and beat up 
the enemy's poite, and endeavour to bring baok the 
fugitive population. Parties were also sent in the men-of- 
wur'a boats op the river, to reconnoitre any defences the 
£iirmas might have constructed, and destroy auy armed 
boate or &re-rafta they might meet with. In one of these 
latter excursions, the boats of the Ligey, with the Grena- 
dier Company of the 38th, came upon an unfinished 
stockade at the village of Eemendine^ about sixty miles 
^m Bangoon, which they attacked and stormed, n^rtwith- 
Btonding it was defended by a greatly superior number of 
the enemy who behaved with spirit i and suecees was not 
attained without loss. A stronger detatdmient commanded 
by Qeneral Macbean marched on the some day into the 
interior, and fell in with the Qovenioi of Bangoon. The 
Burmas fled into the thickets ; and no traoes of population 
could be detected. Although no enemy appeared in force, 
yet indications were manifest of his accumulating numbero 
and increasing audacity ; and it was evident, -that the ap- 
proaching season would not be passed in inactivity, al- 
thctugh it would not admit of offensive movements of 
in^portanoe. The rains set in with great violence in the 
middle of May ; and the vicinity of Bangoon was quickly 
overspread by extensive inundations. 
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Operations againit the Burmat,~-in Aiam, — inKachar,-^ 
at ChiUagong^ — Delae/aaentfitated-atlCamoo. — Bitrmai 
■etvti the Frontier in great Force. — Inferiority of (Ae 
.MrUith, — aUadxd In/ the Eaemy. — Miicoaduct of the 
lTryivlar*,—-Betreat^mi Flight qf the >Sy>iiA«.— Qreai 
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Alarm tU Chittagang and Calcutta. — hiactivity of the 
£tirnutt. — Subsidence of the Panic. — S^egraie and 
Chednba redveed. — Ths ' Britith JJinei at Rangoon 
haraaed hy the Biimuu, — Detachment tent agaifut tfietn, 

— unfavourable Stale of the Counirg. — Burma Force 
encountered. — Stoekadet ttormed. — Attack on Stockade 
at Kemendine. — RepuUed. — Burma Metiengeri, — Ob- 
ject to gain Time. — Troopi tent againtt Semetidine, — 

Entrenchment on the Waj/ carried bg Storm, — Great 
Slaughter. — Kemendine evacuated bg the Enemy, — occu- 
pied permanendg hylhe British. — SicJmm of the Troopi, 
■ — Unhecdthineit of the Seaton, — Deficitncg and Un- 
vkoleiomenest of Food, — Mortalitg. — Be-appearance of 
tht Burma*, — Defeat of Fart of their Force, — Affair 
at Dalla. — Stoekadet <U the Confluence of the Rangoon 
and Lgne Rivert, — attacked by the Flotilla urith Troopt 
on board, and ttormed. — Land CUumn attack Stoeiades 
at Kamrut, — ieven Stockadei, two principal ttormed, the 
Rett abandoned. — Burma Commander among the kiUed, 

— Country inundated, — Expeditions by Water, — againtt 
Syriam, — Dalla, — and by Sea againtt Tavoy, — Mergvi 
Ye, — and Martahan. — Attempt lo recover the Shace-da- 
gon by the " Inwlnerablet," — War-ioate captured. — 
Stociadet on the River Bank deifroyed. — Madrat Troopt 
tent againtt Kyhlu, — repulted Kith Lots. — A tecond 
Detachment tent againtt the Place, — found abandoned: 

— EntretKhmenti at Thantabain on the Lyne Bi'iw, 
taken and destroyed. — Farce enfeAUd by Sicknett. — 
Approach of Afaha Bandoola with Sixty Thousand Men, 
— Britiih Force twrrounded. — Burmas tufered to ad- 
vance: their Left attacked and defeated, — repulsed at 
Kemendine, — their Right attacked and routed. — Grand 
Army ditperted, — Bally at Eokien. — Atlempti to bum 
Rangoon, — baffled. — ETiirenekmaits at Eokien attacked 
and ttormed. — Succeites of the Flotilla. — Bando<Ai re- 
treatt to Donabew, — altered Objects of the Campaign on 
the Part of the Burmat. 

BOOK III, TF^ILE the principal maoifestation of the British powoi 

CHAP, II. * ' was directed agwnst Bangoon, the eipulaion of the 

■ Burmaa from the frontier countries which they had in- 

1S24. vaded, vu attempted with but partial sacceoB. A force col- 
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lected in Aaam, under Brigadier- Qeaeral Mo Morine,' moved BOOK III, 
from Qoalpaiv, on the 13th of March ; and advuiiwd to ohm. n. 
Gohati, vhere the BormM had thrown up stockadea, but ■. 

abandoned them on the appro&ob of the foroe. The people 18M> 
of the oountr]', who had been treated by the Bormaa with 
the most unsparing cruelty, cordialljr welcomed the uriral 
of their delivereM; but their unwarlike character and 
miserable condition, rendered their co-operation of little 
value ; and the great difBoultj of procuring supplieB, aa 
well aa the labour of traversing a country devoid of roada, 
overrun with jungle, and broken up by swamps and water- 
CourseB, oompelled the Brigadier to auspend hia advance, 
sending forward a detachment of five companies of the 
46th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Richards, 
to meet the Comnuasioner, who had arrived at Noagong, 
from Sylhet, across the Jyntia hilla. Keinforoed by Mr. 
Scott's escort, Colonel Richards moved on to Kaliabar, 
and compelled the Burmaa to continue their retreat in an 
easterly direction to Maura Mukb. There the Oovemor 
of Aaam with a force of not more than a thousand men 
had stockaded himself; but Colonel Richards, who, in 
consequence of the death of Brigadier MoMorine^ had 
succeeded to the chief command, was unable for want of 
supplies to follow up his advantage. He returned, there- 
fore, to Gohati ; and aa the rainy seaaon set in, no further 
movement of any importance, on either dde, was preo> 
tioable. The expulsion of the Burmaa from Upper Aaom 
was consequently deferred. 

The Burmaa, as we have seen, had withdrawn from 
Kachar in the beginnbg of the year ; but it was only to 
return in greater for(». In the b^inning of June, they 
repeated their incnrsions from Manipur, eight thousand 
strong, and they gave out that they formed only the van 
of a more formidable armament. They advanced to the 
be^hta of Talain, Dudhpatli, and Jatrapur, and stockaded 
themselvea in their former positions. The weak division 
of native troops, which had been left at Sjlhet, under 
Lient.-Colonel Innes, advanced on the 27th June against 
.the Burma stockade, at Talain, on the bank of the Barak 

1 It conilUed ' of htcd wmpmilei of the 4<>tb N. I., utd ttiotOia Hang- 
pare Locftl Corpa, the Dliupore Locil bAttalkm, m wing ef Oie Clumpusa 
Xocil Goth, tliim brigndu of Mi poimden, and ■ inuU bod; of Irngnlu 
Hone, bedde* t gnn-lNU fistula on ttie BnhraaiiDtn. 
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BOOK xn. ri«flr. An attempt wm made iodialod^'ttM •tMrny ; bnt 

txtBkU. tteiraBparior numbwM and the ataength of UiepositiaB 

— reDdarad H oDBiioMMiU. lite dinaioa Mtnated to XBu- 

^"^ drapnr ; aid m tho iiiiniaaiiii^ iiMdaaieiK^ of the weaUur 

an^eBded all operational the Tfaiwiww xetoined their 



^e trnx^ aaaendAad for the paoteotion of the aoath- 
OMtnrn troMte wave eonceatiat«d *i Cidbtagaag, under 
0(Acoal Bhapland,' and a detaehmwit vae Umtvn^fonnwd 
to Samoo, tmder the oonmiaDd of Captain Jfoton, oon- 
BHting of five Companies of the ifith Kative lu&nti^ 
with two gune, and details from the Mag levj and Chittar 
gongProrinoial battalion. Neither tiie aumerioal strength 
4rf Um detMifainent^ nor the qoalit; of the troc^ fitted 
it tot BO expoaed a poaition, of the extreme peiil of whioh, 
the antbofitiee in Bengal aeem to have bean ill-infonned. 
In like manner, as the QoTenunent of Bengal had direoted 
Ita principal blow againat what it deemed the most vul- 
nwable point of the Burma dominions, the Court of Avft 
had, with great judgment, directed its main effort against 
tile most CBsbly defended and eaailj aoowaible part of the 
British frontier, i. foroe of more than ten thousand men 
m» ordsMd to moTetiumi^ JUakwt iqion Cliittagon^ 
and tiie oommaod wa» given to Haba Bandoola. Iha 
aaseimblage of this laige body under a gensrel who woa 
known to hare been ae1a«Quo«u advooate-of the war,.aiMl 
bore a high repatatioai for oourage and enterprise, was waB 
known both in Chittagong and Calcutta : but the strength 
of the itaroe and the ohanoher of the leader wnre strangely 
nnderralmd ; and it was beliersd, that the weak divisioB 
St CSiittagoDg «» Boffioient not onlj for the dc&nce of 
the provinoe, but even for the subjugation of ATrVim. 
nis miaappreoiatian of the danger whuh impended ow 
the frontief, oould onl<r be explained bj a mistakan eetir- 
mate of the inefficiency of the £unna equipment^ ai4 
. ttte pre-oooopation of the Uovemmant bj the expeditins 
to Bangoon. WhabMer was the «anM, the inadequacy at 
Um (WtesiTe artangtonmitB in tins quarter wis eigoallf 



■UnSa^ntb, <Md thg 1 



0»i»tlLiBf fa 4iitb,<Mdt]iglit1ittUi<B oTIht *Btti,)trroTlDd>l>itl» 
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more dimstrooB, if the Barma geatatl had oontiiraed bk BOOK HI. 
iBorementa with, the B{iirit with which thej ware aaat- <mim.a. 



The army of ArB^n made ite ^peannoe on the Chib- 
t^ong fronti^ in tim beginning of Hay, noari; stmnlta- 
neonslf with the arrival of the Britiidk expeditioD at 
Bwigeon. The Burmae crossed the Naf, aad adpanoad to 
BcAnspahng, within ftMnteen mitM of Samoo, where iita 
tone, aotuallj niuaterisg eight thouaaod men, was o«tt- 
oentrated under the four Bajaa of AnUcan, Bamri, Sondo- 
way, and Chedaba, aoting under tte ordsn of Maha 
JBandoeV who mrnainsd with a regem at *t*TtnTi On 
the 13th of Maf, th^ odvaooed to a small river flowing 
past SoBioo, but were prevented from croaaing it bj Hie 
, too of the two ffix-ponnders of OapUan Noton'a datach- 
mmt. On the ISth of May, thej effeotad the paasage. 
To appose then,. Obtain Noton had not above three 
hundred and "fifty regular infontr;, even aiter being joined 
on the lllh b; Ckptain Truenum with 'ttnve weak Com* 
pemioB of the 4Mh : he had also with him two hnndred 
and fifty prcwinoials, ijnd fonr hundred of the Hug levy ; 
bat their evident unsteadineasi as the hour of encounter 
a^^MMhed, Viewed that no relianoe could be pUeed upon 
any ezoept the Tegnlor troopa. His fcnw waa drawn iqi 
by detain NotoD behind a bsi^ Burronnding the oncaunp- 
ment ; his right was flanked by the river. At>out aizty 
paoee in&wt was a taid:, at wiuoh a Ht»xig pisguet was 
■tationed. At another tank to the rear, ap(»i his left, 
w«re posted the I^tmiioiaU, and the Hug levy : the ngolar 
Spcdiie with the sa-^nndaiB fwioed faia front. ^Hw 
Bonaoas took po aa e ac ion of a tank to the left of the «&• 
ownpBMnt, -snmxmded aa usual by a high hank whidt 
■OTeened them in some degree from Hit fire of the detad^ 
■Mnt ; and from whioh they piHbed f co-ward in tjieir aeoal 
niHiDer, lAelteriug tfaentadvee by butroiringin the ground, 
until on the mmraing of the ITtfa, they "weve within twelve 
paoas of t^s pioqueta, witii whan tht^ exohat^^ a anuut 
fin. SliePnwi&aialsBtationedatthetazkkon-Ukeleftcauld 
noiocigorbek^ttothairpoat; th^ fled, and ware foUowad 
bribe levy. The tai^ was immediately oooupiad by tls 
Bormas, who had siuread into the rear ; and the poaition 
was umteBaUa. Ai«toe«tw«sordei«d,md£orft aliortiiBa 
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BOOK, TIL conducted with Bome degree of regularity, until the party 
GHiF. II. arrived at the bank of a small rivulet, when the men, 
^^— — harasaed by the Bupeiior numbera and increasing boldness 
^^^ of the enemy, threw away their arms, and plunged in a 
disorderly crowd into the water. In the mtrest, Capt&ins 
Koton, Trueman, and Pringle, Lieutenant Origf^ Ensign 
Bennett, and ABaiBtant-Surgeoa Majsmore, were killed. 
Lieutenants Scott, Campbell, and Codrington escaped, the 
two former being wounded. Many of the Sipahis made 
l^ir way in scattered parties to Chittogong, and the whole 
number missing were about two hundred and fifty, some 
of whom were sent prisoners to Ava, where they confirmed 
the Court in their opinion of the irresbtible prowess of 
their soldiers, and in the confidence of their ultim&te 
triumph. Nor were these notions wholly unshared by 
the inhabitants of the British provinces ; and Chittagong 
and Dacca were filled with consternation. The panic 
spread even to Calcutta ; and however absurd the sup- 
position, it was thought to be not impossible that a Burma 
force might penetrate through the Sundeibsnfl to the 
metropolis of British India. Weak as was the detachment 
at Chittagong, a rapid movement of the Burmas might 
have oompelled ita retreat ; and Chittagong, and perhajs 
Dacca, might have been taken and destroyed ; but the 
opportunity was lost in idle exultation. Before operations 
were resumed, the setting-in of the rains rendered the 
roads impassable ; and the reinforcements, which might 
have prevented the disaster at Bamoo, reached Chittagong 
early in June, and placed it out of danger.' The occupa- 
tion of Bangoon had now also become a source of aniiety 
to the Court of Ava ; and, although they afiected to look 
upon it as a trap into which the invading armament had 
fallen, they found it necessary to recall their general and 
the choicest of their troops from Arakan to punish the 
intruders. The Arakan force consequently retired from 
Chitt^ong ; and the alarm which the late defeat had 
inspired yielded to a sense of security. The disaster at 
Eamoo reflected no dishonour on the British officers and 
r^ular troops. The misconduct and flight of the irp^;u- 
lars rendered the conflict hopelesB ^[ainst numbers, whose 

■ Hlg Uajmy'i 4ttb, from CulQuttn, and lAth, NJ., team Dacct; two Beg^ 
Dienti of M J. Bin »rrii«d from Bidou, UMn croUen ud gtm-iioBti. 
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superiority required the same steady Talour vhioh tlie BOOK ni. 
regular troops displayed in every indiTidual of the entire cnup. n. 
division, to have been succesafully withstood. '" 

While the eipedition was pursfling its course to the '"*• 
Irawadi, detaohmeDts had been eeut to reduce Negrois uid 
Cheduba, under the respective commands of Major Wahab 
and Brigadier MoCrei^h. They rejoined the army at 
Bongoon early in June, having effected their objects. At 
the farmer, a stockade was stormed, and carried without 
loss, and some guns were captured: but no advantage 
appeared likely to result from the permanent poBsession 
of the island, which was found to be of inconsiderable 
extent and covered with impenetrable ttiicket. It was 
abandoned. Cheduba proved to be of mors importance 
and some resistance was experienced from a strong stock- 
ade which defended the chief town ; it was, however, 
carried by storm. Of the Burma garrison, a great number, 
including their commander, were killed, and the rest 
crossed over to the main land. The Baja was subsequently 
taken, and sent a prisoner to Fort William. Colonel 
I Uc Creogh then proceeded to Rangoon with His Uajesty's 
13th, which had formed part of the detachment, leaving tba 
SOth Native Infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Hampton, 
and His Majesty's sloop Slaney, to retain the occupation 
of the island, the inhabitants of which readily submitted 
to British Tula 

The divisions that rejoined the main body found, that, 
notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the weather, 
neither the K^tish oommander nor the Burma leaden 
intended to suffer it to be a season of inactivity. The 
latter hod been joined by considerable reinforcements, and 
had commenced constructing stockades in every direction, 
so as to out off the communication with the interior ; 
while by night and day they kept up a harassing succession 
of attacks upon the picquets, sending parities through the 
jungle, who approached unperceived close to the sentinels, 
and killed any stra^^Iers whom tbey found off their guard. 
Fire-rafts were also frequently sent down the stream, 
against whose mischievous effects it required the unceasing 
vigilance and activity of the seamen to defend the numer- 
ous vessels off Bongoon. In order to check these 
annoyances, and feel the strength of the Burma^ a racon- 
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BOOK HL ndflsuuw wu made by Genenl CampboU on the SOth 
^ut.oi. Haj, iritli four ooropwiiM of EunqMKia, two of the 13th, 
"" and two of the SSth, amoimtitig to foor hundred .tosd, ani 

^^^ two hundred and itty Sipohia, and a gim and howitzer, 
btaa the Bengd .Artillery. The path led at times throngfa 
a close foEMt, and mm obetmoted, not only by natnnil 
hapediiaeiits, but by tieea, feUod ud strsva aoroffi it ; and 
lAere it ofwned, it came upon fields of riee and plaiia 
knee^aep in wat«r. Bain feU heavily, and the £atigae of 
draggii^ the gons beoame so great, that the cattle and 
men were completely exhausted when they hod toarohed 
bnt aboot fire miles from Bangoon. They were conse- 
qvently sent bw^ under the etcort of the native Boldieva, 
and Qeneral Campbell resumed hie route with hia handful 
of £nr(^ieane alonB. At the distance of about eight mUe^ 
a body ot the enemy, estimated at seven thousand strong 
was discovared, having their front defended by two in- 
trenchments, breast higli, with an interior ditch. Dis- 
posing one oompany so as to^eep the main force in chec^ 
fte other assailed the stockades ; and -the men forced their 
wi^ in by tearing down the stakes, or clambering over 
tttem, with the aasistanoe of each other. The Burmaa 
stood Uteir ground for some short time, and a oonSiot 
hand to hand ensued, in which the supericor hardihood and 
Tigonr of ttte Bnropean prevailed over barbarian courage ; 
and the bayonet in the hands of the latter, pn>Ted a 
we^Kin, against whidi the heavy sword and short Bpear of 
tbe former ware unavailing. A frightful caraage took 
place ; the surviyars Bed into the forest, tmd the Btockades 
were set on fireL The troops were then drawn up against 
the main body, but no dii^poaition woh shewn by them to 
vevenge the capture of the stockades, and the division 
slowly and unm<dested returned to its cantonments. The 
Briti^ Igea w«a oomparatively ineonaiderable.' On the 
following morning, Brigadier Macbean, with two regiments 
marched towards the post occiqued by the Burmas; bat 
no tnoee of tkem wore observable. Anntiiw stookade 

■ One d1Bc«, UeatsHit Howud of lb* iSlh, mi UUd, uK twg Llrat»- 
■Mnti, Mlcbglimi) O'BsDcnii.orifaBNltiiinreaeTerelTiriiiuKlMli Unfunnar 
aaitltwttiTntumnxat. NUa ruk and flle mnUUed, ud tmnt^-fln 
wODuled. Oflhelluniiu,(itKiTe tbreeJiondicddeid Imdlea wen [Oiind In tbe 
■I<xlarleiwtdu]juntfleMi.~I>wp»t<h, eii A. C«mpbel], IMJuiw. Docn- 
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-»m» diBoovMwd, and stonaad an tiw ""MTirag of Um SMI) BOOK UL. 
not iu from tiu OreBt Fagod&. ohmt. ib. 

Tha oaptore oE their stM^sdw on tha SStit and 30th ■ ' '■ - 
Jtme, had nae&cbin difloonraging the BiuTiiaB&ODi.tbBu: UH.* 
^an of sorrounding tho Britiah tcoopa in Baagoon, and 
either deetrajring tham, of compelling thws to aurreoder. 
PjfipaistioBa od. a, laige Hoale w«r« hc^ on, and worb of 
groat ertent and strangth were oonatnuitad at Kamandinot 
against which, it was detenained to make a joint attack 
ErDm^theshoraaQd&om tha liver. Three cohmms maeohed 
agftinst the povtion on the northern and eaatom £bo«^ 
fijiile two of the Companj'B oruizen, and othar snned 
wiMiilii, hffring three hundred of His M^eatT's 41at on 
boud, asoended the Irawadi. Oenand Campbell wm on 
board oiw «f t£e oruiBers. One column of Madras tmopa 
ondar Lieutenaiit-Colonel SmiUi, soon came into aotion, 
Imi; was unable' t» pmetnte through the enen^'a outer 
entoanohnwatfi. The eecond column, the Madras European 
Begimant, under Coloncj Sodgson, although received "hj a 
heaiT; fire, might have soocaeded in tha atiwupt, but tn 
unseaaonable diBoharge of grape firom aome of the amad 
Tesaela crossing its hiie of advance, inflicted more damage 
than had been saffarad from tiis anen^, and deterred the 
btmpe from prosecuting this- aatault. Th« third colunm 
&il0d to foro» its yny through the thickets to anj point 
iriiere it ooohl take part in the engagement. Hi* tcoopa 
were ordered to retreat, and the vessels fall dam the 
rnnr, jialding to the Burmaa. the hooxinr of th» i«j^ and 
in^iriting them to persevere in the contests 

PtttmovMlj- to Uds &ilur^ two saianl missians had ap' 
tivad, whidc psofesaed to have conw fens the nawly ap- 
pointed Bewoon, or Govemor of BangooOraDd front tha 
Tioeroy of Pegu, to dsmuid the cans* of attawik }xpa& 
' BacgooD, and to pcopoea a oonferenoe at Donabew with 
the British oammianoiMrs. Thia wao d«olincd. The iim» 
WDgers of the Tiosrcnit were appiioed thid the trangmimon 
of daapatidMS ta An would alone meet the wishea of tha 
British vffioore ; and thej }n«maed to return with tha 
Tieerqr^ oonouxrenca : but a» they iwer again aaada 
thaii- appeavance, it waa probable, that their puvpose had 

been to ubiia the condition of the bitish foroe, and to 

obtainaanqMBaaoa of hostilitdes. In this latter- m^aot 
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BOOK m. Uiey were disappointed, as arrongenients were iiiiin&- 
OBiF. iL diatelj adopted for repeating the attack on Kemeodine. 
■ Aocordingly, on the 10th July, a strong force was seat 

ISH. against that post and the stockades which had been 
erected between it and the Qreat Pagoda. It consisted of 
three thousand men, with four IS-pounders and four 
howitzers, under the CommajideT-in-Chief ; and two divi- 
sions of armed vessels were emplojed to ansul the river 
&oe. On the march, a strong stockade was found about 
two miles from the town, of whidi the front faced a plain 
covered with water, and the other three-sidas were imbed- 
ded in the surrounding forest. A strong £urma divisioa 
occupied the post. After battering the open face for an 
hour, a gap was effected, bj which an opening was made 
for the storming column of the Madras European Begi- 
ment, and His Majest/s 41at. At the same time, a second 
column of four companies of the 13th and 38th Regiment^ 
clambered over the palisades in the reu' of the entrench- 
ment. The Burmas were thus hemmed iu between the 
two parties, and fell in great numbers before the resiatloBS 
bayonet. At this period of the war, the Burmas, expect- 
ing no quarter, fought with desperation when unable to 
escape, and requited the forbearance of the eoldiera by 
treacherous attempts against their hves, which proved 
most fatal to themselves. The slaughter was in all cases 
disproportionate to the numbers engaged, and to the loss 
of the assailuitB. 

The force then moved on to the attack of the Kemen- 
dine stockade; bat by the time it had cleared a way 
thnn^h l^e thickets, and taken up its position opposite to 
the works, with the left resting on the river, and the ri^t 
extending inland, night had set in, and the troops had to 
bivouac in the forest. Batteries were also erected without 
loss of time, and notwithstanding heavy falls of rain, were 
ready to open at daybreak. A practicable breach was soon 
made ; but the total silence that prevailed in the entrench- 
ment, rendered it probable, that the Bunnas had not 
awaitod the assault. This was the case : they had abaa- 
doned their defence during the night, oarrying with them 
their dead and wounded. As the poet of Eemendine formed 
a convenient station for commanding the passage of the 
river above Bangoon, and could be supported from Shwe- 
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da-gon hill, it WEia detenained to oocupjr it pennaneDtlj ; BOOK III. 
and a hundred Zuropeana, with a Regiment of Madras ohap. il 
Native Iitfiutti; were left as its gairiBOD. The Burmas ~ ~" ■ 
drew back from their proximity to the British lines, and ^^^ 
concentrated their forces at Donabew, above fifty miles 
from B^agoon. 

A short interval of inaction followed the capture of the 
stockades at Kemendiae, and nothing was felt of the 
enemy until the close of the month. The interruption of 
active operation on the part of the invaders was unavoid- 
able ; partly from the state of the country, but in a still 
greater d^ree from the first appearance of that Hicknese 
whioh continued to prevail during the remainder of the 
rainy season, and waa attended with the most extensive 
mortality, It began with an epidemic fever, which at- 
tacked individuals of all ronk^ including the Commander- 
in-chief, and which, although rarely fat^ left the system 
BO much enfeebled as to be peculiarly liable to maladies 
incidental to exposure to the heavy rains and scorching 
Bun of a tropical climate. To aggravate these causes, the 
quantity and quality of the aupphes provided for the troope 
proved defeoSve. Belying upon the reported facility of 
obtaining cattle and vegetable food at Bangoon, it had not 
been thought necesBary to embark any extraordinary 
stores on board the transports from Calcutta ; and the 
JCadras troops landed wildi a atill more limited stock. Aa 
soon as the deficiency was ascertained, arrangements were 
made to remedy it : but the arrival of proviaiona froni 
Bengal demanded time, and in the interval the troops 
were dependent for suatenanoe upon salt meat, much of 
which naa in a state of putrescence, and biscuit originally 
<y[ an inferior dearaiption, and fiirther deteriorated by the 
infiueoce cS the climate ia engendering r^id decomposi- 
tion. Ilie want of sufficient and wholesome food i^[gra- 
, rated the evil effects of the aupeivabundant moisture of 
the atmosphere, and the evolution of deleterious vspouiB 
frvm the decaying v^etable matter of the surrounding 
thickets ; and the hospitals speedily became crowded with 
mok, beyond the means at command of remedial treat- 
ment. Fever and dysentery were the pre^uling maladies 
and were ascribable to local causes; but scurvy and 
bospital gangrene by which they were followed, were 
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SOCK in. mainly aUriboUbla to th« muilt of proper and salatat; 

cate. a. aonuahment. Such w«re the ooaaaqaaacot ot theea cooa- 

" billed canssB, tiiai towards the end of the monsooi^ 

1824. acvcriy time tfaoimnd man ware fill for active Autf. 

Hieir spirit ttemained, however, nnimpaired, and with tita 

intermission of the wet weather, and the anival of naoea 

adequabe auppliea, the troops, altiioagh thw miBiberB 

were great] j thinned hy disease and death, were- seatorad 

in soma degree to heal^Ji and efficieno;.' 

Diaeass was nof^ howevei^ the only ettataj idiich. tiut 
Bntish had to mcountat ; andafter a few wndcff of repoaa^ 
their exertions in the field wm:« again attended inth a re- 
Bswal of their tanurophB^ as wall as bj as. aggnnation. of 
their sufferings. TotmdA the end of Jb^.th* fiunoM 
weraobeervMd oroaaingin considerable nucnbeaa^'om Daih^ 
ea tiie ri^t bank of the rivat; to tlie laA shorn EeDMn^ 
dine ; and on tih» lat of Jul^ 'Um forestB. in front of tlte 
Bei^[al lioea «ne oecupied by tha 000197, while tthraa 
columns, eaoh eatamated at a ULOuaand ateong moved to 
the r^ht, as if intending to interpose between i^e liaan 
and the town. They were enoonntered by a oanipanj of 
tile 7th, and two of the 2Snd Madias Inihntry, wifdi a 
couple of guns, under the personal disectaioQ of Oeoeral 
Campb^ and vere soon driven hoia their forward posb- 
tion and dispersed. Xo futihca- attack was made; but 
&e Burmas were evidently pursuing their foranBTflBja, of 
henunii^ in tfao British, and compalling' them to rating 
either by fi>rce of arms, or by the imposstinlil^ ^ »m&- 
JDg themselves of the resouroes of tha oounliTi The oha^ 
rsoeived on the Ist, had no e&ot on Himt moTauantB ; 
«nd on the follovdng, a body marohed upon DeUa- IHaif 
wero repulsed, but with the loss of tiie, officer oomsuuid>- 
ing, Captain laaaos of the Usdras Army. Aa the iama 
n^oh had been deaeited by' the lahabitaBtB^ aerred aoij 



■MO* aoA lUS-tnD NitlK*, Mae DMrir rat llilnt at tto traar, ind g* 
tectb 1^ the litteri mS lain u wu till* number, r am uiond It ii._ 
eoeaSentHj la* in preportton than tliM vUi^ wb eiblMtad bT tar (U Itut) 

w .. 1-— i«,lBrtaiW*ri«tollO(«fcBl "•— "■"' 

witUraleB tlun one In twu... 

oiW' la nnnlT. On tbe wtOSff In r^ U 
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to give oover to the enemy's approoohet^ it was dft- BOOK III. 
strojed. csat. ii. 

The appointment of a new oommander, the Thamba ^^^~- 
Wungyi, in place of the Thekia Wungyi, who had failed i^i- 
to fulfil the injuDction of the Ck>urt to annihilate the 
invaders, gave an additional impulse to the operations of 
the Burmaa, and rendered them so daring and trouble' 
some, that Sir A. Campbell determined to drive the 
enemy to a greater distance. They had taken up a very 
strong position, about seven miles above Rangoon, at a 
place where another branch of the Irawadi, the I^e, 
joins the Rangoon river ; and had there constructed three 
la^e stockades, which completely commanded the stream. 
He first of these, stood ou the right hank of the Rangoon 
braach, about eight hundred yards below the junction of 
the rivers ; the second, on the left bank, at a similar dis- 
tance ; and the third, on the point of land at the con- 
fiueuce, which, from, its having a small pagoda on it, was 
denominated Pagoda point. At Eamarut, a mile and a 
half above this, on the left bank of the I^ne, but at some 
distance &om the bank, was a fourth stockade of still 
greater extent, connected with the others by subsidiary 
entrenchments. The works were defended by a force of 
at least ten thousand men. On the morning of the 6th of 
July, a fiotUla consisting of two of the Company's cruizecs, 
and seveisl smaller vessels, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Frazer, of His Majesty's ship Lame, having on 
botu^l G^eral Campbell, with two hundred and sixty men 
of the 4Ist regiment^ a company of the Madras European 
Regiment, and detaohmento of the 3rd, 10th, and 17th 
Madras In&ntry, ascended the river. The fire from the 
vessels soon overpowered that of the stockades; and 
having effected a Ir^each in the antranobments on the 
right hand, the troops disembarked, and carried the work 
by storm. The second stockade, was in like manner taken 
by escalade ; and the third was abandoned. 

While these operations were proceeding against the 
works on the river, a column composed of detachments 
from the different European r^mente, the 13th, 38th, 
and 69th, the Madras European B^iment^ and the 7th 
Native Infantry, with artillery, under the command of 
Brigadier Qeneral Maobean, tnardied from tbe Shwe^da- 
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W mSTOKT OF BHCnSH hsbu.. 

BOOK. in. gaa apon EanuKnt Tim MAataa of tbt £aresi eom- 
CKMr.u. p«Iled the return of the field-ordnance, with the extt^Un 
■' " — " ' ' ot nowJt unaU bovitoMB ; ud the HMroh was fitfOier 
1*H- impodad bj bwTj Min, Ae eoUmii, booeveE, eAtaaaii 
to the «dga af a ^ais, wJwre th^ ooiiid diAingoish a 
miae of Mwa diAbnat rtochadcB gmng miitual a»ffi»t 
to audi oUmt, «ad'O0C«ptMi iff a biobofous body of tio^B, 
vlio iBiiiifMe4'Wtire AMifidafMs in the impregn^ili^ uf 
tiunr defeBMD. After recooBMiriiig the woifes, GeBaMl 
Ueobean or^red the neereat of the stockades to ^ «i- 
teoked ; and it wee immediateljr eBooloded end babeB }y 
tbe l»Ui end 86Ut. AAMoaeBit was okared,t,he tiKk^ 
wareagHB fanned end. led ^eiiiat, a aeooikd ntft-haiVi, 
iduidithef carried in aaeqwaUfintr^idmaBitar. fntUs 
ittaok, Uq'er Side, <tf Eia M^eety's 13th, nw engaged in 
•inglaoaafliot wUk a Binna of Dank, whs fell beaeath bn 
•word. The daughter was feoi^il ; and thoae who flad 
from it mn too mush alarmed to tMnk of rallying. 1^ 
'panic WMi oomBMUiieated to thur oom^MaiieaB ; and Uie 
entaining Btookadea mre earned with liiUe reeintaBM. 
As attemfrii of the fogiUvM to asaetnhle on the ekiite of 
the fonst wes frwetvated by afew dieobargas of nuis^uistty.; 
and Um whirie of the eatrenohnMBtiS at Eamanit were in 
tite poMeaRon of the Britiah. £ight hundred of -the 
enemy were fonnd dead in the etoebadM^ and wunberB «f 
the weaaded perished in the tiiiokete ioto wbioh they had 
bem ooDv^vd ; amoag the laUer,'wiui Thamha Wung^ 
"the Bwrma commander. Theieaptofeof eomaaystockftilee, 
and the delibemte v^our with which they were «tormed 
and cacrieilralmaet'esialaaively by the hayone^ first atnuk 
iitrror into the Surmae.; and Uioy leanied no iloi^or to 
tbink thetneelTes aecnre within the entrencluaeate. A 
Btoong im^Msaion wee alao made upon the C3ourf.: and 
they now began, Uiai^gh pehiotantly, to admit some doubt 
of their trinmph, unleae the genias of Msha ParHJ-Mjn 
should redeem the r^Hitation of their arma. 

The inuudatiiMi of the oouotrj, and the siddy state of 
the tiw^a, precluded the.poe^bih^of o&ensiye opemtions 
on an exteoure aeale. Sir A. C^pbell oon&ned hie 
'movements, Iberefore, to the rediuriaon of the diatriots 
'whieh were aoeeBsible bj watw. Syriam, the ancaent 
-eapital of .Pegu,.near .tlia JunoUon of the Pegu dver vriUi 



that af SaagDoo, was -AUadMd utd taken en tb» 4Ui ofBOOKUI. 
-August, 'bj a part; of His Majest^B 4lBt, the Madsaa nur.ii> 
.Etu'<^>e*B Bagimen^ and IcStb Madras N.X, "and a diviaian -^— -— 
-of seaiaea from tbe flatUla. The Butbub had fortified l^^ 
themaelree in tke old Port u gaaa e fafitoi^, but bad aot 
courage to face an escalade. After a biisk fire, th^y ded 
aB the tcooftaadnvioed lo ti>e waaulL A datachiaeat MB 
.also seat to the oppanbe district of Dalla, whaie aat«dH 
:«de waain lifce xoaoner daaniad. Although hanwHi^-to 
ihe troops, these ezcuraions had the effeot of reliariag the 
-inhabitants &om t^ nulitaty ooaacription to wUch tk^ 
were subject : and soma of tbem now ventured to rettini 
to Baugoon, The psople of Pegu also began to ohensh 
hopes' of beiBg eaabled to shake off Qte joke'n^ieh Umjr 
bad borae for the last sixty Teare, and ^;aia bee«Buag.'Mi 
in^pendrnt kingdom under some deaGeDdast sf their 
futner kings. All encoumgenwit to this efiectiTBa, bow- 
ever, abstained from : asitvas thougbttbatitnugbteBtBil 
upon tbe Cocopan; the obligation of i^^olding a gcyvatm.- 
meat incompetent to defend itcdf, joul iovolve tbe'Britiah 
is an embarraasing ccanuction, unlikely to be attended 
HiUi advantage. It wih, tberefere, rsBolved.net to caua~ 
tentmce any inaurrectiocal morements amonst th« Tabuae, 
or petals of Pegu : and this cautious pdic; made tbeu 
baokwaol in ideotifjing thaii interests with those of XLe 
invaders. 

The naval resources which were available induced SirA. 
Caiu{^U to ezimid bis operations against the maritune 
possessions of Ava. ; and at the end of August^ a diivisioB, 
consisting of Sis MsJGstj>'s 69th aad tbe 7th Madiwi 
In&Dtrj usder Iiieut.-Colonel Miles, with seveial gun- 
brigsiand cruizers, were sents^nst tbe coast of Tenaseriat, 
& narrow but productive strip of Imu^ extending four 
hundred miloi along the bay of Bengal' towards the souib, - 
in wbieh direction it was bounded by the Malay ntatBs 
dependent »n Siam, while, on the «ast, a ran^ of meun- 
-tains separated it &am that kingdom. The oliief towns, 
.Tavoy and Ueixui, Efiaedily iall into "tbe bands of the 
JBritiah. At tdie.£c>naer,a party finendly to-them, beaded 
by the second in autbority, Bailed apoa tba QoFemor, and 
delivered np the town. At M«t;gui,same reustance was 
ejperiencfld: but after the fire finnn the defenaee -wna 



fl2 HISTOBY OF BBITI8H INDIA. 

BOOK III. Bilenced bj the cruizera, the troops landed and stormed 
oH&F, II. the principal etockade. The people^ a mixed race of 
^^^~" Burmaa and Peguers, at first fled ; but sbortl; afterwards 
1824. returned, and Hubmittad readily to their new maatera. At 
the same time, the reduction of the whole of the Tena- 
aerim provinces was completed, b; the capture of 
Martaban, a considerable town on the Sanluen river j and 
the subjugation of the district of Ye, by a detachment of 
His Majesty's 4lBt, and the 3rd N. L, under Lieut-Colonel 
Goodwin. Some resistance was encountered at Marbiban, 
where the Burmas wore in oonaiderablo etrei^h, and of 
which the defences were formidable : the stockades were, 
however, carried by the combined exertions of the naval 
and land forces, without any heavy loss. Te tendered a 
voluntary surrender ; the Burma troops abandoning the 
neighbourhood, and withdrawing to the vicinity of San- 
goon. Thither, also, the Europeans returned, while the 
Native troops were left to garrison the conquered 
provinces. In the northern districts, aa in the southern, 
the people, principally Talains or natives of Pegu, after a 
short interval of alarm and flight, returned to their habi- 
tations ; and the resotu^ies of Tenaserim became fully 
disposable. They were found to be of importance ; 
furnishing Bupphes of vegetables and of cattle to Rangoon 
and afibrding a oomparatively healthy atation, to which 
the oonvalescente of the army mi^t be sent with ad- 
vantage. 

On their part the Burmas were not idle ; and although 
equally prevented from moving in large bodies by the 
state of the country, they hovered round the British out- 
posts on either bank of the river, and kept up a series of 
petty but harassing mantouvres. A body of pidted men, 
supposed to be protected by charms and amulets against 
wounds, attempted a night assault upon the post at the 
Qreat Pagoda, but were easUy repulsed, and taught, by the 
loss of twenty of their number, the fallacy of their iancied 
invulnerability. On the Dalla side of the river, a small 
post, which had been established to hold the Burmaa in 
check, and was supported by several gun-brigs anchored 
in an adjacent inlet of the mun river, waa attacked on the 
night of the flth September, while a number of wat^boata 
attempted to cut off the gun-brigs. Both attacks were 
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repnlaed ; and the boats of the Lome, which bad bean BOOK III. 
manned and rowed up the creek, at the first olarn), put obap. ti. 
the Burma flotilla to flight, and oaptured fire of their ■ ' 
number. On the Bangoon river, above Pagoda Point, the m*' 
Burmas had erected stookadee, and were buaj in preparing 
fire-rafta, when they ware disturbed by a detaohmeut of 
European and native troops, under Br^jadier-Ueneral 
Fraser, who had succeeded Qeneral Macbean, in the com- 
mand of the Madras division, and by a naval force under 
Captain Chada of Bis Majesty's ship Arachne, which had 
joined the squadron. The combined force asoeadedthe 
river about twenty miles, and discovered and destroyed 
several stockadea, the Burmas in which, after exchanging 
their fire with the fiotiUa, fied as soon as the troops were 
landed for the assault, evincing the impression which had 
been made upon their fears by the destruction which had 
hitherto befallen their entrenchments. A circumstance 
ocourred, however, at this time, which might have been 
expected to have re-animated their confidence in their 
syBtem of making war. 

In the beginning of October, information having been 
received that the Burmas had strengthened themselves at 
Eyklu, about fourteen miles from Rangoon, Sir A. Camp- 
bell determined to dislodge them ; and, in order to gratify 
the Madras troops, who felt aggrieved that they had not 
hitherto been allowed to lead the way to victory, but had 
been employed only to second and support the Europeans, 
the enterprise was entrusted to them alone ; a brigade of 
the 3rd and 34th Native In&ntry, about eight hundred 
strong, with two howitzers, commanded by lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith, being sent against the enemy. Ue marched 
early on the 4th of October, and, after some delay and 
btigua occasioned by the state of the country, arrived 
towards evening at an entrenchment occupied by the 
Burmas. An attempt to carry it by escalade was defeated, 
with the loss of Lieutenant Campbell of the Pioneers, 
who was mortally wounded. The howitzers were then 
brought up, and after a few discharges, the work was taken 
in flank, and the Burmas retreated into the thickets adja- 
cent. From information obtained from the prisoners, it 
appeared that the Burmas were in greater force at Kyklu 
than had been anticipated, and Tdeutenatit<k)lonel Smith 
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M HI8T0BT OF UUmtHi INIIIA. 

BOOK TIL an^wd fi>r » nJBfoPBMBeBt of a detaehsMnt otF Huupum 
our. n. tvsopa. The OuuHiswiUiwB-Chief ivfosed to ^oir anj 
'^— — Bmwpean aaldiefs to be B^it,' bst dmp*tcbed tivoe hoD' 
ini. drsd of th» Mkdna Iftftutof, wttii two inoro field-pieoM^ 
aad witii tbeaa GoIoimI Smith marobed opoit EjUq <m 
tfao inonu^ of ttie 7th. Ob bis ^proMb to tbe poeitiM]^ 
» SBooeBBioii fd brewftworhs srrest^d his advwioe. Tbejr 
ww« Btonned, hot with imsvoidable delaf ; ani it was 
flv« in tlte aftamooB b^on (in fi»ce MTived at tbe prirt- 
oipttl Blockade^ raettiig ob sb eBissBoe on its right, tlie 
summit of which «•» oo*ered bj a fwtified Pagoda. A 
oolnmn of attack under Major Wahab mw direrted to od- 
-ranoB againat the Blockade in fit>OBt, while motinr- under 
Captain Williamson diTcifod to tii» right, to amanlt it in 
flank. A third cohunn formed a reewT^ while a port^ of 
ttie SBtfa N. L ws» dii-eoted to cktj ^e B^eda. I%» 
Burtnaa permitted tbe oolnmn of t^AmA to appnxi^ 
within sixtj' yards inthoot firinga riio^ whrai they poured 
upon tbem a fire of grape and mosqael^, so steadily 
maintained, that the Sipahis quailed beneath it. H^or 
Wabab and the leading o£om?s and mem wore Mned or 
wonnded, and the remaisder, losing their s^-oommant^' 
]ajr down to Boreen tttemeelTes from the fire. Tbe pMrtj 
sent agsdnat the Pagoda had beaa onable to make any im<- 
preeaioQ upon tbe post, aod had fimen back, pursued 1^ 
tihe Barmae. Tbe ctJnmn that was to have taken ttw 
works in flank had not made its appeaianoe. Hopeless of 
retrisTiog tile day, Colonel Smith (Mdwed a ntrvab, whicJt 
began with some degree of order, but soon degenerated 
into a flight ; and the mm cnahed in a oonfiiaed mM» 
down the hil],olose)y followed by tbe Burmaa. The pursuit 
was oheeked by the af^maoh- of C^tain WiHiamamn'ft 
diririon, whioh, unable to penetrate through the thicket, 
had retraced its steps, and debouched in time to oppose 
a steady front to the enemy. The eolnmn of reeerre dso 
soooeeded in rallying the fng^ves; and the whole re- 
treated in good order to Todaghee, whete they anired'at 
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«teTMtai»t^k Ttioattaf!ai*Ki<il>i*«ifcy«iaiiw«mUUMtB«IOE.IU. 

A Btport wen tormtaiti ia A.-n^ Hmk » great VMioo; bad ■ ' ■"-■ 
heanvaa; wtd tta-&ct»«aooBfltTn««tby ttwtraaiwaKBif 1^*- 
«f titft vma aad. aecouiEMnaota of thi» EftUtn eolcUaw^ 
getaMmillatwn iras mMDifaet«d, aod.oomntauiatwKM «ait 
qanavlBi canfaerad upm tfae I^NtdA. Woon, irijo QWBmwMted 
the BsBEU. fbeoo. 

Wbatevar ibaj hare baas bite iadttOMMnlv to ummt Uw 
hftard.of diMomfiiure abKyUoi-itoaQtaid acwumae* ««■ 
too obTJoualy miflchiTiotifc aodi naa- top iatolanbta to Um 
^irit <rf tjie umf to be puoad oiw witiuwt ntributioo. 
ImsMdiata Daeaauns vera adopimllu nmedj' the anLcon,- 
aequeitces of tba disaater, aod a. foice of foor biutdied aod 
twenty BaropoMti^ and tlure«t hmtdred and fiftf Native 
£i£affiti7, wUJt three field-^wea,. wm detached ac^nst 
Kykhi, <m the aflexneoa of the 17Uv uodar BrigiulMC 
M'Ciea^ On appraeabung tbe pesitMn, the diviHOB 
foHud the masf^ed bedioa of thi>ea who fell aa the 7th, 
anspcBded to the traw by Ml* read-aide, after haviiig 
wifl&red eTer; BMitilation tba^ bacboiwii oruelty oould 
dsnaa. The aight aarved to Ttniatr tbe iodigBation of tbe 
teoopa, and the; pwwatt oil eaitecly to revenge tbair oora^ 
poniooa ia anns. Xbetc Teogeanoe waa diaapiKtiated : the 
enemy had not ifaited for t^ oartaJa.retaUatkin, but bad 
Uifis baii^ bo Kfighfchij wkwe be was reirorted to have 
cacaived reinibrcwaeBts^ and thww). up entmocbinuita, 
Brigadier M'Craagh coBtinued hia saarch to tl» epot iadi~ 
cated, but found no other restige of tbe Bumae tb^a aa. 
nnfiniahed and abandoned: stockodo. 'B&vibs deatroyed 
tbe works at tbe difiereBt Btfttioas, the diviaiwi retuntad 
to Baogoon without tbe loss of a man. 

Kor was the ex[>editioa to Syklu tbe only action at this 
period, DOtwithBtaodingthe pbyaiotd obstacles to militu; 
operation and tbe cg-ip[dad oonditioa of the foroe, wblidi 
Qvinced the spirit of both the naTat and military aerriceft 
'Dta broUier of the Eii^ t^ A«a, the PriiM»of Iluinwadi, 
who had been plAoedatthe bead of the Burma umy, bad 
omtinsed in poaitaon w^ faia main body at Donabew, b«t 



fie mSTOBT OF BBITI8H IHDU. 

BOOK m. hod detached a port of his forco under the Eye 'Wangji, a 
cuAe. II. principal member of the ministry', to Thaatabain on the 
' ■ ■ Ljne river. Here he was attacked, on the 8th of October, 
1B24. 1,^ Miyor Erans, with three hundred of Hui Majeat/s 
38th, one hundred of the Uadras Light Infantry, with a 
detachment of Artillery and a diTiaion of gun-hoate, th« 
flotilla being commanded by Captain Chads. The party 
proceeded by water. On the 7th they arriyed opposite to 
Thantabain, which was defended by three breast-worka of 
timber, and fourteen war-boats, each carrying a gun. After 
exchanging a briak fire, the troops and sailors taoded, and 
stormed the works. On the fallowing morning they at- 
tacked and captured the principal stockade^ which waa of 
great strength, being two hundred yards long by one 
hundred and eighty broad, and constructed of solid tim- 
bers fifteen feet high, having an interior platform eight 
feet from the ground, on which a number of small iron and 
wooden guna were arranged, while a battery of seven 
pieces of ordnance of larger calibre were placed in bat- 
tery along the lower part of the work, through openings 
pierced for the muzzles of the guns. The Burmaa, after 
one or two ineffective discharges, fled from the approach 
of the storming party, and the entrenchment was cap- 
tured without loss. In it was found a temporary building 
for the accommodation of the Kye Wungyi, perforated in 
many places by the balls from the flotilla ; a circumstance 
which, no doubt, ooatributed to the rapid evacuation of 
the stockade. The works were destroyed, and the forcd 
returned to Rangoon. 

The rains which had intermitted in October, returned 
with great violence in the beginning of November : and as 

I Allbangb tlio Burma fbrm of Gorfitument ia that of ad sbKlute despotism^ 
™a. The flrfit coiistats of four members, entltleil Wnngj-ees, pnjptrlj irrllten 



ctnupleted by ^^^ or Ibd Saiaih^a^yia^ or S«TetarieB, 
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ntTMa idvlHra of the Slag. Tbe^ hire tb 
The ClovBmor of s proTlnco li tlyled Mjo-in 
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the transports with ftesh stores had not yet reached BOOK IlL 
Baogoon, the contianonce of the aameoauMs, an unhealthy omr.ii. 
chmste and unwholeeomo food, admitted rf no material ^^-^— 
alleviation of the sickneas. Scarcely thirteen hundred i^i*- 
EuropeaiiB, man; of whom were enfeehled bj rsoeDt 
disease, were fit for dutj ; and the native regiments vera 
similarly rednoed, both in numbers and vigour. The sof- 
feringe of the troops were, however, forgotten, in the pro- 
spect of new triamphs ; and the approach of danger etima- 
lated them to exertions of which Uiey oould scarcely have 
been deemed capable. A final effort to drive the invaders 
into the aaa, or bring them in chains to h« subjected to 
ignominy and torture at Avo, was now to be made ; and- 
Maha Bondoola, having added to the troops recalled from 
Arakan all the reinfiircementa which the utmost exertions 
of the Government could levy, was marching at Uie head 
of a reputed hoat of sixty thousand men, to annihilate 
the British army at Bangoon. He arrived in the vicinity of 
the British lines in the beginning of Decambar, and was 
allowed to take up the position he selected without inter- 
ruption, it being the pohcy of the Commander-in-Chief to 
encourage his presumption, and thus bring the enemy com- 
pletely within reach before striking a decisive blow. The 
array of the Burma army, which was supported on the right 
bjanumerous flotilla of war-boats and fire-rafts on the river, 
extended from the Irawadi, apposite to Dalla, in a semi- 
circular direction, past Kemendine and the Qreat Pagoda, 
facing the Bengal Unee, and rested its left on the bank of 
the Puzendoon creek, half a mile from Bangoon on the 
east. The front was covered in moat places by thick 
jungle, but, where open, was protected by breast-works 
and stockades, which were constructed with singular ra- 
pidity and sldll. Of the Burma force, half ware armed 
with musquets, the, rest with swords and spears. They 
had a number of ginjals, or small cannon, carrying balls of 
from six to twelve ounces, and some pieces of heavier 
though not very serviceable artillery. A body of five 
hundred Casay horse, mounted on the small but sturdy 
ponies of the country, formed their cavalry. The key of 
the British position was the Qreat Pagoda, wiiich was 
armed with twenty pieces of artillery, and occupied by 
three hundred men of His Majesty's 38th. The 28tli 



W RISTOBB OF BKITISB OmUL. 

aiX)EIlLH«lfu lafimte? ma ste&Md; stiitBbaa^ iJ<W9 ttw 

QUKiu boghta ta tdw tOMV ware part«l Hit IC^wt^'a 13Ui, wtMi 

— — ^ Bwu giuiB OB their right. Hi* rwiwiiJAwr of tha fwmt 

^^^ «H ■RftDged eotainwucMting wth Baaggoo, nfaieh «■» 

flirtlur dafeiKiadbj the oliippiBg. jLpoaioi&gBki^f'Uw. 

lanai, oBginall; a Boddlust oasveBt, wasoetufMA bf tan. 

liuBdred of ttte Madns EuropMa lofinbiT' wid; mhw- 

Sijwhis, with gnit*; and Um afeaekadtt of HeEHodine^ 

w]ii(ih oDTsred ^e loft i««r rf tbe poflitiett, 'vm* bald bf 

ttMSathMwlna Satin In&M^ and* few wttfasMacbwi 

AiroiNMi Befinent, nudar M^or YKtea. Hift Uiyeat^'a 

^oop Sophiai itndv C^aiu Myno, wad Uie SftMlita gtm- 

Img, aiMdiored off SenuBdiiH^ matcnkUf addefk to ila 

defenaJTe Ertiungth. 

Betireaa th* IM and 5th of'PnePwdwr. tba Bunow di»- 
pkyedincsseantaatintrfi.iii advanioBg tlteir works <jpaft 
to the &itiah linea, and is repeated attocks- U4»^ ttw 
ato^ade of KeKiBiMline, ahewing that tb^ aooiint^ asU? 
BMied Ua importeuco. Thau> ettirta nere Mpulsed witia 
dntingaiBhed g^lautty. The; kept up aconalAQtrfireaJaQ 
apon the TeaaeiB in the river freai Uia oppottte bank, hmt 
did litUa eiaoutioa. Nor were tiieir fir^raOs, altiwot^ 
lannched with peraavenng diiiganoe^ pradackiTC of Btodk 
debuneDt. No serious attempt waa tnada to ol»<^ tbair 
ptogress; although, on the lat,B dinaioa, uader Ib^M; 
Sal^ attacked the left of the enemy, dtore ibtmt into Um 
forast, and destrojed thair aBtEamdmeiUB,' and on ito 
fbUowing maratug, two Borliaa were made &*m Um. 
Agoda, which in like maimer oompelled the Buebus to 
oonoeal themeelrea in the ac^oining jun^a. Aa aoon a» 
Um troops retired, they returaed te their poatitw, md 
Msumed tiieiF works ; wid, an hj the fifth of bha meotta^ 
they had bagim to ba trouUiaoiita along iho froat^ Sir A. 
Qaupbell conofflred that tha period bad airiFad for m 
ganeral aituA upoe them. A part; of guu-bo^ waa a^ 
ODBdiiigly seat up the Pawadooa. creek, to t«ke Uift. 
BanoM in flan^ while bwo ookaauio, oae al«Taa hundred, 
limng under Mi^or Saks x^ tLa otbet of six hundf«l 
vadar Uajer Walker, moved upon their 1«£L Botji rrlnlinn 
Ibraed their «arf tiarough the Burma aotEaDohmeatf^ anil 

I In tliIsulleiiCBplBlnO'Sbeairu^[ll«il,uidflveomcenof Cbsiaamiv 



SfSVKJt .&BHT AT TtASGOOS. I» 

Imika and soattored- tiwir iuboion, until tbe lAofe of the BOOK m, 
left of tbe eaem; -mm .dmea frnM- 1^ firic^ wi& the icmm ovap: tt. 
<tf'tfacirg«ai,tM)dm(litM7aailiKd[^8tion3. Thairloe» -■' ■■- 
was also Euvei«^ wtail* tlut of tbe Britirii. wu mooiiaideP' '^**- 
abb; exo^is ttndeaiih oTMajor Wather, who wna idiof 
attha headof hi> cshmm. 

^though dialoi^d ttemi his poaititm ob th« left^ IHabc 
BandooU did not tUak i^ntetmrnrj to q|uit the field, tnti 
ooatcentratiag hi* troops OB'Hi*oeDtn« amititeni^t, csni' 
DOKoded theia to pueh forward th«r tMscbee in the direff- 
tke of the Great Pagod% mttiL the^ were wiUiin a hu n di 'eJ 
yaxim of the mouid. Ta ctuwe them flnallj' fi«m tl^ 
TToinity, Sir A. CampboU ordered an attack to be made 
upon them, on the 7th De«embar, in ibar ixdaimus oom- 
fflanded aevtm^ bj Lieutck-Colonda Malltt, Brodie, and- 
Hulby, and Obtain Wilscoi; U^or Sale, ■wiHii his divirioB' 
aotULg upon tiw eaamj's left and rear, l^e advaooe ot 
tbv colmBna vaa preceded hy 9. hoKTf aantteaade. Thej 
^<BI« reeuvad with a biiak Sie frooa the eaemj ; but aa 
sotn aa they uaacsd tha tteocbee, the Bormafi fled : aad: 
tbs grood aimj, winch vaa- to hare freed Ava from tbB- 
pnaanca of ihe imsders, was coiopletsl; routed aad £»- 
oigauised. Tlie divisioa whioh had been prevtoudy so* 
gaged in fruitleaa atiadLS upon Kev«)diae, made a finiJ 
attempt on the morning after tile octksi at the Pagoda, 
bnt WBB again rapulaed, and desisted from tbe eater^iae. 
A body which oootuKied to ooeupj the stockades at DaJl^ 
wa* drivBD from them on tha JOtb, b; a party of Hi» 
Uajest/a 89<Ji, sod some Native tro«ps : and the neigh- 
houhood of Bangoon was conaidu'ad to ba do longer is- 
feated bj a hoatile force. With that perasverance, how 
eral, whic^ so remazkahly chacacterised the Borma oom- 
iMndec^ and the elasticity with whioh tttey reeoverecl 
Own defeat, it aooa, appeared that the; were still in tho 
nnjgh hni Tr^nfiii .: aoid' it WSB aseertained that thej had 
thKnm up strong defeooeB at Koiasn, about feiir milw 
notUb of the Ofeab Sagoda, where twenfy thouuad mai» 
l^.raliied, m>dar the oommand oTMaha Thilws. It nw» 
nnnwimiTj to dislodge them, and ^mpel Idieii- remorol to» 
greater distance, not onlj in completion of the military 
movements- whioh had bit&erto been so sncceesful, but ixL 
order to protect Rangoon from the moie inaidious. projeots. 
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BOOK in. of the Burmas, to effect its destracUon. On the night of 

DHAP.ii. the 14th, an eztenaive oonflAgratton, attributed to inoenr 
~ diaries, broke out at once in different places, by which the 

I8S1. Quit hats were speedily consumed ; and a great part <^ the 
town was laid in ashes. The flames were fortunately sup- 
pressed by the exertions of the garrison and the sailors of 
the squadron, without having done any injury to the 
pubhc stores ; and without any attempts of the enemy to 
take advantage of the temporary confusion and embar- 
rasBment which suoceeded. Accordingly, on the 16th 
December, two columns, the right formed of detach- 
ments of His Majesty's 1 3th, and the I Tth and S4th N. L 
with one field-piece, antj siity men of the Govemor- 
Ueneral's Body-Quard, the whole six hundred stron^^ 
tuider Brigadier Cotton, jrho had recently taken the com- 
mand of the Bengal division ; and the left, eight hundred . 
strong, composed of detachnsents of the 3Sth, 41at, and 
69th King's Regiments, and the Madras European Regi- 
ment, and of the 9th, 12th, 28th, and 30th, H". L, with five 
guns, and the rest of the Body-Quard, commanded by 
General Campbell himself, marched upon the works at 
Kokien. The latter was intended to assail them in front ; 
while the former was to make a detour and attack them in 
the rear. The works were strong and extensive, consist- 
ing of two large stockades on either flank, connected 1^ 
six circular entrenchments, the whole being three miles in 
circumference. The left column, on reaching the point of 
attack, was divided into two portions, which were respec- 
tively directed against the two principal stockades. The 
right column, on arriving in the rear of the left stockade, 
was for some time exposed to a heavy fire, by which the 
13th which led the division, and which had signalised 
itaelf in eveiy action in which the regiment had been 
engaged, suffered severely. Three officers were killed,' 
and Major Sale and several others were wounded ; but 
nothing could arrest the progress of the troops, and the 
entrenchment was carried at the point of the baycoiet. 
At the same time, the 38th had escaladed the front {ae& 
of the stockade, and the Burmas, hemmed in by the asaail- 

1 Lieolemnti Dsrby. Fetre, and Jonea. two Seijewils, und Mian nnk uid 
llle, vers ktUed : etgbt olBurs. Inclirding Utjen Biit ind Dennle, lira Sa- 
jeanta, and (brtj' privates, were womiaBd. 
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anta, fell in gr«at Qumbers. The other principal stoclude BOOK m. 
was captured with equal oeleritj b; tha 89th, and in naip.n. 
iwentj minutes the whole of the works were in poaseaaion ■ ■ 

of the British.' The Bormaa sustained a severe Iobb on ^^^ 
this occasion, as the fdgitivea were intercepted b; the 
OoTemor-Genenl'a Body-Guard, a detachment of which 
had recently joined from Bengal, and proved of great ser- 
vice in the ensuing operations. Equal success attended 
the British arms on the river ; and the boats of the men- 
of-war, and guu-boat« towed by the Biana steamer, cap- 
tared and destroyed a number of war-boats and fire-rafla. 
The dispersion of the grand army was thus oomi^ted ; 
and the Burma General, retiring to Donabew, employed 
himself with the most laudable resolution and activity in 
rallying and re-organising his army, and placing it under 
the shelter of entrenchments of more than ordinary 
streogth and extent. The character of the war was in 
fkct changed. The Burmas no longer ventured upon 
offensive operations, but conftoed their objects to the ' 
defence of the line of the river, and the exclusion of tha 
British from anyconimnnication with the upper provinces. 
The Ol-succesa with which this policy was attended, we 
shall hereafter describe ; and in the mean time, advert to 
the events which had occurred, in other quarters. 
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I BesldsB the loai enOered by Uie lath, tbe cunaltlH of t)i« dny. wen, lix 
killed, and Bigbtr-flTa noondM ; of tbe latter, LMDHiunt O'BuiCon. Bengal 
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saij to lall back to Qt^Ati, tke Buinus retura«d to 
- ih» stfttions whtttae ihej had b»aa expallad, dud renewad 
thdi work of Bpolifttion in tita «dJMaat districta. It imo, 
therefore, dat«rmuted to eSeot their final expuMoa ; aud 
Lieut.-Colonel Richards, having been placed in oommand 
of a Native force, about three thousand strong, was in- 
structed to perform the duty.' Although the state of the 
countrj delayed the tHeTement of his entire division ; jet, 
towards the end of October, two detachments were sent 
in advance by water, to diec&'tbe pradaitory incuTsieasof 
the en«aj. U^or W»teni, with port of the Dita^ore 
battalion, prooeeded to Saha Chowki and Neagong ; and 
Htyor Cocker, with a wing of the Champaran Light In- 
foitrf, to Koliobar. The first divisioii, on acriving at 
3aha Cbowki, found the Burmaa anpcepared tor an attack, 
ftud d^^fkBEBed jmmng the villager. In their ^ight many 
.were killed and taken. Th^j waie fi^&w«d to Noagoug^ 
nbare tbe BoauBaji, the Burma Qov«Bar of Aaun ^rita 

th Reglmenta of NsUra 

^oii. CliBinpsnn IJ(bt 

* boitr oT Im^ir Horn, yiiHi «-11offil&«f 
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iMitrsiKdiedwiUiatti<*MBhuMb«diM». fie didnatwirak BBQK XI). 
&fl anrivKl of tbe dAtftDtHDeats, bwt ntvMtad with h> aup.m. 
uwek prsai{iitiiiaB«a t* ronder it iaapwaibk to ofwtake ■■ ■■ ■ 
bim. The dineian vnder Mqer CoopM^ having m ite ISU. 
.VMite dJ^Msed a J»Mlf of tb» anw^y, ftHud Kaliabu sImd)- 
danad. These «d««Beed pAsttions bou^ Moured, Colonel 
JbdMwds moTcd the reamindw of liui £>roe ; but, as Ue 
BuDsA 1^ ^Mig tbe riTor, Ibe ataros and baggage ^van 
tnn^iorkad in boata th»t bad io ta tmdced agaiEwt tke 
iNirr«ut,md hie progtewi «m, tbc«e£are, wXDevhat tediotM. 
It v/m iwt until the MIi.Jmib*^, that the whale won 
oODcentRited at UwwaKidLli, on tha firahmaputra, one 
htmdred and twanty lailMi fron Qohati, dttniDg the 
4wuutiy, as ih^ aAmncad, of •ev>M^ datadMd partiee d! 
tito Barsrma on their fi«^% and oompelliag thMa t^ ratiie 
fiolher to the east ; at-fint te JariKtli,(uid tli«i to&u^ 
pw^ tha capital at Uppar Aatm, -ntuated on the Diklu 
nver, a £Mder it the Snhoupatn. ColoBd BksfaM^ 
urivad at Baogpnr on ttu SQth, and having aarried 1^ 
aaeakde a atjoi^ atookade ajertad aiaoM the road, invaob- 
:ed the souUi bee of the< fi^, a aqava building of mason^, 
on the walls of which two fauadcad pieeas of ordiMoee of 
VMious ealitve were mounted, aad'the aj^roach to whidi 
WM defended bj de^ swaiapa and a ditoh. AmmgataoBte 
wave made to baUer the walk, aad efiiMt a breaofa, whan 
propOBala fbraurrwidar waseusMired. The garoaon ocB- 
■maboA of Biamaa and rt ananae ; the latter baing the fcd- 
lawem of the ohidfa who had baao oj^osed to the Itiya, 
Cbaniba Eaata, aod'had oailed ia the aid of the Biinam. 
The pvceenea of dai^)er had di^oaed nai^ of them .to 
dtaaeit their aUiea ; aad violent disBeoaioos hod for aome 
tiiae prevailed aatao^ tbwn, in the ooume of whioh, the 
hcAd of tlie pBtiy, the Beora Jt^a, had reoeotly baen mar- 
derad at J^haUi, Two of tha surviving ohiefs now in 
Bangptu-, the Sham Phokan and Bagli FhcAan, ware d»- 
siimua td making ta-ma with the Engliah ; and they auo- 
oaedsd in pecaundiag the oppeaii^ party to permit the 
dec^ateh of an embaaay to Iiieut.-OoIoQel Bieharda, "to 
leara the cuiditioos whioh Uiey might ezpaot. Aa the 
aaason was advaneed, and difficultias and dela^ in .bnng>- 
ing up auppliM might be autioipated, it was thoi^ht pru- 
dent 'to paiTnJt aucb of the garaiaon ae continued hostUdy 
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BOOK IlL to withdraw into the Bnnna territory, on condition of 
OBAP.tii. their abstaining from any act of aggNflsion on their 
■ retreat Those, who were willing to Bubmit, were allowed 
****■ to remain in Asam. The terms were accepted. Sham. 
Fhokan with seven hundred followere Burrendered. There 
were about nine thousand of both sexes and all ages, in- 
cluding two thousand fighting men, who marched towards 
the frontier ; but many fell off by the way, and established 
themselTOS in Asam. The occupation of Bongpur and the 
retreat of the Burmas successfully terminated the opera- 
tions of the campugn, and rendered Afiam a British pro- 
vince. There still continued, howOTOr, a demand for 
the exertions of the British officera to restrain the 
lawless habits of the Sing-fos, and other barbaroos 
border tribes ; who, taking advantage of the disorders 
consequent on the Burma invasion, overran and laid 
waste the adjacent districts, and carried off great num- 
bers of the inhabitants as slaves. The determinatioa 
trhich was shewn to prevent and punish the outrages of 
these tribes, induced them to make oommon cause with 
the Burmas ; and in Uay, a joint force of Burmas and 
Sing-foB entrenched themselves at Dafii Qam and Bisa 
Gam, villages on the Nao-dihing river. These were suc- 
cessively attacked on the 9th and 1 1th June, by a detach- 
ment of the STtii Native In&ntry, under Lieutenants 
NeufviUe and Eer. Little resistance was made at the 
former. At the latter the Burmas drew up in front of 
their stockades, as if with an intention of giving battle ; 
but a corresponding move being made by the ^pahiE^ 
their courage failed, and they retired into their entrench- 
ments. Being closely followed, they attempted no stand, 
but evacuated the whole of the stockades, five in number, 
as the troops advanced to the charge, without firing a shot. 
On the following morning, the enemy was pursued to the 
passes in the mountaios, by a party under Ensign Boylc^ 
less with the eipectation of overtaking them, than that 
of rescuing the captives they were carrying into slavery. 
The hope was not disappointed ; and, although the enemy 
were seen from the top of the first pass, maJcing their way 
across the second, at a distance which precluded the 
chance of coming up with them, they had quickened their 
adranoe only by abandoning much of their spoU and leav- 
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ing their prisoners behind. Manj huDdrede of A^meae BOOK III. 
were redeemed from certain bondage, &nd restored to their chap. hi. 
native villages. Arrangements were subsequently made '" 

with the barbarian tribes of Upper Aaani, by which they ^*^^- 
were converted into dependents and aUies, and detached 
from all connection with Ava. 

The operations in Asam had been regulated by the 
prindplea originally laid down, and had been confined to 
the expulsion of the Burmas from the province. Adher- 
ence to a similar prudent policy in Eachar would have 
obviated muoh embarrassment and disappointment, and 
avoided an enormous and fruitless expense. When, how- 
ever, the difficulties in which the expedition to Baogoon 
was involved were made known to the Government, and it 
appeared doubtful whether the British force under General 
Campbell would be able to penetrate into the interior of 
the country, the views originally entertuned were depart- 
ed from, and plans were suggested which received the 
earnest support of the Commander-in-Chief^ for an inva- 
sion of Ava, by two considerable umaments, one of which 
was to penetrate Eroni Eaohar, through Manipur, into the 
valiey of the Ningti river, falling into the Irawadi ; the 
other from Chittt^ng through Arakan, and across the. 
mountains into Ava, where it was to effect a junction 
with the army of Bangoon. The Burmas had shewn that 
such routes existed ; and it was rather hastily concluded 
that they would be equally practicable to disciplined 
troops encumbered with heavy baggage, stores, and artil- 
leiy. The consequences were such as might have been 
anticipated from so inaccurate an estimate of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome. 

The force that wag assembled on the Sylhet frontier for 
the Kachar campaign, in the cold weather of 1824-fi, con- 
sisted of above seven thousand men, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Shuldham.' No opposition was to 
be apprehended from the enemy, for the Burmas had 
abandoned alt their posts in Eachar; and the exertions of 
the Court of Ava on the side of Rangoon, prevented the 

' It vu formed at ili Iteglmenta of N J. ; tbe Ttli, U±, uid Utb, brigaded 

" - ■ - ' ■ - - - It),, sDit,, and SScd. u thi 4[b BrlgiHe; [wo 

ni^ — __ .v. a..ii.^^ i^^cal Corp*. 1 Coriii o' 
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BOOK Iir, posBibilitf of their reinforcing to aoj extent their parties 
OKAe. III. in Uuiipur. The krmj had, however, much more fiH^d- 
~^— — ftble foes to contend with in the character of the country 
1B26. th^t yna to be trnversed, and Terj soon experienced the 
Btter impoBsibilit/ of triumphing over the phyeicol obsta- 
cles opposed to its progress. 

The first more of the K&char foroe brought Colonel 
Shuldbam, with the artillerj and the 3rd Brigade to 
Dudhpatli, bj a road which had been made with infinite 
labour bj the Pioneers, from Bhadrapur to Banskaodj. 
From the latter to Monipur, a. distance of nearlj ninety 
milm, the whole tract presented an uninterrupted sacces- 
sion of ascents and descents, abrupt hills stretching 
across the road from north to south, and separated at their 
bases by narrow streams, with precipitous banks, running 
in a deep miry bottom, and liable, like aU mountain rivu- 
lets to a sudden and rapid rise after every shower. For 
the first thirty miles, the hills were clothed fi:om their 
bases to their summits with thick forests ; the spaces be- 
tween the trees of which were filled up with an intricate 
>ct-work of intertwining reeds and brushwood, effectually 
screening the alluvial soil underneath from the rays of the 
sun, and converting it into a deep and plashy mire after 
every slight fall of rain. To aggravate these difficulties, 
the season proved imusoally wet ; and frequent and heavy 
nuns oommenciDg early in February, and continuing 
through the month with little intermission, aooa evinced 
that all expectation of reaching Manipur across the hillii 
and thickets of Eochar, must terminate in disappoint- 
ment. The Pioneers, by eitraordinarj exertions, cleared 
about forty miles of footway, te the banks of the Jiri 
rivulei, but their labours were of little avail, as the road 
was impassable for artillery and loaded cattle. In the 
attempts that were made te move onward, and in the con- 
veyance of supplies to the working parties in advance, 
hundreds of bullocks, and a great number of camels aud 
elephants, died of fatigue^ or were either inextricably 
plunged in the mod, or had their limbs dislocated in the 
efforts made for their extrication. After struggling against 
these natoral obstacles in vain, through February and 
Sfarch, the impracticability of the project was reoognised, 
and the prosecution of the design was abandcBttd. The 
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object was nevertheless accomplished ; but bj much turn- BOOK IlL 
pier and less coatl j maans. The expelled Rajft of Usni- okat. iti, 
pur, GFambtur Sing, sccompanied by a British officer, Cap- ■ n ^.- 
ttuD Pemberton, at the head of five hundred Moaipuria 181S. 
uid Kacharis, provided with arms and ammuaition by ths 
British Uovemment, set out from Sjlhet in the middle of 
Maj, and, after undergoing aavere fatigue and privation, 
arrived on the confines of Maaipur, on the 10th of June. 
The main body of the Bitrmaa had quitted the valley ; 
and the detachments left in occupation, did not venture to 
oppose the Btya. Qambhir Sing, having cleared his coun- 
try of the enemy, returned to Sylhet, to prepare for 
further aggressive enterprises when the Mason should 
permit. 

The armament directed i^ainst Arakan was on a scale 
still more extensive than that against Eachar, and it nas 
confidently expected, that after wresting the province 
from the Burmaa, it would be able to act efiectively in 
concert with Sir Archibald Campbell, by joining him on 
his way towards the capital. A force of about eleven 
thousand men' was assembled at Chitlagong towards the 
end of September, of which the command was taken by 
Brigadier^neral Morrison, of his M^esty's service : a 
flotilla of sloops and gun-briga was attached to it, under 
the orders of Commodore Hayes,* for the conveyance of 
the troops and supplies along Uie shore, and to co-operate 
with the force in reducing those portions of the coast, 
which are formed into small islands by the numerous 
channels, through wliich the river of Arakan flows into 
the Bay of Bengal. Impediments of a aimilar character 
with those which had presented themsdves in Asam and 
Eachar, arising from the nature of the country, and the 
insufficiency of its resouroea, retarded the opening of the 
oampaign ; and the year had closed before the troops were 
in a (»ndition to move. The want of cattle for the oon- 

■ ItimiranoedotHIa Uajesty'i 14th and A4l)i Riglinenti, tlie aetli, <!nd, 
4Mtiud Glnd,BcD|;ilN.I,. nd 3nd L.I. BattalLon; Uie IDtli «id ISIh Rtgl- 
ments. UidrH M.I., the Hug levy, & bsdr a( Laal Buck, with deUlLiof 
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BOOK IIL Tey&nce of stores &nd baggage was one of the moat serious 
oair.iii. obstacles of the march of the array, and the difficnlty of 
— ■ ' "~ procuring an adequate supply even in Bengal, was mainly 
'^^ produotive of a feeling of discontent among the n&tive 
troops, which, iu one unfortunate instance, led to an un- 
usual and btal display of insubordination. 

In the ordinary moTements of the Bengal army, the 
Sipahia are expected to provide the means of Douveyasce 
for their own baggage. This is not in general very cniO' 
brouB, but it includes artides for individnal use, such as 
cuhn&ry utensils, which the Hindu soldier cannot, con- 
sistently with distinctions of caste, share with his comrade, 
and which form an inconvenient addition to the burthen 
to be laid upon the bullook that he has hired,' especially 
in the lower provinces of Bengal, where the cattle are 
small and feeble, and wholly incapable of csnying heavy 
loads, or undergoing long-continued &tigue. Such as they 
were, however, they were not to be had ; the demands of 
the Commissariat for the supplies to Chittagong and 
Itangoon, had nearly swept Bengal of its entire stock, and 
no means existed <i procuring cattle for the wants of the 
native soldiers. Even for the few that were procurable^ 
drivers were not to be engaged, as they shrunk from the 
perils and privations of a loug and laborious march, and 
either kept aloof altogether, or, if engaged, almost imme- 
diately deserted. The objections of the Bengal Stpahis 
to go on board ship, precluded recourse to the most ready 
and available mode of conveyance to the coast ; and as 
the Arakan force was composed in great part of native 
re^ments from Bengal, it was consequently necessary that 
they should be inarched by land to Chittagong as soon 
as the route was practicable. Tliree of the regiments 
which had been cantoned at Barrackpore, the 26th, 47tb, 
and 62nd, were accordingly ordered to move in the course 
of October ; but they received the orders with murmur*^ 
and exhibited a strong reluctance to obey, complaining; 
not without justice, that they could not hire cattle for 
the carriage of such of their baggage as oould not ba 
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dispensed with ; and that they were required to pay an ex- BOOK III 
traragant price for those few which might be purchased. cqaf. m. 

There no doubt prevailed among the Sipahis a deep- . 
seated dislike to the service on which they were about to IBSS- 
be despatched. They had conceived an absurd dread of 
the Burmas, as magicians, who had the &culty of render- 
ing themselves invulnei&blo ; and the destruction of the 
detaohment at Ramoo, of which they had heard vague and 
exaggerated reports, aggravated their superstitious fears. 
They entertained a better-grounded [apprehensioa of the 
imhealthiiieBS of the chmate ; and they were fiilly per- 
suaded that it was intended to entice or force them to 
embark on board ship, as they behoved it to be impossible 
to reach Arakan, except by sea. Various minor causes of 
dissatisfaction also prevailed, espacially the inferiority of 
the pay of the Sipahia to that which was given to camp- 
followers, and to men of low caste, employed with the 
army, or in the flottUa, whose services it was difficult to 
procure, at this time, upon any terms; but a preferenoeof 
whom, in a pecuniary respect, was felt by the native sol- 
diery, to be unjust to their superior claims. These dif- 
ferent motives of repugnance were brought to a crisis, by 
the real difficulty of procuring conveyance ; and it would 
have been equitable, as well as pohtic, to have adopted 
liberal measures for the removal of this latter grievance, 
before thq discontent had grown to on unioanageable 
height. Unfortunately, the chief military authoiitiea, 
educated in the rigid discipline of the British army, 
exhibited no disposition to soothe the excited feelings of 
the native troops.' Imperfectly acquainted with the 
character of the Sipahi, or disdaining to humour his peou- 
liarities, instant and unhesitating obedience was inusted 

■ The Cmninuider-lD-Cli'ef, Sir Edwvd Ptiget, bM recorded hit ImprenUia 
of Ibe lUlo of dlKlpllno In the HaUve Indian tizoy. In Uie ETideoc* belbre the 
' ' n of the Home of Conunoni ( imd. no dnaljt, icled uader tbi> inSr 

ancejil from the Committee, that there is i sreab spirit 
the Army, at lout that I had the opportimi^ of mo 
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BOOK ni. on. The probable conBequencea of a persoTering diaro- 
OBAT.iiu gard of the reasonftble compt^nta of the troops were 
' either overlooked or defied. 

ISSG. Upon a representation to head-quarters, towards th» 

end of October, of the great difficulty experieoced by the 
47th fiegiment, which was the first that was to march, in 
procuring conveyance, the corps was officially apprised 
that the Qovernment could not provide them with cattle, 
and that they must purchase them for themselves. The 
commnnication was formally repeated on the 28th, by 
General Dalzell, commanding the etation at Barrackpore, 
to the native officers of the regiment on parade, and from 
that moment the dissatisfiictiori was not to be appeased. 
Jt was in vain that an advance of money was offered to 
the men, or that their officers collected a partial supply of 
cattle at their own eipenee. They held private meetings 
in the lines, and bound themselves by oath not to march, 
unlees their pay was augmented, and carriage supplied. It 
happened also, unfortunately, that the recent remodelling 
of the army had, in most instances, separated the European 
officers from the corps in which they bad previously held 
command, and bad placed over tbe men persona in whom 
they were not yet accustomed to coQ^do, thus annihilating 
that salutary influence which a continuance of kindly 
intercourse most usually secures tu tbe European officer 
over the native soldiery,' Scarcely any of the officers of 
the 47th Regiment bad been attached to it for more than 
a fewmontha; and they were consequently imperfectly 
acquainted with the proceedings of their men, and incom- 
petent to contend with the spirit which had been engen- 
dered, whilst it was yet capable of being allayed. It had 
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now buret fnili with irreprosaibla violenco, uid exteuu- BOOK in, 
ated, if it did not wholly justify, the eitreioo meaBures ohap. hi. 
pursued for its extinction. On tho firet of Norember, the ^^— ^ 
47th fiegiment was ordered to parade in marohing order. l*^ 
Not more than one^hird of the corps obeyed. The rest 
of the men aaaembled tumultuousty in the adjacent lines, 
and threatened to 6re upon their comrades if thej stirred. 
To their officers, and to General Dalzell, who attempted to 
recall them to a sense of their duty, they opposed vocifer- 
ation and vehemence and menacing gestures, which com- 
pelled them to withdraw, and leave the mutineers to their 
uncontrolled will. They committed no outrage, but con- 
tinued diuing the following day and night, in the sams 
stAte of excitement and stuhhom determination not to 
quit their cantonmenta. During the day and ensuing 
night, arrangements were made for the fortuble auppre«- 
sion of the mutiny. Two of His Majesty's Begiments, the 
Boyala and 47th, with a detachment of Horse Artillery, 
and a troop of the Govemor-General'a Body-Quard, wore 
assembled at Borrackpore ; and early on the 2nd of No- 
vemher were drawn up perpendicularly to the Sipahi lines, 
the artillery being posted something in the rear. The 4Tth 
N. Regiment was formed in &ont of the lines ; and ou 
their left, but in rear of them, the 26th and 62ud, the 
other corps whidi were also under orders to march, were 
stationed. Above a hundred of the latter, and about 
twenty of the former, fell in with the 47th. The rest stood 
firm I although participating in the feelings which agitated 
the devoted regiment. The native officers of the 47th 
sepaisted themselves from the men. The Commander-in- 
Chief, with his sta:^ was on the ground. During the 
night, a petition had been addressed to him by the mu- 
tineers, in which they declared, that they hod been told 
they were to be embarked on board ship for Bangoon, and 
that, as they could not obey the order without loss of 
caste, they would not comply with it. They prayed, 
theredbre, to be dismissed, and allowed every man to 
return to his home. TTiey were informed, that no inten- 
tion of sending them on board ship had been entertained } 
but that regard could not be paid to soldiers in a state of 
rebellion, and that they must lay down their arms without 
stipulating for ccmditions. Whether this rej4y was mada 
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[. intelligible to them, or in what manner it may have been 
. received, there are no means of ascertaining. At daj- 
break, the regiment was paraded, Officers, to whom it 
wa3 thought tixej might be disposed to listen, were aent to 
the Sipahis, with orders either to agree to march imme- 
diately or to ground their arms : but their commands and 
remonstrances were repelled with an insane vehemence, 
which, there was reason to fear, might have ended in the 
perpetration of some atrocious crime. They were left, 
therefore, to themselves ; and they stood with ordered 
arms in a state of stupid desperation, resolved not to 
jdeld, but making no preparation to resist.' When it 
appeared that their stubbornness was not to be overcome 
by expostulation, a discharge from the artillery guus was 
opened upon them. They instantly broke and fled. As 
they crossed the parade, they were fired upon by the 
Infantry, and charged by the Body-Guard, and many paid 
vrith their lives the penalty of their disobedience, A 
' number made for the river, which skirts the plain of Bar- 
Tackpore to the north, and several perished in attempting 
to cross it.* A number were made prisoners on the spot, 
and others were apprehended by the country-people and 
police. These were tried by native court-martials, and by 
their sentence some of the ringleaders were hanged, and 
others condemned to bard labour in irons.' The number 
of the 47th Regiment was effaced from the list of the 
anny, and the native officers were dismissed from the 
service ; as it was argued, that the mutiny could not have 
been planned and executed without their koowledge, if 
not with their participation. That these jndgments were 

' ' I( appears^, apon the evidence, before ths Court of loqniry, ■proiEtcd to 
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in some respects more aavere th&n the oocaaion demanded BOOK III 
was evidenUj ttit, both by the GoTemment of Benged aod chaf. m. 

the authorities in Eugland. In the following April, the 

former remitted the puniahmeat of the individuals de- ^^^ 
tained in custody, in considaretion of the good condnct of 
the 26th Begiment in Arakan, and thus anticipated orders 
of a liko tenor, which were received from the Court of 
Directors at the end of the year. Whether any measures 
of a more deliberate and lenient desaription were advisable, 
on the morning of the 2nd of November, may perhaps 
admit of question, although it seems possible, that, if a 
short delay had been granted to the mutinaere, they 
might have become conscious of the folly and danger of 
peraisting in their disobedieooe. However this might 
have been, little doubt can be entertained, that an early 
and conciliatory acknowledgment of the wauls of the 
troops in the articles of conveyance for their bagg^^ and 
a liberal consideration of the difficulties under which they 
undeniably laboured, might have mitigated the irritation 
which had been excited, and extinguished the flame of 
discontent before it had been rendered ungovernable by 
the accessories on which it had fed.' 

The strength of the Burmas in Arakan had been greatly 
reduced by the departure of their best troops to reinft)roe 
the army of the Trawadi ; and those who remained were 
withdrawn from the frontier etation^ and concentrated in 
the capital, under the command of the Atwen-wun Maun- 
za, an ofiicer of distinguished intelligence and courage. 
The force at his disposal was, however, utterly unequal to 
contend with that by which he was about to b« assailed ; 
and the province must have speedily submitted, if its 
conquest had not been retarded by physical obstacles. 
Of no great breadth in its widest parts, Arakan beoomes 
narrower, as it runs southward, until the mountains form- 
ing its eastern boundary terminate in a point, at the head- 
land of Cape Negrais. The capital and the chief towns 
are situated iu the southern and narrowest portion, and to 
them the march of the army waa directed ; but the whole 
country was covered by impervious and pestilential 
forests, through which reads were to be opened, and it 

■ Tliit wu tba opInloD of tennl cBceri of nnk imd raperience, glvsn io 
erideBce tKCrm \bt CourtoT loqoiiy. 
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BOOK III. was iotoraected hj uumeroua riTe™, which, rising in th« 
CBAP. III. Tuma mountains, ran westwards to the sea, and as thej 
■ approached the ktt«r widened into vast estuaries, which 

IS2&, ooutd be trarersed oalj after much labour and delaj. The 
line of coAHt was, however, selected for the march of the 
troops, as presenting fewer impediments than the thickets 
of the interior, and in the eipectation, that the flotilla 
would provide trauaport fbr the stores, and facilitate the 
passage of the troops across the mouths of the rivers. 
General Morrison, accordingly moved from Chitt^ong 
early in January, and, on the 1st of February, arrived on 
the northern bank of the estuary of the Naf. A detach- 
ment was sent across to occupy the port of Mangdu, from 
which the Burmaa had retired ; and no opposition waa 
offered to the passage of the army. It was not effected 
before the 12th ; aud even then, most of the baggage was 
left behind, and great part of the cattle destined for its 
conveyance had not arrived. A division was halted at 
Mangdu, to bring on the oattle and stores ; and the main 
body moved on to Tek Myoo, another great arm of the 
sea, about £ve marches south from that of the Naf, and 
of still more ample extent, being above three miles broad, 
and running above fifty-four miles inland. A part of the 
force which had been sent by sea, encountered a squall, 
by which the flotilla was dispersed, and several of the 
boats were driven on shore with the loss of baggage and 
ammunition, but fortunately without loss of life. This 
occurrence added to the delay, which the paas^e of Tek 
Myoo occasioned ; and a whole month elapsed before the 
army was encamped on the east of the estuary at Chank- 
rain, situated on a branch of the Koladyne river, a chief 
river of Arakan, leading to the capital, being navigable with- 
in a few miles of the city for boats of buriJien. A aufScient 
force for movements in advance was assembled at Chank- 
rain, on the 20th of March;' and the right wing of the 
army was pushed forward to cover the working parties, 
employed in rendering the different canals and water- 
courses passable, while the left threatened some stockadea 
at Kiung-pala, higher up the stream, which had been -Uie 

' Hli l^]e^rt)■1 Mth, loa lUdru N. I., md left wing of 16Ui, Hint by lea. 
The Beld battel?, HlilIi>uCT's44<h. 1st L. 1. Battalion, ronrcomptuili] or tba 
-4tnd BflDnl N- 1-, flvft of tba Band, Bangui H. I., right wing of tbe IGttk 
UldnuNTl., uid two trwpi of Loal Uone. 
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scene of a tempontiy cheok before the snival of the BOOK HI. 

army. Commodore Hayes with a division of the fiotilla, chap. hi. 
having on board a company of Hia Majesty's fi4th, and ' 

detachments of the 10th and 16th Madraa Infantry, had l^^- 
entered the Arakau rirer towards the end of February, 
for the purpose of exploring its course and asoertaining 
honr f»r it was navigable. Having received information 
which induced him to believe that a stockade at Kiung- 
pala might be captured by the force under his command, 
he brought hia vessels abreast of the works, and opened a 
cannonade upon them. They proved to be stronger than 
be expected ; and he was obliged to retreat after sustain- 
ing some loss.' Before the advance of the army towards 
the capital the stockade was abandoned. 

The route to Arakan, following the direction of the 
river, was intersected by numerous channels leading into 
it, and occasionally by low ranges of hills between the 
gorges of which it flowed. The channels, all within the 
influence of the tide, were generally fordable at the ebb ; 
and, although they retarded, they did not esaentially ob- 
struct the march. No attempt was made by the enemy 
to defend the passage of any of them. Sut on the 26th, 
they made a stand on the Padho hills, where they had 
constructed entrenchments : they were soon driven from 
their defences. On the following morning they wei'e found 
stockaded at Mahati, a post of considerable strength ; but 
after exchanging a cannonade, in which their guns did 
little execution, they abandoned their works, and fell back 
upon Ar^an, where their final effort for the maintsnance 
of their power in the province was to be made. 

The approach to Arakan on the southern and eastern 
sides, lay across a narrow vaUey, bounded by a range of 
hills about four hundred feet high, the summit of which 
was crowned by a series of stockades, and garrisoned by 
the whole Burma force, estimated at nine thousand men. 
A belt of jungle ran along the skirt of the hills ; but be- 
yond it, the acclivity was steep and open, and commanded 
by the enemy's fire. At the northern extremity, a pass 
led over the hills ; but this was defended by a batteiy of 

of tbB Bn^teiHra, mn offlcer of dlittn^alfbed moilC, irbo iru on bwd tba 
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' ing of the 29tli March, ia the v&llej e,t the foot of the 
hills. 

The first operations were directod to force the paaa. 
The assault was lad bj the Light lo&ntty Companj of 
His Majestj'a 54th, foiir Companies of the 2nd Light Id- 
fantry Battalion, the Light Companiea of the 10th and 
16th Madras Infantry, with the Bifle Companj of the Mug 
levy, and was sapported by sii Companies of the 16th 
Madras Light Infantry. The .troops moved to the attack 
with perfect steadiness ; but they were unable to make 
way against the steepness of the ascent, the fire to which 
they were exposed, and the shower of heavy stones rolled 
down Tipon them from above. After a fruitless struggle, 
in which eveiy officer was disabled, and many of the men 
had fallen, it was judged expedient to desist; and the 
assailants were recalled.' The failure of the attempt ren- 
dered a change of plan advisable ; and while the attention 
of the enemy was kept on the alert in front, it was deter- 
mined to turn the position by a movement on their right. 
The guns were accordingly brought into position' on the 
30th ; and on that and the following day a brisk fire was 
maintained upon the Burma defences. On the evening of 
the 31st, Brigadier Bichards with a detaohment,' ascended 
the nmgo by a circuitous route/ and had established him- 
self on the summit, before his movement was detected by 
the enemy. On the following morning, the division at- 
tacked the Burmas in flauk, while the main body again 
assailed them in front. They offered but a feeble resist- 
ance ; and abandoned Arakan to the British aro^ retreat- 
ing across the low lands between the city and the moun- 
tains, and crossing the latter by the passes of Talak and 
Aeng. 

The town of Arakan, situated on the banks of a branch 
of the Koladyne river, on an irregular square plan, en- 
closed by hills, presented few traces ol its former great- 
ness. A stone fort defended its north-west angle, sad 
works of considerable strength in the shape of wi^ and 

> CBptHinTruit.ofthelBUiUiidru 
' Sl> Compmilei of His Uaiei^'B 4 
4»th .tuny Hunen, nd u nunr dim 
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embankments of maaoniy crownod th« biDs, and filled up BOOK IIL 
whatever gaps irere left by their inferiority of height — aair. iii. 
forming a line of circuiuvaUation of nine miles in extent- » 
The different elevations adjacent to the town were but- ^^^ 
mounted by Buddhist temples ; but the town itaelf pte- 
BOnted no buildings 'of any oonsideration, being a mere 
collection of mud and mat or bamboo hovels. The greater 
portion of the population had abandoned the place ; but 
they speedily returned, and submitted readily to a change 
of maaten. As soon as the necessary arrangements oould 
be effected, the main body of the army was quartered in 
the Ti<nmty of the town, and detachments were sent out 
to oomplete the Teduetion of the other diviaiom of the 
province. A force,' under Brigadier General Uacbean 
marched in April against Sandoway and the island of 
Ranm. A descent had been made upon the latter, early 
in Febrwiry, by Lieut-Colonel Hampton, commanding at 
Cheduba, with a few men of His Majesty's &4th, and Eit- 
ropean Artillery, five hundred of the lOth N.L, and seamen 
and marines from the Hastings frigate. But the ignoisnoe 
or treachery of the guides misled the division away from 
the point it woa intended to assail ; and, after exposii^; 
them at disadvantage to the fire of the enemy in a tract 
overspread with thicket, compelled their re-emborkation. 
The fnicoess of the Burmas on this occasion &iled to in- 
spire them with confidence : and upon the arrival of 
Qeuerol Macbean, it was found that they had abandoned 
their works, and passed over to the main land. A detach- 
ment of Artillery, and eight Compuiies of the 10th, were 
left to garrison Romri ; and the rest proceeded to Sando- 
way, a tojm situated at the head of a tide inlet, about 
twelve miles from the sea. This was also deserted by the 
memy. It was not thought neceaaary to leave any part of 
the force for its defence at the time ; but Sandoway, aa 
the ialanda of Bamri and Cheduba, proved to be so much 
less unhealthy as stations for the troops than the interior 
of Arakan, that they were all afterwards permanently 



I^e final subjugation of Arakau accomplished one ob- 
ject of the equipment of General Morrison's force, and 
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DOOE III. rescued a valuable territorj from Burma oppresaion. The 
CHAP. III. nest principal object, co-operatioo with lie force of Oe- 
" neral CampbeU on the line of the Irawadi, was frustrated 

1825. ia tijg gi^jj juatance by an imperfect knowledge of the 
country, and finally defeated by the iDsalubrity of the 
climate. The Burmna, in retreatiog from Arakan, had sepa- 
rated into smaU parties, whose track could not be pur- 
sued through the intricate jungle and labyrinth of vater- 
oourses, by which the land between Arakan and the 
mountains was overspread. That passes throogb the 
mountains eiiated waa eelf-evident ; but of their number, 
their direction, and their practicability, the accounts were 
TSgue and unprecise ; and little reliance was placed even 
upon such as were entitled to some credit TTiua the 
Aeog pass,' which eventually proved to be practicable for 
cattle and artillery was wholly diaregarded, while with 
singular infelicity, the only effort that was made followed 
a direction beset with almost insurmountable difficulties, 
A detachment placed under the orders of Miyor Bucke 
was sent by water across a tract of low jungly land, inter- 
sected by numerous rivulets, extending about eighty miles 
to Talak, at the foot of the mountains. From Talak, the 
division made four marches up the ascent, in which they 
encountered extreme fatigue, from the ru^ed and precipi- 
tous nature of the road and the deficienay of water. When 
within one stage of Thactabain on the Burma frontier, it 
was ascertained that the enemy was posted there in force ; 
and the exhausted state of the detachment, with the im- 
practicability of the route, compelled U^or Bucke to re- 
trace his etepa, and return to AJ^kan, where disease had 
now begun its ravages, and very soon incapacitated the 
army from any farther activity. The setting in of the 
monsoon early in May, in a coimtry inundated by nume- 
rous muddy streams, and thickly overspread with close 
and pestiferous jungle, could not &il to produce its usual 

■ It ti montloncd liy Csplsln Feintiertsn, Itiit id uxnnle auonnt of the 
UB vu famidied to OiKcniiHiit bj' Mr, RabEiUan. thg rolnia] Agent at 
CMlMeoiu!, In 3a\j. IBM, mnd that Che mat offlar ilH menUDned iu exit- 

ita pnctkfthUitr wu experimentally proved, h^ the mmh of a dclHAlmiBnt 
wttn elephuiti fterou II, fttim 3fl]dt>rsireD on the Irewutl, to Aeng tn Areku, 
lae1eTBn<liir>.— Femberton'i Report on the Eulem Frontier, p. 101. Ueut. 
nnt, irfao eeconpuied the puV, bu delEinied fl In detijl.— Two Teen Id 
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deleterious effects on tlia health of soldiers aecaaurilf BOOK III. 

«Kpoaed to the malignuit inSuence of the atmosphere, ohap. hi. 

The situation of the town of ArtJum was found to bepecu- ■ 

liarly insalubrious^ being traversed by branohes of the 1^^' 

Eolodyne river, surrounded hj thickets and shut in hj 

hilla. There was no want of aupplies as at Bangoon ; but 

the sickness and mortality, attributable evidently to cU< 

mate, needed no ^[gravating causes. No rank was exempt ; 

and a very large proportion of the of&cers eiperienoed the 

fatal effects of the climate. Their only chance of escape 

was timely removal to a more healthy locality ; but this 

did not always avaii Brigadier General Morrison himself 

after struggling through the campaign, was obliged to qmt 

the countiy, and died on his way to Europe. By the end 

cf the rainy season, a fourth of the men had died, and 

more than half the survivors were in hospitaL' The place 

was, however, reluctantly relinquished ; and it was not 

until the end of the year, that the measure of abandoning 

1 Id lliecoarmof August, tbe deatbnwere eight ofncen.HTentjEaropenii, 
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pun UoHiaptaeR, unie renulni to In luld. either it tb» aaae* at ttw sick- 
IHH or the morOiHlFi^lcllfailDwedlt."— Stemmon tliaSIAiHniimMllDK 
fai Ankui.— Ibid. lit. as. •• Tlie dudtj nnbullUiiMt at Anku ma vaU 
known to Uie people of the coantr)', ana to ttw Bnrmu, irho. baRin, iaitag 
ud iliKe tha war, Iutb DnlCormlj anerted tbst tiM dlr of Ankan, la the 
moat nnbealtli}' ipol In their connlty daring Uw ralna. Thli ailr«ms liiiilu> 
brltf l9 cDnflnfd to the cspllal, u nelllier of Uia othn itatloni. Sindoway, 
Kyuk-Pboo, Ghodnba, or Akyab. tiaie proved much mora Inlmleal to tlia 
hwlth of Die nallTe truopi. than Iha other millltir)' gtatloDi on Ihs eulsni 
ftmitierof flongal."- "" "" 
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BOOK III. Arakau received the sanction of tha new Commaader-in- 
CHiP. III. Chief, Lord Combermere. It could then no longer 1>o 

doubted that all precautions, all remedial alill, were una- 

leSS. vailing to combat with the inclement climate and deadly 
atmosphere of Arakan. And the scant; remnants of this 
once powerful armament, instead of carrying victory to 
the banks of the Irawadi, were scattered among tha sta- 
tions on tha coast which had proved comparatively healthy, 
or were recalled to the Presidencies from which they had 
been despatched. An immense expenditure of traBBure 
and loss of life had been incurred to little purpose ; and 
the humiliation of the presumptuous Court of Ava, waa 
still left to be achicTed by the army of liangocm. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Rangoon. ■ — Friendly Hupotitton of the PeopU of Pegu, 
— invited to elect a Prince. — CommunicationnvitA CAiifs. 
Military Co-operation offered, — not receired. — Deter- 
mination of Sir A. Campbell to advanee, — in two 
CWBflins, — one iy Land, — one by Water. — Jhtaehment 
utU againet Bassein. — Burmat retreat to Donabew, and 
Detachment r^uruM to Rangoon. — March of the Land 
Column to Tharawadi. — found deserted, — thence to 
Tuadit, — whence it retumt to Donabew. — Proceeding* 
of Water Column, — Arrival below Donabew. — Attaokof 
Stoeiadet, — Insufficiency of Force, — Junction of tha 
Land Column, — Batteriee opened, — Sally of Burmat 
with Elephants, — Repulsed, — Death of Bandoola, — 
Domtbew evacuated, — Arrival at Promt, — Force 
cantoned for the Rains, — Negotiations for Peace. — 
Aggression of Siamese on the Tenaserim Coast, — Re- 
puited. — Mission to the Burma Camp at Miaday. — 
Armistice agreed to. — Conference with the Kyi Wungyi. 

— Terms of Peace, — objected to by the Burmas,— Re- 
newal of Sostilities. — Repulse of British at Watigaon. 

— Advance of Burma Army, — Attacked, — D^eai of 
their left,— of their Right and Centre,— Retreat to Md- 
loon. — Advance to Patanagoh. — Ireaty with Miniver* 
not rat^d. — &Urenehmentt at MeHoon^canied. — Ad- 
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vance to PagriAm. — Final Defeat c^ the Sta-ma Armt/. — 
Affairs in Pegu. — Advanoe of Main Ami/ to Tandabo, 

— ^egodaUont for Peace. ~- Treaty concluded, — Con- 
ditione, — Return of thi Troops. — BtflecHont on Die 
War, — its InevitabUntu, — the Mode of its Proeecution, 

— Valve of Acquiiiiioni. 

THE Bituatiou of the BritJBh forces at Rangoon had BOOK 111. 
nnder^ne a rapid improve meat after the dispersion uhap. ir. 

of the Burma army and ths capture of the stockades at 

Eokien. With the altered condition of the atmosphsre, I^B' 
the progresB of diaeaae was arrested, and the efficiency of 
the force nas re-estabhshed. Be-inforcements vere aleo 
received, and the political etate of the country became 
more propitious. The inhabitants, who were moatlj of 
the Talien or Fegu race, began now to look with confidenoa 
to the ability of the British to efTect their emancipatioa 
irom their Burma masters, and haatened to place themr 
selves under the new administration. A proclamation ad- 
dressed to them by Sir Archibald Campbell confirmed 
them in their favuurable sentiments, and invited them to 
choose a chief of their own nation whom the Enghsh General 
engaged to acknowledge.' The extinction of the ancient 
ruling dynasty deterred the Peguers from complying with 
the invitation, although three Talien chiefe, in the service 
of Siam, who were at th^ head of a considerable body of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Martaban, opened a 
friendly commuiticatioa with the British Commander in 
the beginning of the year, requesting that an amicable 
intercourse with Siam should be maintained, and offering 
if required, to advance and join the English with five 
thousand men. It did not appear, however, that they 
acted under any orders from the Court of Bankok, or that 
they were authorised to furnish mihtary aid ; and the offer 
was therefore declined, although general assurances were 
expressed of a friendly disposition.* Neitherwas it thought 
advisable to prosecute the project of encouraging the 
people to recover their independence, as, boweverattended 
it might be with pi-esent benefit^ it might I«ad to even- 
tual-inconvenience.' No steps were taken, therefor^ to 

■ ApptDdlXlI. 
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BOOK UI, give effect to Sir A. Campbell's proclamation ; but the 
CHAT. IT, fiivourable effects which it had produced, and the mani' 

■ feet good-will of the Talien chiefs and people, obviated aU 

IMS. anxiety rsBpeoting the internal tranquillity of the province 
after the last remains of the Biirjia armament should 
have been expelled. This was speedily accomplished. 
One division which had re-occupied the Pagoda at Syriam, 
ivaa driven out by Lieut. -Colonel Ebrington, without dif&- 
culty. A stronger force, stockaded at Tbantabftin on the 
Lyne river, was dislodged by Colonel Qodwin early in 
February ; and the route to the north was open for the 
advance of the army. 

The serious difBcultiea by which the British army at 
Rangoon was encompassed, through the absence of means 
of conveyance, and the deficiency of supplies, early sug- 
gested doubts of the possibility of penetrating into the in- 
terior of the kingdom of Ava by the hue of the Irawadi,!and 
induced Sir A. Campbell deUberately to contemplate the 
adoption of a different plan of operations ; either to direct 
his route to the south, and march on the capital by way 
of Martaban, through Old Pegu, or to re-embark his 
troops, after leaving a strong garriBon in Rangoon, for the 
coast of Arakan, and thence endeavouring to cross the 
mountsins into Ava. Fortunately for the British arms, 
the hesitation of the Bengal Government to approve of 
either project,' and the improved knowledge of the country 
acquired during the latter months of the year, prevented 
the Commander of the army from having recourse to 
either of these alternatives, and satisfied him of the 
greater practicability as well as the superior advantage of 
adhering to the ori^al design, and advancing towards the 
capital partly by land, partly by water, as Bo<m as the state 
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of the conntiy should admit of auoh a combitMd move- BOOK IIL 

. After ammounting the embamsment and delays in- ' ' — 

aeparable from a deficient supply of convejancc^ Sir A. l^^- 
Campbell completed bis airasgements. Leaving a 
garrison in Rangoon consisting chiefly of native troops, 
with such Europeans as wore yet unfit for field duty, be 
formed the remainder of his force into three divisions.: 
one of the strength of two thousand four hundred under 
bia own coQunand ; > one of half that strength under 
Brigadier^Oeneral Cotton ;* and one something less than 
six bundred strong under Migor Sale.* The latter was 
directed to move against Bassein ; and, afW oleariog the 
province to cross the country, and join the main body at 
Henaada on the Irawadi. Ihe division under Qeneral 
Cotton was to proceed by water, with a flotilla of aiity- 
two gun-boats, and all the boats of the menof-war, under 
the command of Captain Alexander of the Boyal Navy, 
and on its way was to carry the enemy's entrenchments at 
Fanlang and Donabew. The column under Sir Arch. 
Campbell was to proceed by land to Prome on the Irawadi, 
where it was to be joined by the other divisions. 

The detachment under Miyor Sale proceeded by sea to 
Cape N^rais, where the Burmas had erected batteries ; 
but they were quickly driven from them by the fire of the 
ships ; and the troops landed and destroyed the works. 
The squadron then ascended the Bassein river to the town 
of that name ; but they found that the Burmas had aban- 
doned it, having first set it on fire. From Bassein the 
enemy had retreated to Lamina, sixty miles distant, and 
>rere followed thither by the division in boats, as the 
ideptbof waterwasinsufScient for theships. The Burmas 
had again retreated, and fallen back upon their main 
poedtion at Donabew, above forty miles distant inland. An 
attempt was made to pursue them ; but the want of 
carriage rendered it impossible for the division to advance. 

ITIM lud coloinniru tonati of HIj ISiieitj-t »th, 41it. ud 17ih, 
ttalM NMl*e BittaUoiu, tbe Botj-Q-atiH, a toiMp et Bengiil Hpim Artillery, 
md put of Iba Bockat Troop, Willi wblch Ibe *rm; Iwd bun ItOaij re- 

* Hli Ibjatr'i 89Ui, lit Uidni Ennpeu Begi'ment. two hundred *nd flftr 
If Iba Wtli K. 1., Foot Armien, uiil put of th« Rockat TToop. 
■ Hit Kajeatjr-i 13th mi fsih HilTU XMn IstuOtj, vltb detalli of 
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BOOK III. Major Sale aoooidingl]' retttmed to Basseia, and tbeuoe 
coAp. IT, saifod back to Rangoon, whence he joined the reaerre 

column on its march to Prome. This eipedition against 

ISSS- Bassein was attended with no x>olitical or military benefit, 
and was planned eviaently upon imperfect information re- 
garding Uie nature of the countrj to be travereod, and a 
miscalculation of the benefits to be expected from euch Ei 
diversion. 

The column commanded by Sir Archibald Campbell 
marched on the 13th of February, following the course of 
the Lyne river at some short distance from its left bank. 
On the I7th it arrived at Mophi, where, from information 
receiyed from the Karens, or hill-people, who displayed a 
favourable feeling towards the British, it was ascertained 
that Maha Thilwa, with a considerable force was posted. 
Upon arriving on the ground, the enemy had disippeared, 
sscept a small party, which had taken shelter in the re- 
mains of an old Pegu fort ; but which, as the division 
approached, fled, after firing a few shots, int« the adjacent 
jungle. The column halted at Mophi until the moruing 
of the 19th, when it moved onwards to Lyne, the capital 
of the province, where it arrived on the 23rd. The town 
was situated on the river side. The foi-oe was here in 
communication with the boats, bearing its stores ; and 
halted to lighten their burthen, the river becoming too 
shallow for deeply laden vessels. Some supplies were also 
obtained from the Karen villages, which were found thinly 
scattered along the route. On the ]at of March, the 
column forded the Lyne river, and on the following day, 
after a march of fourteen miles in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, reached Tharawa, on the main stream of the Irawadi. 
Mach to the mortification of the furce, the whole popula- 
tion of Tharawa was descried on the opposite bank of the 
river ; and, soon after, was lost in the shades of an exten- 
sive forest. No means of crossing the river, here eight 
hundred yards broad, were found. At Tharawa, the column 
halted, in expectation of hearing news of General Cotton's 
brigade, until the 7th, when, from a cannonade heard in 
the direction of Donabew imd information subsequently 
received, it was rather hastily concluded that the position 
had been taken. These accounts were confirmed on the 
following day ; and the column moved on two marchea in 
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advance to Yuadit, when a despatch from Oeneral Cotton BOOK III, 
ODDOiiuoed the failure of hia attack^ and the neceasity of chap, it, 
the employment of a more powerful force against it than ■ 
that which was under his command. ISiS. 

Tlie column that ■woe destined to advance by water, 
moved on the 16th of February, and on the 19tb, the ran 
arrived at Panlai^ on the Bangoon river, where both 
banks were defended by stockades, while a third in &ont 
guarded a point where the channel divided. The shells 
and rockets from the flotilla cleared the entrenchments ; 
and the troops, when landed, found them deserted. A 
division of the 18th Madras N. I. was left in one of the 
stockades, to keep open the communication with Rango<ai. 
The others were destroyed, and the. flotilla advanced to 
Tangan.^heno, where the Rangoon branch separates from 
the Irawadi The force entered the latter river on the 27th, 
and on the 28th the advance came in aight of Donabew, 
where Matia Bandoola had entrenched himiself. Some de- 



main stream by the 4th of March, and on the morning of 
the 6th took up a position on the right bank of the river, 
two miles below Donabew. The Burma General had been 
summoned to surrender, and hadretumed a court«ou8but 
resolute refusal. 

The works at Donabew were of considerable strength 
and extent, lying along the right bank of the river, and 
commanding its whole breadth. The chief work, a paral- 
lelogram of one thousand by seven hundred yards, stood 
on Ci bank withdrawn from the bed of the river in the dry 
season, and rising above it. Two cth ers, one of which was 
a square of two hundred yards, with apagoda in the centre, 
and the other, an irregular work, four hundred yards from 
it, stood lower down on the river ; forming outworks to 
the principal stockade, and commanded and supported by 
its batteries. All three were constructed of squared 
beams of timber, provided with platforms, and pierced for 
oannoh ; and each had an exterior fosse, the outer edge of 
which was guarded with sharp-pointed bamboos, and a 
thick abattis of felled trees and brushwood. One hundred 
and forty guns of various oalibre, besides a still greater 
number of ginjals, were mounted on the panq>etB, and the 
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BOOK HI. garriaon oonsiated of twelve thousand men, commandod 
oiur. IT. bj the most celebrated general in the serrice of Ava. 
■'■ The aaaailantB bore no proportion to the defenders ; fot 

1826. Oeneral Cotton had left his native regiment at Fanlang, 
and part of his Europeans, to guard the boats with stores. 
His whole available force did not, therefore, exceed six 
hundred bajonet^ s fwce manifestly inadequate to the 
stonning of Donabew, even with the asBintonce of the guns 
of the flotilla. The orders of the Commander-in-CMef, 
however, leaving, in General Cotton's opinion, no altema- 
tive, he made arrangements for the attack. At sunrise, on 
the 7th, two cotumna composing together five hundred 
men, advanced against the smaller stockade, supported hj 
the fire of two fleld-pieces, and of a rocket battery. They 
were encountered by a fire kept up with more steadiness 
than the Burmu had lately displayed ; but the troops 
diar^arded it, and rushed impetuously on the work into 
which they forced their way. The garrison, after suffering 
severely, fied over their defences, but many were inter- 
cepted by such of the troops, as, unable to penetrate into 
the interior, spread round the parapet, and cut off the 
fugitives. The stockade was soon in the posseaeion of 
of the assailants. 

The second of the entrenehmmts was next attempted. 
A battery was erected in advance of the captured stockad^ 
and when it was thought that a sufficient impreeaion had 
been produced, a column of two hundred men was seni 
forward to stwm the work. The Burmas remained quiet 
until the assailants had advanced to within a few yards, 
when a heavy fire waa poured upon them, by which the 
leading men were struck down, and the column turned 
AoDt the point of attack. The men endeavoured to shelter 
themselves in a ditch, which was, however, exposed to the 
fire of the enemy. Captain Rose, who had led the party, 
was shot while endeavouring to rally his men, and Captain 
Cannon of the 89th was mortally wounded. The loss of 
men was also severe, and it became necessary to recall 
them. It was now evident, that Domibew was too strong 
to be reduced by General Cotton's division, and he desisted 
from a ftirther unprofitable expenditure of life. The guDS 
and stores were re-embarked, and the flotilla dropped 
down to the positioo at Yung-juu{^ which it had occupied 
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1 Uie Sth, uid there awaited the instraoiions of the BOOK IIf> 



However aniiouB to accelerate Ha onward maroh, Sir 
A. Campbell could not avoid feeling the neceBeit; of a 
retrograde movement agoinat Donaben, not merely to 
redeem the reputation of the British arms, but to free his 
rear from a force which cut off hia communication with 
Bangoon, and b; commanding the river-navigation ren- 
dered it impossible for eupplies to reach him hj water. 
As soon as positive information of the check which had 
been sustained was received, he retraced hia steps, and, 
leaving Tuadit on the 11th, returned to Tharawa on the 
13th. Here it was necessary to cross the Irawadi ; for 
which purpose no other means existed than a few canoes 
enable of conveying but a small number of men at a 
time, and ntterly unfit for the carriage of guns and stores, 
By great exertion, however, aud the construction of rafts 
for the reception of the heavier articles, the passage was 
effected in the course of five days, and the army waa 
assembled on the right hank of the Irwadi, by the 18tb 
of March. The head-quarters were at Henzada, a town of 
some extent ; the vicinity of which wae ornamented faj a 
number of handsome Buddhist temples and monasteries 
sheltered by groves of mangoes and tamarinds. Neither 
priests nor people were, however, visible ; the whole popu- 
latioa of the town and neighbourhood having abandoned 
their habitations. No hoetUe force had opposed the 
occupation of the town ; but information was received, 
that the Kyi Wungyi was posted at a diatance of fifteen 
or twenty miles from Henzada ; and it was thought 
possible to suprise him. Lieut.-Colonel Godwin, with His 
Majesty's 41st, the Body-Guard, and a brigade of guna, 
made a night march with this object. They came upon 
a party of Burmas at daybrealc, who immediately dispersed 
Bad fled, hut the main body had previously effected their 
retreat^ leaving the country open for the advance of the 
army. This was made with as much expedition as was 
praotioable, in the absence of all regulai' roads, and the 
delay caused by having to out a pathway through the 
intricate jungle of brushwood and tall reeds, by which 
the Burfiftae was overspread. On the E5th, the force came 
before Donabew, and preparations were immediately com- 
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ItOOE III m«nced for th« attack of the mun entreDchmenta, against 

ouAF. VI, vhich it was necessary to proceed in form. The Burnm 

' OcDeral was equally active ; and, on the same night, before 

183G' the troojiB had nell taken up their position, directed a 

well-judged sortie against the right of the line. It was 

repulsed without much losa on either sid^ but was a 

favourable indication of the spirit with which the enemy 

were animated, and of the military talents of the oom- 

The army having been encamped above the works, while 
the water column was some way below them, a short delay 
occurred in establiahing a communication ; but, on the 
STth, the flotilla weighed with a fair breeze, and sailed 
past the stockades under the fire all the guns the Burmas 
could bring to bear upon it. At the same time, a sally 
took place on the weal side, headed by a line of seventeeu 
elephants, each carrying five or sii men, armed with mua- 
quets and ginjals, and supported by a body of Caaaj 
horse, and a dense mass of foot. The army was drawn 
up to receive them. They advanced steadily to within 
a short distance, when, being staggered by a well-main- 
tained fire of musquetry and artillery, their discomfiture 
was completed by a charge of the Body-Quard. The 
elephants losing their drivers, and becoming unmanage- 
able, broke away and fled into the thicket ; the Horse 
followed their example, and the Foot retreated precipi- 
tately iuto the stockade. Upon the junction of the flotilla 
with the battering-train and stores on board, the heavy 
guns and mortars were immediately landed, and placed in 
battery ; during which operation, shells and rockets were 
dihgently thrown into the entrenchmenta. Some attempts 
to interrupt the progress of the battery were made by 
the enemy, but without effect, and the guns opened on 
the morning of the 3rd of April. They were unanswered 
by the stockade, and shortly after they commenced firing, 
the Burmas weiv discovered in full retreat, through th« 
adjoining brushwood. Xt was soon ascertained, that the 
death of their general had paralysed the energies of the 
garrison. Maha Bandoola liad been killed on the previous 
night by the bursting of a shell, and with him expired 
the ooutsgs of his followers. Despairing of suooess, they 
refused to prolong the resistanoe, and evacuated the en- 
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trenchmenta, canning with them the aahes of their chiaf BOOS. Itl. 
whose body had beea burned. The death of Bandoola okap, i>. 
sjwred him the mortiScatioD of beholding the diaastroua ■ 

termination of that war which he had been mainly in- 1848. 
strumental in esdting, and whioh he alone had the ability 
and courage to maiatoiii, if not with hope, at least with 
reputation.' 

The capture of Donabew removed the only remaining 
obstruction t« the prosecution of tlie main object of the 
campaign, and as soon as the post waa taken possession o^ 
Sir A. Campbell resumed his march. He was at Thorawa 
with his adrance oa his way to Prome on the 7th of April, 
and on the ftth was there joined by reinforcements irom 
Baugoon, under Brigadier M'Creogh, consisting of Hia 
Majesty's Royal Regiment, and the 28th N. I, with 
elephants, and carriage -cattle sent round from BengaL 
The main body, after croasing the river in the boats of 
the flotilla, was concentrated at Tbarawa on the 10th, 
and immediately moved forward. The Burmas had bean 
rallied by the Prince of Tharawadi, whose head quarters 
were at Yagain, but he retreated as the Britieh army 
advanced ; and the force arrived at Prome on the 2Bth, 
without encountering an enemy. The town had been but 
recently evacuated by the Burmas, after setting fire to 
the stockades. Part of the town waa found on fire ; but 
the exertions of the troops prevented the conflagration 
from spreading. At firat, no signs of population appeared; 
but, in the course of a few hours, a number of the in- 
habitants showed themselves, and having been assured of 
protection for their &nulies and property, re-established 
themselves in their residences : guards were placed over 
the religious edifices for their preservation, and eveiy 
precaution was taken for the maintenance of tranquillity 
and order. Afl«r a brief interval, Prome again became 
the seat of industry and trafhc. A r^ment of Native 
Inhntry was quartered in the town ; the rest were star ^ 
tioned outside ; and, as the rainy season was approaching 
cantonments were constructed for the shelter of the troops 
during the monsoon. The weather had been hot during 
the whole of the campaign, the thermometer rising to 

' TiK loM DC [he Bcitlih In tlie iffsin it Donitcw wu, thlrtjr kOhd, ud 
one bDOilnd ud tbtrtf-kw novMled. 
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BOOK m. lll>> in the shade ; but the nights were cool, and the 
CHAP. IT. olimate proved not nnhesJthj'. The character of the oooa- 
'— ^7 had greatly improved. The banks of the Irawadi were 

18M. now of some elevation above the level of the sea, while 
a range of low heights skirted the town on the sonth ; 
and on the right bank, well-wooded spurs from the boun- 
dary mountains of Arakan came down to the water's edge. 
To the west of the town lay the river, here two miles 
Iffoad. On the north and east, stretched a cultivated' 
plun several miles in extent, studded with villages. Tlie 
consequencee of the &Tonrable change of topographical 
poution were highly propitious to the health and spirits- 
of the troopa ; and although the state of the weather pre* 
vented their being actively employed during the months 
of Jniie^ July, and August, and although they did not 
wholly escape from the visitations of sickness incident to 
the season, and to irregular and indifTerent supplies, yet 
the efficiency of the main body was unimpaired, disease 
was comparatively limited, and casualties were rare. The 
period was not without its excitement, and parties were 
oooasionally detached to explore the country, conciliate 
the people, and ascertain the purposes of the enemy. 
Attempts at uegooiation were also set on foot with both 
Ava and Siom. 

On the march to Ttome, when within thirty miles of 
the city, a letter was brought into camp by a British eoldier 
of the 38th, who had been taken prisoner by the Burmas 
and been Uberated for this mission, addressed to Sir A, 
Campbell, by two of the Atwen-wuns, or Boyol Councillors, 
It stated, that the two Qovemments had always been or 
terms of friendship until the breaking out of Uie present 
war, which had arisen out of the canduot of a certaia 
paltry chie^ and that it was very desirable that a com- 
munication should be opened, by which the blesaingB of 
peace might be restored. A reply was sent, to intimate 
that the commander of the BriUsh army purposed to 
advanoe to Proms ; but that, on his arrival there, he would 
willingly hold a conference with the Burma officers for 
the re-establishment of peace between the two nations: 
to which an answer was received, expressing the satis- 
footion of the Atwen-wuns, but intimating their hope 
that the British army would halt on the spot where tho 
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letter waa receivecl, and not proceed to PTome — a reqaeat BOOK m. 
which inspired Sir Archibald Campbell with a dutmat ol chit, vr/ 
the sincerity of the parties — a distrust confirmed by the ' ' ■■ 
oeasation of further communication. In truth, the Court, ^^^ 
notwithstanding the shock inflicted by the fote of Bon- 
doola, was not yet weaned from its bdief in its ability to 
expel the invaders ; and a strong bction, at the head of 
which were the Queen and her brother, influenced the 
King to persiat in his hostility. The Prince of Tharawadi, 
the King's brother, under whose sanction the two Atwen* 
wuns had addreased the British General, appears, however, 
to have been sincerely desirous of entering into the pro- 
posed negociation : and, although his army had been 
reinforced by a body of six thousand men, he quitted his 
camp, and repaired to Avs to urge padfio counsels, which, 
as subaequent events proved, he advocated in vun. 

Although the states of Ava and Siam were not de- 
claredly at war and had no armies in the field, yst a fueling 
of enmity had for a long time past divided the two Courts, 
and had displayed itself in an unavowed course of mutual 
E^gressionfl and reprisals on the frontiers, having for their 
object the burning of villages and the seizure of th« 
inhabitants as slaTea. In this reciprocity of petty outrage 
the Siamese had especially harassed the southern provinces 
of the Tenaserim coast ; and, in the beginning of 1826, 
either in real or pretended ignorance that the diatriots t^ 
Tavcy and Uergui had changed masters, the Raja of 
Chomphan, a dependency of Siam, appeared mi the coast 
with a flotilla of war-boala, and, landing hie men, laid 
waste the eountry and carried off the people. These ex- 
cesses were speedily checked bythe activity of the Britash 
authoritieB ; and the Siamese flotilla was attacked, and 
dispersed. Negociations were presently afterwards opened 
with the Court of fiankok, which had the effect of putting 
an end to the incursions of the Siamese, and of recovering 
a considerable number of the people who had at various 
times been carried into captivity. Deputies were also 
despatched to Martaban to Colonel Smith, the officer in 
oonunand, on the part of the Bon-a-ron, a chief of Talien 
origin, who had advanoed towards the fittntier at the head 
of a considerable forc^ and who expreosad hie earnest 
desire to co-operate with the British in liberating his 
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BOOK III. native kingdom from the dominatioD of the Burmas. Dae 
vmAr, IT. encouregement was given to tliia demonatration, and meaas 
■' for feoilitftting the passage of the Sanluen river by the 

IS2B. Siamese force were m course of preparation, when letters 
from the Prime Minietar of Siam announoed the recall of 
the Ron-a-ron and that of bis troops to the oapitaL The 
death of the King, which took place in April, 1825, and 
the requisite presence of the chiefs at his funer^ and 
the installation of bis successor, were the reasons assigned 
b; the Prime Minister, in a letter to Colonel Smith ; but 
a promise was added, that after the Monsoon the Siamese 
army should sgsin take the field. This promise was not 
performed. The new King probably adopted a. different 
policy from that of his predeoessor, and contemplated the 
triumph of the British, and the projected independence 
of Pegu, with equal aversion. Nothing further was heard 
of the Siamese auxiliaries ; but a friendly miderstanding 
subsisted, and many Talleu and Burma natives and fugi- 
tives were allowed to return to their native country, to 
enjoy the security afforded by the protection of the British 
Goremmeat. 

Upon receiving the intelligenoe of the &U of Donabew 
uid the death of Bandoola, the first feeling of the Court 
of Ava was that of despair. It was, however, but of short 
duration ; and the Eoiig was persuaded that the contest 
was not yet hopeless, and that the Rngliah might still be 
humbled. Qreat eiertions were made to recruit the army. 
In place of the usual conscription, large bounties were 
given to the Burmaa to induce them to enlist, and the 
tributary tribes of Shans, north of Ava, were summoned 
to support the general cause. They obeyed the summon% 
and joined the Burma army in l^ge numbers, confiding 
in the fortunes of the kingdom, aud unacquainted with 
the enemy they were eager to encounter. Tlie principal 
force was assembled at Miaday, about sixty miles from 
Prome, under the oommasd of Mimiabo, a half-brother of 
&e King ; while other divisions were stationed at Pagahm, 
Melloon, and Patanagoh, amounting in all to about for^ 
thousand men, of whidi one-half was posted at Miaday. 
Another body. stat«d to be twelve thousand strong, was 
stationed at Tongho, the capital of the pronnoe of Thara- 
wadi, to the north-east of Prome. To encounter these 
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forcefl, Sir A. Campbell had under bis oommand about fire BOOK III, 
thousand men, of wlioni two thousand tliree hundred were ciiAr, it, 
Europeans. Detaohments left at Rangoon, to the extent - 

of about one thousand five hundred more, were under ^^^ 
orders to join him. The state of his force, and the ad- 
vanced position he had attained, rendered it higblj im- 
probable that the renewal of hostilities by the Court of 
Ava would be attended hj a more &vourable result than 
the past. 

While both parties were thus prepared to resume active 
operations, thej were not averse to the discontinuanoe of 
the contest ; and, in compliance with the tenor of the 
injunotions which he repeatedly received from Bengal, to 
avail himself of everj favourable opportunity of bringing 
the war to a close. Sir Archibald Campbell addressed a 
letter to the miDJeters of the King of Ava, from his head- 
quarters at Prome, statiog his being authorised to nego- 
oiate and conclude a peace, and inviting them to avert the 
misfortunes which impended over their country from the 
prosecution of the war, by a timely assent to equitable 
terms of paoifleatiou. The overture was promptly met ;' 
and a deputation arrived from the Burma camp, to propose 
that a- mission should be sent to the Prince Mimiabo, who 
held the chief command and was fully empowered by 
the King to treat, in order to Specify the terms, on 
which a pacific negociation should be based, and to make 
arrangementB far a suspension of hostilities during the 
interval requisite for communicating with the Court. In 
conformity to the invitation, two officers, Lieut.-Col. Tidy, 
the Deputy Adjutant-Qeueral, and lAeui. Smith, of Uis 
Majesty's ship Alligator, accompanied the Burma deputies 
to Miaday, where they found the Kyi Wnngyi, at the bead 
of the force. The Prince was at Melloon ; and as it was 
necessary to refer to him for final orders, the British 
officerfl were delayed ten days in the Burma entrench- 
menta, during which they were treated with perfsct confi- 
dence and conliality, and received from all persons of note 
with whom they were permitted to carry on unmolested 
intercourse, assurances that the sense of the nation was 

1 AeCDTdlng to Oeneral Cimpbeir) own uconnt, hia lettoc wu Immailtitelr 
■cknowledgid. Ks obserrsi, " Tbe tlnw had Kiroljr elapsed for the le- 
wpBon of an iniwer, when mdi did Mtoill)' •rrire." — Dommmt IM, A. 
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BOOK III. strongly opposed to tha prolongation of ths wwr. Faronr- 
oHAF. IT. ftble roplim h&ving arrived firom Mimiabo,it was agreed that 

an armistice should be at once concluded &om the 17thi^ 

IBS6. Septenibar to the 17tli of Ootober, during which neither 
force should cross a line extending from Eomma, on tho 
west bank of the Irawadi, throngh Naibentik to Tongho. 
The Kyi Wungyi engaged to meet the British Oeneral at 
Naibenzik, on the 2nd Ootober, to determine the definitive 
conditions of peace. The meeting took pkoe accordingly. 
Sir A. Campbell vas aocomp&nied by Sir James Brisbane, 
who had lately taken the command of the British Navy in 
the Indian saaa, and had joined Uie army towards the end 
of September, and was attended by his personal staff, and 
a thousand picked men, both Europeans and Natives. A 
like number of Burmaa formed the escort of the Kyi 
Wungyi, agreeably to his own request, as it was contrary 
to etiquette for the Burma mioiater to oome with a 
smaller train. The parties met at Naibenzik, on a plain 
which had been cleared for the occasion, and in the centre 
of which, a building on the model of the Lotoo, or Hall of 
Audience, at Ava, had been constructed for the acoommo- 
datjon of the negociators. The Eyi Wungyi, was assisted 
by the Lamain Wun, and attended by other officers of 
rank. In the discussions that followed, perfect good-will 
and mutual couilesy prevailed. The chief of the Burma 
mission, the Eyi Wungyi, was an elderly man of pleasing 
deportment, mild diapoaitiou, and obewful temper ; and 
he and his colleagues readily responded to the oonliality ol 
the British officers, and, as &r as it was possible for habits . 
so opposed, willingly conformed to the habits of the con- 
querors. It very soon appeared, however, that they were 
entirely unprepared for the demands made upon their 
Government by the British Commanders. Ute Court of 
Ava was expected to deust from all interference with 
Asam and Eaohar, and to recognise the independence of 
Manipur. Arakan, with its dependencies, was to be given 
up to the British, and an indemnity of two crores of 
rupees was to be paid for the expenses of the war ; until 
the discharge of which sum, Rangoon, Martaban, and the 
TenaseHm provinces were to be held in pledge. A resi- 
dent was to be received at Ava, and a commercial treaty 
to be concluded, by which the trade with Rangoon should 
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bo ralisTed from the eiaotiona by which it h&d hitherto BOOK in. 
been repressed. These proposals were received by the chap. it. 

Bonuk negooiatotB with manifest surprise, and were stre- 

nuously resisted. Hiewar, thejmaintaiDed,hsd beeaooc»- 183S. 
sioned by the protection given by the British to fugitives 
from the domimonuB of their sovereign ; and had already 
inflicted upon the oountiy an amount of ezpenae and 
injury which might well appease the resenttncoit of a great 
nation. The Chinese had formerly invaded and conquered 
part of Ava, but when peace was re-eatablished, had given 
back the subjugated territory, and had eiacted no paou- 
niary compensation : this example was worthy of imitation 
by the British. At any rata, they were unauthorised to 
accede to such conditions, and must refer them to the 
royal pleasure, for the asoertainment of which, a further 
delay was unavoidable ; and they proposed, therefore, to 
extend the armistioe to the beginning of November. This 
was readily granted, as mihtarj movements could not be 
oonveniently commenoed at an earlier period, and the 
interval enabled the British Commander-in-Chief to pw- 
fect his plans for the opening of the campaign. Little 
doubt was entertained, that recourse must be again had 
to arms ; and the expectation became a certainty by the . 
receipt of a letter from the Burma chie( at the end of 
October, in which it was announced, that if peace was sin- 
cerely wished for by the Enf^h, they must empty their 
hands of what they held, and then e<^cit terms ; but that 
if they made any demands for money for their expenses, or 
for any territory, friendship was at an end. Such, was iho 
custom of the Burmaa. This announcement precluded all 
further negociatlons ; and preparations were forthwith set 
on foot for the vigorous prosecution of the war. They 
were anticipated by the advance of the enemy. 

Ah BOon as the nature of the British requisitions was 
known at Court, the indignation of the Monarch was 
sensibly excited, and the representations of the patty that 
deprecated any concession, re^btained their former influ- 
ence. It was still maintained to be possible to extermi- 
nate the British ; and the army was ordered to more 
without delay upon Prome, the command being given to a 
yeteran chief, who had formerly enjoyed a high military 
reputation for his services in Arakan, and who, at a very 
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BOOK HI. adTUiced age obejed the call of bis prinoe, and relin- 
ciFAF. IT. qiiiehed the retirement into ifhich he hod withdrawn, to 

lead th« forcaa of biB countiy, as he fully confided, once 

1836. more to victory. Under his command, the Burma army 
drew towards the British lines at Fromo, with a view to 
circumscribe their limits, and barasa, and intercept their 
commonications. A considerable body was accordingly 
thrown forward to Watigaon, twenty miles from Prome, 
where they entrenched themselves m a position which 
gave them the command over the country, on the righl; 
flank of the British army, and from which it was, there- 
fore, necessary to diiilodge them. 

On the evening of the IGth November, Brigadier 
MDowall was despatched against Watigaon, with four 
fiegimenla of the Msdraa N. I., disposed in three columns : 
the first, under Colonel M'Dowall himself, consisting of tha 
28th and 43rd Regiments, was intended to attack the po- 
sition on the left ; the second, formed of 'the 22nd Begi- 
ment, led by Major B. Lacy Evans, was to assail it in 
front, supported by the 18th, which was moved forward 
for that purpose. The 38th Begiment formed the third 
column, and moved to the eastward. The ground did not 
admit of the employment of artillery. The columns 
marched separately across a plain much broken by swamp 
and thicket, which prevented their mutual communica- 
tion ; and on their way, they were opposed by parties of 
the enemy, who shewed themselves in great strength ; and 
who, although repulsed, retarded the progress of the 
columns. It thus became impossible to operate in con- 
cert; and when the principal body under Colonel M'Dowall 
approached the works, there was no appearance of the 
other divisions. As the brigade was unprovided with 
battering guns, the entrenchments could not be breached ; 
and in the attempt to push forward and force an entrance, 
a heavy fire was poured upon the troops, by which their 
commander being killed and many of their offioers dis- 
abled, Lieat.-Colonel Brooke, who suooeeded to the com- 
mand, was compelled to order a retreat The Burmas 
pursued the retiring detachment to within nine miles of 
Prome, and had thrown it into great disorder, when the 
movementa of the other divisions also in retreat, effected a 
diversion in its favour. 
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REPULSE AT WATTIGAON. 87 

Tho column under Major Evana fell in with the enemas DOOE lit. 
pioqueta early in the morning, tmd drove them in upon a ciup. i». 

atron); stockade, from which bo heavy a fire was encoun- 

tered, that the advanoe was almost annihilated. The '^'^- 
firing from the main column waa heard, but, bh there 
appeared to be no prospect at its co-operation, the regi- 
ment retired, pursued for about three milea by the Burmas, 
and obliged to abandon the wounded ; but otherwise re- 
treating in good order. The 38th B^ment, under Colonel 
Smith, was unable to reach Watigaon before noon, by 
which time the other columns were in fiill retreat. A 
body of the Burmas was encountered and dispersed ; but 
as no traces of the main diviGion could be discovered, and 
the firing had ceased, it was concluded that the attack 
had failed, and the column returned, after a liitiguing 
march, to Prome, having met with no other opposition. 
The loss of the detachment was severe.' A prin- 
cipal cause of the failure appears to have been miain- 
formation as to the strength of the Burma force, which 
had been reported not to exceed two or three thousand.* 
It was estimated by the officers eugE^ed, at five times 
that number. The separation of the attacking columns 
was also iU-judged; as the nature of the ground to be 
traversed, rendered it impossible for the different detached 
divisions to airive simultaneouBly at their destination. 

The success of the Burmas on this occasion confirmed 
them in their expectation of compelling the British army 
to retire from Prome and encour^ed them to advance within 
afew miles of the town. Their left, under MahaNemyo, 
which had lately triumphed at Watigaon, took post at 
Tsembike, on the Nawain river, a stream running past 
Prome, and felling into the Irawadi. The centre, com- 
manded by the Eyi Wungyi, moved down to the heights 
of Kapadi, within a distant view of the cantonments, and 
thence spread round to Watigaon, The Burma right, 
under the Tsada Wun, followed the right bank of the 
Irawadi to Padong, and thence detached a body to Shwfr- 
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BOOS III. dottg in the rear. The fonner waa oooapied by a detAch- 
oHAp. II. ment of the Rojals, who had thrown up an entrenchment, 

and repulsed every attempt of the BunnaB to eipel them. 

1836. Coloud Godwin was despatched to drive the enemj from 
Shwe-doDg ; but he waa anticipated hj the e7tli, whioh, on 
its wa; to join the main bodj, had been fired upon from 
the post, and had in oonsequence hmded aod dispersed 
their aaaailante, leaving the oommunioation again open. 
Tha l^ada Wun fell back, ao as to communicate with the 
Kji Wuagyi, occupying the rocks on the ri^t bank of the 
river. The several diyiaiona of the Burma army were all 
strongly entrenched. On their aide, the British were 
diligently engaged in strengthening themselves with field- 
works and entrenchments, as if in apprehension of an 
attack, and in the hope of inviting it This defenaiTe 
attitude, however, failed in its objeot. The Burma 
generals adhered to the national taotica of a gradual and 
guarded approach ; and it was evident, that the British 
front could be cleared of the enemy, only by assum- 
ing the initiative, and making an attack upon the Burma 
lines. 

In pursuance of this determioation, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, leaving four regiments of Native In&htry for the 
defence of Prome, marched, on the 1st of December, with 
the remainder of his force. Directing the flotiUa, with a 
regiment of Native Infwitry, to make a demonstration 
against the enemy's right, so as to engross their attention, 
he directed his principal attack against their left. The 
army was formed into two divisions ; one, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chie^ consisted of the 13th, 3Sth, 47th, and 
87th Kegiments of His Uaj^ty's troops, and the 38ih 
Madras, N. I : the other, under General Cottoo, waa com- 
posed of His Majesty's 4lBt and 89th Regiments, and the 
18th and asth Kegiments of N. L The second division, 
following the left bank of the Nanain river, oame firat 
upon the enemy's works about noon. Tbey ware immedi' 
ately stormed and carried by Lieut.-Colonel Godwin, with 
the advance. The Burmas left three hundred dead in the 
entrenchments : their veteran general, Msha Nemyo, waa 
among the slain. The division commanded by Sir A, 
Campbell was delayed by the difficulty of the route ; but 
it arrived on the opposite bank of the Nawoin as the fogi' 
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tivaa were eaoaping from the stockades which the Moond BOOK 111. 
diyiBiou had otmed, and completed their defeat. The cau>.iir. 
flnt divisjon then oouoternutrched to Ziuk, at the ford — — ^ 
over the Nawaii^ where it halted for the aight : the second '^''■ 
divisioa bivouacked at Tsembike: both ready to follow up 
the advantage which had been gained hj an attack ou the 
right of the enemy's centre at Napadi. 

On the morning of the 2nd the force advanced, and when 
urived at the foot of the hill, divided into two columns : 
one of whioh, undw Brigadier Cotton, took a circuitous 
direction to the right, so as to fall upon the enemy's flank ; 
while the other, following the bank of the river, ascended 
the hills by narrow pathways obstructed by underwood. 
Ths flotilla at the same time pulled up the liver, and 
throwing shells and rockets into the stockades on either 
bank, kept down the fire from the guns which defended 
the Burma poaition. As soon as this was efTeoted, the 
troops moved to storm the entrenchmenta, the 13th and 
38th Regiments under Colonel Sale prooeeded along the 
river, supported on their right by six Companies of 
the 87th. They were encountered by a heavy fire, but 
pursued their way steadily without firing a shot, until they 
had gained the summit, when they drove the Burmas from 
the entrenchments, and followed them from hill to hill, 
until the whole position, two miles in extent, was in their 
possession. General Cotton was unable to penetrate 
through the thicket ; but this was immaterifJ, as the 
works were gained, and the enemy had dist^peared every- 
where, except on the right bank of the river, where the 
Tsada Wun still remained in force. On the Gth of Decem- 
ber, Brigadier-General Cotton, with a part of his division, 
crossed the Irawadi, and drove the Burmas from the works 
<Ht the river, and from a strong stockade in the interiorJ 
The whole of the Burma force was thus, once m<n«, broken 
up, and was further weakened Cy the almost entire deser- 
tion of the Shane, who returned to their own country. 
Thus reduced, the Burma commanders were unaUe to man 
the defences which they had constructed along the river 

■ Id Uieas opcnitlang. Uie loss wu tvsntT-flTe kllleil, Bnd one hundnd 

UU K^JMtT'" *l»l. Kidl-leul. ProclDT.if HiB knjEiI/'s aath.wen Itilleii. 
Enilgn CunptKll, of the lit, ini Lteat. Bsyin, of Uic S71h were moitellf 
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BOOK 111. and abandoned their stocksdea at Miaday aad Patha, which 
OHAr. IV, could not have bseu forced without loae. The reliques of 

the Burma army having fitlleo back to Mellooo, they were 

1825. followed thither by the British army, the march of which 
was delayed by the baduesa of the road, and by a tempo- 
rary attack of cholera, which was fortunately of short 
continuance, and of which the ravages were most exten- 
sive among the retreating masses of the enemy, as was 
evidenoed by the dead and dying, by which their route was 
marked. The force reached Miaday on the 19th, and after 
a short halt for supplies, resumed its advance, accompa- 
nied by the flotilla. The latter was met on the 26th by a 
flag of truce, bearing a message from the Burma Com- 
mander, stating that full powers bad been received from 
the Court to conclude a treaty, and suggesting that depu- 
ties should be sent to discuss the conditions. The same 
ofhcers who were formerly employed on a similar mission, 
Lieut.- Colon el Tidy and Lieut. Smith, B. N., were again 
sent on this duty. The army continued its march, and 
arrived at Fatanagob, opposite to Melloon, on ^e 29ih, 
were it encamped. The flotilla also ascended the river, 
and was suffered to pass Melloon without moleetation. 
The bank of the river occupied by the British being loftier 
than that on the opposite side, the whole of the interior 
of the Burma entrenchment oould be distinguished from 
the oamp. It was a quadrangular stockade, extending 
along the bank of the river, having in the centre a conical 
hill, surrounded by a Pagoda, and fortified by a brick re- 
vftemtnt, which formed the key of the position. On the 
day before the arrival of the army at Patanagoh, a mess^^ 
was received from the Burma chief, proposing a meetin'g 
with the British Commissioners on the 24th of January, 
and repeating a proposal made to the deputies, that a sus- 
pension of arms should in the mean time take place. Aa 
the object of the proposition was obviously to gain time, 
it was at onoe declined, and the Wungyis were informed 
that no delay would be granted. As soon as the army was 
«ncamp«d, however, it was conceded to another messenger 
from the Chiefe to abstain from hostile operations on the 
«nBuing morning, and to hold a conference with the Burma 
Chiefs on hoard a boat, which they undertook to fit up for 
the meeting, and anchor in the middle of the river, Ao- 
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cordingly, on the 30tb, Sir Archibald Campbell, accompa- BOOK 111. 
□led hj Mr. BobertsoD, \rho had been appointed from chat, n, 
Bengal as Civil Commissioner conjointly with the Com- ■ 
tnander-in-Chier, and by Sir James Brisbane, repaired on l^^''' 
board, and were met by four of the prinrapal members of 
the Burma Govemmeat, Eoleiu Mengyi, who had been 
sent down from Ava, with powers to treat, the Kyi Wun- 
gyi, the Atwen-wun Mung Kyne, and Maba Thilwa, The 
stipulations were the same as those formerly proposed, and 
were encountered with the same objections. Those re- 
lating to territorial concession were not persisted in ; but 
the unwillingness to pay a money indemnification was so 
insuperable, and the plea of inability so tenaciously urged, 
that the British Commissioners were ' induced to lower 
their demand to one crore of rupees. With this alterna- 
tion, the Burma Commissioners professed themselves con- 
tented, and adefinitive treaty was executed by them on the 
3rd of January. An armistice was agreed upon until the 
18th, by which period it was expected that the treaty 
would be returned from Ava with the royal ratification, 
the prisoners at Ara would be sent down, and the payment 
of the first instalment would be commenced. These ex- 
pectations were disappointed. 

On the 17th of January, the day before the armistice 
expired, a deputation was sent by the Burma Commander 
to apologise for the non-arrival of the ratified treaty, and 
request a few days' prolongation of the time, offering to 
pay an instalment of fi\e kkha of rupees immediately, 
and to give hostages for the liberation of the prisoners. 
Compliance with the request waa declined ; and, on the 
I8th, a deputation proceeded to Melloon from the British 
camp, to apprise the 'Wungyia, that, unless the ratified 
treaty should arrive, or, unless they engaged to evacuate 
Melloon by sunrise on the 20th, the post would ba attack- 
ed. For the former alternative they were unable io pledge 
themselves; and they refused toaccede to the latter, ite- 
course to arma became oonsequently unavoidable. 

The Barmas had not been idle during the interval which 
had elapsed since the first appearance of the British forces 
at Patanagob ; but bad added extensively, although co- 
vertly, to the strength of their defences, and they had 
been joined by considerable reinforcements, making their 
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BOOK III. numbeni from sixteen to tnent; thonaAnd. Their confid- 
OKAr. IV. ence, hoveyer, was too violentl j ahakeo, to euble them to 

avail themselTM ooiirageouBlj of their resouroea.; and the 

189S. pogt of Uelloon was abaadMied after a feeble defence. 
The British batteries were i^wned upon the works before 
noon oa the 19th of January, with great effect ; and under 
coyer of their fire, a l»igacle of the 13th and 38th Begi- 
ments, conjointly leae than five hundred atrong^ under 
Lioutenant^olonel Sale, oroseed the river below the en- 
trenchments, to assault the south-«ast angle, while the 
main force under Qeneral Cotton crossed higher np, in 
order to attack the north»n fi-ont. The boats of the first 
division were carried rapidly down the current past the 
works of Uelloon, from whit^ a heavy fire waa opened upon 
them i by wliich Colonel Sale and several of the men were 
wounded. The troops effected a landing and after a short 
interval, eacaladed the entrenchments, The Burmas miwle 
no further resistance, but retreated with such celerity, 
that they eluded the pursuit of General Cotton's division, 
whioh had landed, and attempted to intercept their r^ 
treat A great number of guna of various descriptions 
were found in Melloon, with abundant storee of ammuni- 
tion and grain. The capture was attended with but tri- 
fling loss. The works were set on fire, and the army 
reeumed its advance, anticipating, from the apparent reso- 
lution of the Court of Ava, the necessity of oocupying- 
the capital. One mon effort was made by the war party 
to avert such a catastrophe. 

Anxious as were the sovereign and his ministers to put 
an end to a contest whioh had inflicted so much injury 
and disgrace, and menaced consequences still more fatal ;. 
the conditions of peace, particularly the payment of an 
indemnification which was regarded with peculiar aveisionr 
□ot only from the avarioioua disposition of the king but as a 
confession of inferiority, and an unequivocal sign of degrad- 
ation, were felt to be so intolerable, that any chance of 
escaping from them, however desperate, was eagerly grasp- 
ed at ; and the empty boast of a military chief that he 
would be answerable for the discomfltuie of the invaders 
was listened to with credulity, Zay-yah-thuyan, the name 
of this individual, who was dignified with the title of 
Nuring Pburing, prince of Son-set. was entrusted with 
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the grefttest force that could be collected, amounting to BOOK III. 
about sixteen thousand men ; and with these he engaged cbav. n, 

to cover the capital against the nearer approach of the -^ 

British army. At the same time, it waa thought prudent l^^'*- 
to keep open the negociation, and deputies were despatch- 
ed to the British camp to ascertain the ultimatum of the 
Commiesioners. Either from a distrust of its own officers, 
or in the belief that the choice would he acceptable to the 
British, the deputies of the Court oa this occasion were 
Mr. Price, an American Missionary, settled at Ava, and 
Hr. Sandford, the Surgeon of the Royals, who had been 
taken prisoner ; four other prisoners were set at hberty, 
and sent down with the deputies. The latter reached the 
bead-quarters of the force, on the Slat of January, and 
after a conference with the Commissioners, returned to 
Ava : the stipulations previously proposed were insisted 
Upon without modification. 

In the mean time, the march of the army continued, 
and OD the 8th of February, approached within five miles 
of the ancient city of Pagahm, the capital of the Burma 
empdre at the season of its greatest power and prosperity. 
The city was enclosed by a ruinous brick wall, which had 
been partially repaired, but behind which the Burmas 
evinced no disposition to take shelter. Their new General 
had adapted a novel system of tactics ; and discarding the 
national practice of combating behind entrenchments, 
arrayed hia army in the open field among the remains of 
numerous pagodas, and amidst a thicket of prickly jungle 
traversed by a narrow pathway, on either side of which he 
had arranged the chief body of his troops. The force with 
Sir A. Campbell, did not eineed thirteen hundred men, of 
whom nine hundred were Europeans ; two regiments of 
the latter, the 47th and 87th detached to Tondwyne, to 
collect cattle and grain, as well as disperse a body of Bur- 
mas reported to be stationed there to harass the British 
flanks, not having rejoined. With the limited force under 
his command, Oeneral Campbell moved to attack the su- 
perior numbers of the enemy on the morning of the 9th, 
advnnoing in two divisions. The first, commanded by 
himself, was formed of His Majesty's 13th and 89th Regi- 
ments, four guns of the Horse Artillery, and a detachment 
of the Body Oiiard. The 38tb and 4lBt Regents formed 
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BOOK. III. the second division, commanded bj Broodier Oott<M> ; aad 
CHAP. IV. the left was covered by the 43rd Madras N. I., following 

the line of the river. The European divisions were diroct- 

1825. gij severally against the left and right wings, while the 
advance led by Sir A. Campbell, and consisting of two 
companies of the 13th, with the Horse Artillery and the 
Body Guard, occupied the centre. The several attacks were 
crowned with success ; although for a short time the safety 
of the advance was compromised. Pushing forward with 
their usual impetuosity, and driving the enemy before 
them, they had left behind them the supporting columns, 
which were more slowly disengaging themselves from the 
narrow route by which they had to pass. Observing this, 
the Burma General ordered large detachmects including a 
body of six hmidred Oasay horse, to dose in from his cen- 
tre and left, and cut off tho most forward of his aasailants 
from their main body. The necessity of a retreat was 
obvious ; but it was made with a coolness and deliberation 
which deterred the Burmaa from following np their advan- 
tage, the troopers of tlie Body-Guard forming in the rear, 
while the guns of the Horse Artillery wore loade4 and 
openiog to the left and right to allow of their being fired. 
In this manner, alternately forming and retreating, this 
small body checked the audacity of their pursuers; and 
the progress of the flank divisions speedily put an end 
to the danger. The Burmas were driven, from the field ; » 
stockade which covered their right flank was carried at the 
point of the bayonet; and the last army which the Court 
of Ava could hope to raise was destroyed. Its presumptu- 
ous commander returned to Ava, to carry the tidings of 
hia defeat, and solicit the command of another ai'my with 
which to retrieve his credit. He was ordered from the 
presence with contumely, and on the night of his arrival 
put to death. That the contest had become hopeless, and 
that the British arms had nothing more to apprehend from 
the exhausted energies of Ava became manifest to the 
people ; and their conviction was evidenced by their re- 
turn to their homes which they had been forced by the 
Burma authorities to abandon. They flocked into Pagahm 
from every quarter ; and numerous boats crowded with 
men, women, and children passed hourly down the river to 
the villages on the banks. The army halted a few days at 
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P&gahm to recover from the fatigue which it had uoder- BOOK III. 
gone, from the nature of the roftd and the increaaing heat cuap. i*. 
of the weather. — 

While these trangaotiona were taking place on the upper '*^' 
course of the Irawadi, the province of Pega had been the 
scene of some military movements of a chequered cha- 
racter, but ending in success. Upon the advance to Fromo 
- it was not thought necessar; at onoe to dislodge the 
Burmas &om the line of the Sitaiig river on the right flank 
of the armj ; but the dutj was aasigned to a division 
under Colonel Pepper, coaaiatlng of the flank companies 
of the Madras European Regiment, and three regiments of 
K. I, which marched from Pegu, in order to occupj 
ToDgho, about eighty miles east of Proine. As the detach- 
ment advanced the Burmas abandoned their poste, and 
the detachment entered Shoegyun on the Sitang river, 
without opposition, on the 4th of January. It was here 
BBCertained, that the former governor of Martaban with a 
considerable body was stockaded at Sitang, in the rear of 
the advance, and intercepted the communication with the 
lower provinces. The 3rd Regiment of Madras N. I. under 
Lieut.-Colonel Conry, was sent back to dislodge the 
Bunuas &am the position ; hut this attack was repulsed 
with heavy loss, including the commander.' The disaster 
was immediately repaired by the activity of Colonel 
Pepper who falling down the river with his whole dispos- 
able force, attacked and carried the stockade by storm, on 
the afternoon of the 11th January. The works were strong 
and well situated, and were defended with spirit The loss 
was proportionately severe;* that of the enemy was much 
greater. Colonel Pepper was reinforced after the capture 
of Sitang, in such a manner as to ensure tlfe command of 
the country against any efibrta yet in the power of the 
enemy to inake. 

After halting five days at Pagahm, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, on the 16th February, continued his march towards 
the capital, and had reached Yandabo, within sixty miles 

■ Baaldei CoL Conry, Lieut Adsnu of the 9rd Reelawnt wut killed ; twa 

> Twd offlors, Cspti, Cnnham and Sledman, vere killed. U^r Home, 
Uent. PnUertOD, and Llent. Power, nerg severol; n-anodtd. Ths Isu In 
rink uid 111, vu linimen killed, and fifty-tbiee wounded. 
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BOOK III. of Ava, when be weu sgaia met by the only nc^odators in 
dup. IT. whom the king had oonfidenoe, the Americaa miasionftrie^ 
^— — MoBSTa. Price and Judson, accompanied by two Burma 
18SG. ministers <tf rank, and by a aumber of priaoners who were 
liberated m a proof of the sincerity of the Court. A more 
conviiiciiig testimony was afforded by the first instahnent 
of the contribution (twenty-five lakhs of rnpeea), which 
was brought by the Atwenwiins ; and by the authority 
vested in the American deputies to accede to whatever 
terms the British CommiflsioDers should impose. JSTo 
other conditions were stipulated for than those already 
insisted upon ; and a treaty was finally concluded upon 
the basis already described. The King of Ava renounced 
all daim to, and right of interference with the country of 
Asam, and the principalities of Jyntia and Kachar, and 
recc^nised the independence of Manipur. He consented 
to cede in perpetuity the four divisions of Arakan, or 
Aiakan Proper, Ramri, Cheduba, and Sandoway, and the 
three districts of Tenaserim, Ye, Tavoy, and Hergui, or 
the whole of the coast, belonging to Ava, south of the 
Sanluen river; to receive n Resident at his capital, and 
sanction the conclusion of a commercial treaty ; and, 
finally, he agreed to pay a orore of rupees or about a 
milhon sterling, in four instalments, tbe first immediately, 
the second within one hundred days from the date of the 
treaty, and the other two in the course of the two follow- 
ing years. On their part, the British engaged to retire at 
once to Rangoon, and to quit the Burma territory, upon 
the payment of the second instalmeiit. The treaty was 
concluded on the 24th of February. Its conditions were 
ultimately fulfiDed, although the discharge of tbe pro- 
mised indemnity was tardily and reluctantly completed. 

As soon as the ratification of the treaty was reoeired, 
the army broke up from Yandabo. A brigade, formed of 
His Majesty's S7th,and the Native Corps at bead-quarters, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Hunter Blair, 
followed the route to Rangoon by land, while, as has been 
noticed, the 18th Madras Infantry, with the elephants, 
under the command of Captain David Boss, marohed first 
to Pakang-yeh on the Irawadi, eight marches from 
Yandabo ; and thence, after crossing the river to Sem- 
bewghwen, quitted the low country in three days; and, id 
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eight more, crowed the mountainB by • pntotioabla route BOOK HI. 
to Aeng in Arakba' The remaining troopg, with the ciiaf.it. 

CommtuDder-in-Chief and Civil Commisaioner, embarked — 

in boats provided bj the Burma Qovemment, and pro- ^^^ 
ceeded down the river to Bangoon, whence such of the 
troops, as were not required for the protection of the 
c«ition&i7 towns and conquered provinceB, were despatched 
to their several presidencies. Sir Archibald Campbell, 
after visiting Calcutta, returned to Rangoon, of which he 
held poBsessioii agreeablj to the terms of the treatj, until 
the payment of the second instalment at the end of the 
year. He then removed the troopa to Moalmain, an in- 
considerable village opposite to Martaban on the Britiab 
aide of the Sanluen river, but which offered a convenient 
military frontier station. At the same time, a sea-port 
was formed at the mouth of the river, about twenty-seven 
miles below Moalmain, to which the name of Amheratwos 
assigned. The Tenoserim provinces were placed under 
the authority of a Commissioner appointed from BengaL 
The subject of a commercial treaty, which had been 
generally indicated in that of Yandab<^ was more especially 
determined at the end of the year, when Mr. Crawftml, 
who had been previously appointed Civil Commissioner 
at Bongoon, was directed to proceed as envoy to Ava, to 
conclude the arrangement, as well as to clear up doubts 
which had arisen with respect to the eastern frontier. The 
former object of the mission was accomplished ; but the 
question of the boundary, ' especially on the side of Mani- 
pur,' was left undetermined, when Hr, Crawford left Ava, 

1 Cipt^n Trant otaeirai : " We met with bnt little irdiuHU diacDltr. yet 
pertonned * muth or one hondred ud twenty.ftpur mnei, which bti been 
ntppoeid hnpnellable, In elerau Abti, end cleertr pain led onl. ihat, bsdtbls 
roed been ei»nilned, ft woold hsTe lieen fOnrd tbetlliere was ngtWnit lo he™ 
pnnntedaixirtknierQeneralMf " '-'" ■- ■- ' ' 
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ud ill ciutoiurT dntia on the Brldili TesMli end trade.'— BiM. SkeCeha. 
The coodittcHie were Htllg refiiided Iv U» Qonrnon of Huinon, end tlwtr 
own iDteneteomtlmied to Ik. u heratobre, tbe metiara of Ihdr enctloiH. 

> The Bala or HanlpiiT, Siinhhlr Sing, Calmed the Knho Valln-. a (fertile 
mip of buid between the foot of tbe hllli on tbe eaalern coolliiea of HaDipnr 
and tbe Kin^ rlrer, the right to whleh wai denied by the Bnmufl. the 
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locAlittei between Manlpnr and Ava, by which ralnatile knowledge wuabUined 
of the Intetjuent coancMe. In IBM, the Reildent wil anlhoriaed to ai^iin 
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I. in the beginuing of December, and returned to Bengal 
early in the following year. The stipulation of the treaty 
of Yandabo providing for the permanent residence of & 
representative of the British Oovemment, at the capital 
of Ato, was little less unpalatable to the Sovereign than 
the demand upon his treasury ; and it waa not until the 
beginning of 1829, that the presence of a resident nas 
felt to be essential for the adjustment of various eubjects 
of discussion, and Major Barney was in consequence ap- 
pointed. However acceptable to the Ministei-a, and to the 
King personally, and although discharging the duties of 
bis appointment in a spirit of conciliation and impar- 
tiality, the Resident fiuled to reconcile the Court to an 
airaogement which they looked upon as a public and per- 
petual record of their humiliation. 

The enormous expense, and the vast loss of life which 
the war with Ava hod occasioned, and the uncertainty of 
reaping any adequate advantage from the acquisitions with 
which it had closed, excited in the authorities at home a 
strong feeling in opposition to the inevitability of the war, 
and in condemnation of the s}^tem on which it hod been 
conducted. The occupation of Shahpuri, a mere sand-bank, 
it was argued, was wholly unworthy of serious dispute ; 
and its reliuquishment involved no loss , eithev of revenue 
or reputation. The interposition exercised in the affairs 
of the petty states of Kachar and Mauipur was treated as 
unseasonable and impolitic ; and the facilities which the 
fugitives from Asam and Arakan were permitted to find in 
the Company's territories for maintaining a civil war in 
the countries from which they had been expelled, with the 
refusal of the British Government to apprehend and give 
up those disturbers of the public peace, afforded, it was 
affirmed, reasonable ground of offence to the Court of Ava, 
and evinced a spirit which could not fail to irritate an 
ambitious and semi -barbarous power. A more concilia- 
tory policy would, in all probability, have prevented tha 
collision ; and, if it hod not succeeded, the only alternative 



fonned tbe proper bouoAiirj bclween Ava a.ni 
ddenllDn for H[j H^eatyV Relink und wjaheH, 
EOiid-wlll BDlmlMiiiK deCwBen the two countilet 
Bm or lb« KntK> Viller M An, and to tha eitab 
■ttle Ant of tfa« Tnmadonf HIIIb. — Fomt'^rtop 
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neceBsaiy was, the maintaniuice of a sufGciently strong BOOK III. 
defensive attitude on the frontier, to have proteotod it ohap. it. 
from violation. War with Ava was particularly to have ^— — 
been avoided, not from any fear of its military power, or 1BS5. 
doubt of the result, but from the difGcultj of reaching 
the enemj through tho natural defences b; which he was 
guarded, the absence of all resources in his countrj, the 
acantiness and misery of the population, and the insalu- 
brity of the climate. No conqueetB that might be made 
could oompenaate for the evils that were unavoidable, as 
the greater part of the doiniiuonB of Ava ware not only 
incapable of contributing to the public revenue, but of 
defraying the cost of the eetabliehments requisite for 
their government. They could be alone retained by A 
farther waste of money and of men, and must be sonrcea 
of weakness, not of strength, to the Indian empire. 

The observations that have been Suggested by the 
occurrence of hostilities with Nepal, apply with ec[ual 
force to the war with Ava. A oontinued ooutbb of for- 
bearance and conciliation, involvii^ loss of credit to the 
State, and positive injury to its subjects, might possibly 
have delayed, but could not have prevented a rupture. 
Incapable of appreoiating a generous and civilised policy, 
ignorant of the resources of the Ooverament whose r»- 
sentment tliey defied, reckleu of international rights, 
inflated with an overweening confidence in their own 
prowess, and emboldened by a career of victoiy, the Eii^ 
and the Miiu8t«rs of Ava were, as we have already ex- 
pMned, eager for a contest, the results of which they did 
not for a moment question, would be the confirmation of 
their supremacy over the countries from which they bad 
expelled the Intimate princes, and the re-annexation to 
the dominion of the Burmaa, of those portions of Bengal 
which had become their right, as constituting provinces of 
the conquered kingdom of Arakan. These notions were 
fostered by forbearance. The obvious and avowed anxiety 
of the Oovemment of Bengal to preserve amicable rela- 
tions uninterrapted was misinterpreted ; and its reluc- 
tance was ascribed, not to moderation, but to fear. To 
have persisted in Uio same poUcy must have led to the 
same result, as it would have tended only to confirm the 
Burmas in their schemes of aggrandisement. Nothing 
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BOOK 111. but eiperieooe of the immense Bupeiioritj of Buck &a 
tMAp. ly. aot«gopiBt u they eaoountered, could have conviiioed 

them of the reality of that superiority. It may bo 

****■ doubted, if they are, even aow, fully aenaible of its truth : 
and it is oertatn that they have abated but little of their 
arroganoe in their deahnga irith the British settle- 
meota. 

The eipeditioa to Rangoon was unpropitiouaLy timed ; 
but it was olearly directed againat a quarter which, as far 
as was then known, was the most ruluerable of the 
territories of Ava. The plan of conveying a large army 
with all its stores, ammunition, bag^ge^ and followers^ 
five hundred milee, in open boats, against the current of 
a large and rapid river, was evidently iil-considered ; and 
the oonaequent despatch of the armament, so as to avail 
itself of the Monsoon, was unfortunate ; but the most 
disastrous results of the expedition were the effect of 
oiraumstanoes which could ecaroely have been anticipated, 
the disappearance, voluntary or enforced, of Uie whole of 
the population. Hence the want of neoesBary supphe% 
and the fotal mortality that prevailed during the first 
months of the campaign. With the cessation of the rainy 
season, the advance of the army by land met with no 
serious impediments, and, although retarded by the in- 
sufQciency of the local renouroes, was victoriously prose- 
cuted to within a few miles of the capital : establishing 
the superior advantages of the route by which the invaders 
had marched, over those which were attempted through 
Eachai and Arakan. The former of these originated in a 
strange want of information respecting the country to be 
traversed, and the utter impossibility of moving through 
it in masses embarraesed with the cumbrous equipments 
of European warfare. In that case also, as well as with 
respect to Arakan, a most exaggerated opinion seems to 
have been entertained of the strength of the Burma^ ; 
and large and heavily-armed bodies were consequentiy 
sent to perform what two or three regiments, lightly 
equipped, would have easily accomplished. Hence arose 
a main portion of the expenditure, as the supplies of the 
large army of Arakan had to be sent by sea, and to be 
conveyed across the mouths of wide creeksj after being 
brought at a great charge, and to but little purpose, from 
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« oonsiderable diatADoe ;> and heoce origiiuted that dis- BOOK III. 
aatrous dedmatiou of the troops, whicli waa inflicted by ciur.tr. 
the pestilential Tapoors of tha olimaLe. These were the ■'^— 
radical errora of tlie militaij an-aogementa, and might l^^- 
have been prevented, had the plan, first laid down, of 
oonfiniug the operationa on the frontier to simple demon- 
stratioDS while the main effort on tha side of Bangoon 
was urged with vigour, been adhered to. The Burmas 
were expelled from Asom by the Company's native troopa 
alone. They were driven out of Kachar and Hanipur by 
a handful of Mampnris under their Baja, and a British 
officer ; and a force efficient, but not unwieldy, would, in 
til likelihood, have been equally succesaM in Arokan. 
The ezpediticoi to Bangoon, in bot, paralysed the efiorts 
of the Court of Ava in other quarters ; and the whole of 
their attention after their first ill-austained aucoeaa at 
Bamoo, was concentrated uptoi the imminent danger which 
threatened them at home. 

The territorial aoquisitiona which it was deemed ad- 
visable to exact from Ava were, at the time of their 
cession, of little value to either state. Long the prey of 
intestine discord and of foreign oppresston, the population 
had been almost exterminated ; and tiaot^ which were 
once the seats of busy industry, were overrun with im- 
penetrable wildemeas. They have not even yet recovered 
from the wide and wasting decay into which they had 
been plunged by internal anarohy and Burma misrule ; 
bat they have benefited by the continuance of tianquillity 
and good government, and abundance is spreading over 
their fields and their villages ; and an augmenting popula- 
tion is industriously driving back the encroachments of 
tite thi^et. In Asam and in Eachar, agricultural cul- 
tivation has spread extensively ; and new articles of 
culture, especially that of the Tea Plant, are likely to 
become important aooeaaions to the resources of the 
former. The Tenaserim provinces present a valuable line 
of aea-ooBSt, contributing to the British command of the 
Bay of Bengal, and offering a channel to commercial 
enterpi'ise, as the means of communication with Siun 
and the Shan tribes, as far as the western confines of 

' SsTcnl IhoBHnd hud of ulUe, imC it ■ grut opanK from the Upper 
ProTiiKU ot HUdDitui to ChUUcong. atitr ccDiMd tin Hroo. 
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BOOK IIL China; thejare also rich in vegetable and mineral pro- 
CHAP. IV. ducis.' Of these conqueata, however, Arakon haa made 
' the most decided advanoe. Favourably urcumstanced, 
1SS&. both as to climate and noil, for the growth of rice, it has 
become the granar; of the couatries on either shore of 
the haj ; and hundreds of vessels now annually sail firom' 
its harbours, whioh at the time of the conquest rarely 
sent even a fishing boat to sea.* In an economical pioint 
of view, therefore, these territories have already exceeded 
expectation, and are in a state of progress to still greater 
improvement ; while they have a real political value in 
constituting a difficult and well defined frontier, presenting 
a ready access to Ava and Siatn, and promising at some 
future period convenient interooui'ae by land with the 
opulent empire of China. The civilisation of the barbarous 
tribes which occupy the intervening space, maj also be 
contemplated as a certain although distant result ; and 
although some temporary embarrassment and distress 
may have been occasioned by the war with Ava, the 
interests of British India and of Oriental civilisation will 
be gainers by the contest, 



CHAPTER V. 

SlcU« of Feeling in Sindiulan in 1824. — ExUntive IH*- 

tali^aetion. — Protected Siik Statu. — Raja aet Up at 

Kvnjava. — Fort ttarmed. — Rdigioitt Impottor p-ut 

doiim. — Oulraffti in Bariana. — Attack on Kalptt — 

' PBiiicukrl)' Teak Timber ud Tin. MuUniaia, which, u mtltcd In tba 
\KiX, Tu u Inccingidsnible clnsto' of nlisnMe hata ta ISH, li noir ■ iMm 
lowD canMlBinc. vitli Itia idfKent dlMiict, % popoliUiiD of eo/MD.MIdctRTliia 
on ui letln Indt. Tb* •verm nhu of tbs Bipoii fbr Um thrse nan 
•ndlDf hilRM,ni>1»nt£I0,00a,andat UiaIinpOTtgieiW.Dae. Hwpgjwli. 
thm or tbs TeniMrim pnrlnMa, ilUiDngli mncb Incrnnd, li itai not mscb 
slio«100,(IOO,or ■ " 
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MUekitvoiiM Beportt current in Malica. — Predatory In- BOOK III. 
curgiont of Sicikh Dalla. — Siting of the BkiU in ca*p. v. 

Baglana, — of the Cooliet in Outerat. — British Ogieerg 

tilied at Kittur, — Fort sKTrendered. — Capura of (hn- 1825. 
raiz. — Troublesome Condtiet of the Raja of Kolapur, — 
Force tent againtt him, — Treaty conduded, — violated 
and renewed, — Military Control maintained vtiiil kit 
Death. — DiiturbaTicei in Cutch. — Incuraotu front 
Sindk. — Feelingt of the People towards the Britith Go- 
rentment in the Bntith Provincet, — SentimeAie of the 
Natite Princes. — Rdaxa^n of Control. — Trantac- 
tioni with Ahuar. — Claimantt for the Raj. — Attempted 
Atiatiiw^ion of Ahmed Bakih Khan. — Investigation 
demanded, — ra/w»ed by ike Raja. — Transaetions with 
Bhurtpore. — Recognised Right of Swceision of the Infant 
Raja. — Death of the Father, Baideo Sing. — Ouardian, 
of the Minor mwdered. — Darjan Sal teiiiet the chief 
Power, — hie Right disallowed by the Resident of Dalhi^ 
— professes to act as Regent, — Professions not credited. 

— Sir D.Oohterlony assembles a Force against Bhurt- 
pore, — Measures disapproved of by the Oovemment, — 
Employment of Troops countermanded, — B^rignaHon 
and Death of Sir D. Oehterlony, — Am Popularly, — 
Prudence of the Decision of the Government, — Final 
Determination. — Large Force assembled under the Corttr- 
mander-in- Chief, — Siege of Bhurtpore. — Walls breached'. 

— Minei sprung, — carried by Storvi, — Durym Sal laitn^ 

— Regency appointed. — Advance against Alumr, — liaja 
submits. — Visit of the Govemor-Qeneral to the Upper 
Provinces. — Intercourse mtk the King of Oude.^—Loans 
by the Court of Jjwikw>w. — Death of the King. — Mis- 
riont from Soltar, — and from SindAia. — Death of 
Daulat Rao. — Regency of Baiia Bai. ~ Adoption of a 
Successor. — .Fia'( to Delhi. — Residence at Simla. — 
Friendly Communieationi viith Runjit Sing. — Insurrec- 
tion of Afghans, — incited by Syed Ahmed, Ais Death. — 
War between Persia and Russia, — Succetset of the Rvs- 
lians. — Territory ceded and Indemnification paid by 
Persia, — Abrogation of British Subsidy. — Death of 
Abbas Mina. — Return of the Oovernor-Qeneral to Cal- 
cutta. — Discussion of Judicial Arrangements. — Pro- 
gress at the different Presidencies. — Death of Sir T. 

VOL. IIL I 
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2/unro. — SCaie of Financei. — Domatic AfaifS. — S»e- 
ceiaion of Bithopt. — Advance of Education. — E^pt- 
ditimi in Se(^eh of Tracei of La Perotue. — Close cf Earl 
Amhertit Oovemmeni and Lepartftre for England. 

BOOK III. 'THE condition of tlie territory subject to BritiBh 
CHAF. V, -^ dominion on the contineat of India, about the jteriod 

1 — of the commencement of hostilities with the Burmaa, 

1824. although in the main satisfactory, was not eiempt from 
sources of uneasiness. The impression produced by the 
splendid triurapha of the Pindari war had already lost 
much of its freshness, and the inhabitants of the West 
and the South, no longer exposed to the ravages of preda- 
tory bands, no longer permitted to recruit their ranks, 
and share in the spoil, began to grow impatient of an 
authority which, while it protected them from the lawless- 
ness of their neighbours, also restricted them from the 
perpetration of violence. In several of the newly acquired 
districts, the financial exactions of the Qoyemmeut were 
undesignedly oppressive. The lands had been assessed 
when the prices of grain had been raised to an uiinatural 
height, by the presence of large bodies of military, as 
well as by the extensive discontinuance of cultivation, 
and DO allowance had been made for the inability of 
the people to pay the same amount of revenue, 
when, in consequence of the disappearance of the 
military bazars, and the great extension of agriculture 
that followed the re-establishment of peace and security, 
the produce of the soil had inci'eased in a much more 
rapid ratio than the population, and the demand bad pro- 
portionately declined. Some time elapsed before these 
altered circumstances were fully appreciated ; and in the 
meanwhile the people and tJieir rulers were mutually dis- 
satisfied. The state of things was not much better in the 
old provinaes. The tranquillisation of Hindustan had 
thrown back upon the Company's territories a multitude 
of military adventurers, who were natives of British 
India, and whose turbulence no longer found a safety-valve 
in the mercenary bands of Mahratta or Pathan. The 
defects in the administration of civil justice were still to 
be remedied. The police was still ineffective ; and the 
settlement of the revenue for a period sufiiciently pro- 
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tracted to ensure to the occupant the fruits of kij im- BOOK III. 
provement he might attempt, waa still deferred. These chap. t. 
MUMS produced a general sentiment of discontent ; and ■ 

in the course of 1824, there ■was Bcarcely a diHtrict, in tht loM, 
Upper Provinces in particular, in which a spirit of dis- 
section was not more or leaa manifested.' The feeling 
ms fostered bj the dissemination of Tsgue and exagger- 
ated mmouTB of the checks which hod been suffered on 
the western frontier, and by a current belief that the 
resources of the state were wholly absorbed by the war ; 
a belief confirmed by the march of the troops from the 
interior to the Presidencies, for service in Ava, and the 
consequent redaction of the military force on duty in 
Hindustan. The expression of the public sentiment was 
WBtricted, however, to partial and desultory manifeata- 
tjooa, and to acts of petty and predatory violence, which 
the means at the commacid of the Government, and the 
activity of its officers, were fully able to suppress and 
punJBh. 

In the protected Sikh provinces on the north-west, 
where in consequence of the drafts made upon the regular 
troops, the peace of the country had been entrusted almost 
to the unassisted guardianship of the native chiefs, a 
predatory leader, who had for some time past baffled the 
pursuit of justice emboldened by the weakness of the 
local troops, collected a formidable band of followers, and 
Hrtablished himself in the mud fort of Eunjawa, not 
many miles firom the station of Sah&ranpur, where he 
^asumed the title of Raja, and levied contributions on 
the surrounding districts. He was joined by adventurers 
from all parts of the country, and was rapidly organising 
a fonnidable insurrection, when the fort was attacked by 
a detachment of the Gorkba Battalion, and a small body 
of horse, under Captain Young and the Civil Commis- 
aioner, Mr. Shore. The banditti were dislodged after a' 
tierce combat, in which one hundred and fifty of their 
number were killed. At a somewhat earlier date, a 
religious mendicant at Badawsr announced his advent on 
an appointed day as Kali, the last of the Hindu Avatars, 
for the puipnae of overturning the reign of the foreigners. 
lie was apprehended : but on the day appointed, a lawle.^s 

> NotM on JndJsi ASaln, bj the Hot. F. J. Shore, i. 119. 
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BOOK HI, muHituda headed by a body of Akalis, ooUeoted to effoot 
CHAP. V. hia rescue. They were encountered by a party of horse, 

in the aerrioe of the Patiala Bf^a, by 'whom they were- 

1821. discomfited and dispereed ; uid, as there was no further 
bigs of the promised Avatar, the agitation subsided. 

It was not to be expected, that tbe turbulent tribes of 
Hariana, and the borderers of Bhatner and Bhikaner, the 
Mewatis and Bhattis, would remain tranquil under the 
temptation offered by tbe reduction of the military force 
in their neighbourhood, aud the reported deoUne of tbe 
power of the Qovemment. It happened also, unfortu- 
nately, that the Butunin)il harveat proved defective, and a 
scarcity of food contributed to impel the villagers to recur 
to their predatory practices. A band oi plunderers boat 
different Tillages in the diatriot of Botak, near Delhi, took 
the opportunity of a large Mela, or fur, at Beree, to carry 
off many hundred head of cattl^ including a numbw 
purchased for the Ooveroment, proclaiming that its 
authority was at an end. A party of horse escorting 
public camels destined for the army, was attacked by the 
inhabitants of Bhawani, aud other villages ; and repulsed 
the assailants, only after su&ring loss of life. Arms and 
ammunition were everywhere collected. The commu- 
nication with Delhi wae intercepted. A movement waa 
threatened upon Hissar, Soraj Mai, an eiiled marauder, 
returned from his exile, and at tbe bead of four hundred 
matchlocks, and a party of horse, stormed and took tbe 
fort of Behut, defended only by a few Irregular Horse. 
Similar proceedings took place in the district of Bewari ; 
and the spirit of turbulence was spreading to a dangerous 
extent, when measures were taken for its extinotion. Twft 
additional regiments of Irregular Horee were immediately 
raised for service in the Delbi districts ; and the Qorkba 
Local Battalions were augmented. The increase of military 
strength, and the judicious arrangements of the chief Civil 
authorities, succeeded in restoring order. 

In the province of Bundelkhand, heretofore an equally 
prolific source of turbulence, order waa successfully pre- 
served, with one wild but unimportant exception, in whioh 
an attempt was made by a re&aotory Jagirdar of the 
Jhaloun B^a, to cany off tbe public treasure from the fort 
of Ealpee, and plunder the town. The whole garriHon oon- 
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Bistod of but one weak company of Sipuhis, commwidod BOOK III. 
bj Captain Bamaaj, while the assailants were in oondder- chat. *. 

able strength, both horae and foot. The insurgents were - - 

repulsed from the fort, although it was not possible to !***• 
defend the town, which was plundered and partly set on 
fire : the arrival of reinforoemants soon put the marauders 
to flight. Their leader, Nana Pundit, was shortly afterwords 
taiken prisoner aud confined for life. 

la Malwa, similarly mischievous reports unsettled the 
minds of the people ; agd a rumour was extensively 
circulated, that the British were about to retire from 
Central India, in consequence of the difScuIties of the 
Burma war. No eerioos consequences, however, ensued. 
In Sondwana, an attempt was made to organise a rising ; 
but it was frustrated by the timely movement of a militai; 
detachment. More troublesome transactions occurred on 
the Nerbudda, in the vicinity of fiurhanpur, in consequence 
of the reappearance of Shaikh Dalla, a notorious Pindari, 
and long the terror of the Nisam's territory. Through 
the collusion, of the Uahiatta manager of Burhanpur on 
behalf of Sindbia, and in league with the Eastern Bhils, 
tlie free-booter succeeded in reviving a system of outrage 
and plunder ; lurking in the jungle between Asii^rh and 
Elichpur, and suddenly sallying forth at the bead of a 
strong party of horse and foot, and sweeping off the cattle 
and property of tbe villagers, and robbing and murdering 
travellers and merchants. Associated with him, was an 
impostor, pretending to be Chimnaji Apps, the brother of 
the Ei-Peahwa, who, at the head of a body of armed men, 
attempted to penetrate into Berar. Troops were de- 
spatched against Shaikh Dalla in different directions ; uid 
the party of Chimnaji was surprised and dispersed by a 
division of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force under Mtyor 
Seyer. The main body of bis marauding confederates 
who were encamped in the vicinity hastily retired ; but 
their retreat brought them in contact with a party of the 
Handaleswar Local Corps, onder Lieut. Dermit, by which 
they were put to flight. The Pindari took to tbe thickets ; 
but tbe little success which had attended his career aud 
the activity displayed in his pursuit so disheartened his 
(bOowers, that be was unable again to make Ijead in any 
force. 
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II. Some Jisturbancea were created e&rlier in tbe jear, in 
. the same quarter, by the return of the Bhils to their 
- habits of plunder, especially in B^lano, where they were 
incited to insurrection by Godaji Danglia, a relative of the 
notorious IVimbuk, who endeavoured to give a political 
character to his proceedings, and pretended to act in the 
name and on the part of the Raja of Satara, calling upon 
the people to join his standard, as that of the Mahratta 
empire. Some succeES attended his first operations ; and, 
besides plundering the countiy, he gained possession of 
the hill fort of MuraHhar. The approach of a body of 
regular troops disconcerted the insurgents, and they aban- 
doned the post, and took refuge in the hills where they 
could not be pursued. The presence of additional forces 
from Hyderabad and the Dekhin, prevented the repetition 
of these outrages ; and arrangements were devised for the 
conciliation and civilisation of the Bhil tribes, in place of 
those which had been hitherto proposed, and which had 
met with imperfect success. The eiperiment of forming 
a Local Corps, composed of the Shils themselves, which 
had been previously tried and failed, was now repeated, 
and after some difficulty proved eminently beneficial 
Fi-om the time when it became effective, order was naain- 
taiued ; and the Bhila of the Sathpur and Ajunta hills 
were gradually weaned from their predatory propensities.' 

In Guzerat, towards the end of 1824, the Coolies, a rude 
and turbulent race scattered over the province, from the 
borders of Cutch to the Western Ghats, evinced mora 
than their usual refractory spirit, and rendered military 
coercion necessary. The first attempt to put them down 
was unsuccessful ; and a party of Bombay N. L was re- 
pulsed, with the loss of an oificer, Lieutenant SIhs, from 
the village of Dudana, near Kaira, which was enclosed by 
thick hedges of the milk plant, and defended by a mud 
fort; in storming which, the assailants were exposed to a 
destractive fire, which compelled them to fall back. The 
iCoolies, however, evacuated the post, hut still continued 

I Tliii incccM ma msinly oKln|! to the Influence obtaiaad over ttie Bblb, 
br tlie rersBnal activity nnil Inlrcptillty of Lieut. Oulrim. wlio ventured amoof 

jBttmi Id their JibIbU of UvinB, ind tlie deitctity md intrepidity *£^ta 
ilijpluyeaintlieclisjOQf the »lLa aniniBla of the forest.— "HlstOflralSlielcb 
fif [he BbU Tribei tf Kandeih, by Capt. Grahnu, Bbil Agent, Bombay. 18(3." 
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tbeir depredfttione, bumiog the vilifies and plunderiog BOOK III. 

the people, evea in the immediate vicinit; of Baroda. chap. t. 

Parties of the Gaekwar Horse and the Suhaidiary Force 

were sent againat them, and generallj dispersed them 1^^^- 
without much difBciilty ; but they retreated into the 
Bun, and after a short interval, returned and renewed 
their ravages. Early in 1826, however, their main body 
was surprised by a wing of the 8th N. 1^ and a squadron 
of Dragoons, near Vitalpur, not far from Dudana. In 
their endeavour to escape into the adjoining thickets, they 
were intercepted by the Dragoons, and many were killed 
or taken, including several of their principal leaders. The 
check completed their discouragemmt, and they ceased 
for a time to harass and alarm the country. It was not, 
however, until a later period that the last bands of them 
were broken up by the capture of their principal leadei', 
and a number of His followers, in the neighbourhood of 
Naaik, by a detachment of troops from Ahmednagar, under 
the command of Captun Mackintosh.' 

At a period somewhat earlier than the flrat of these 
operations, and less connected than most of these petty 
outbreaks with popular agitation, the Southern Mahr&tta 
country presented an instance of resistance to authority, 
not unfrequent under the loose system of allegiance which 
the native chiefs acknowledged to the head of the state, 
but which was incompatible with the purposes of a well- 
organised administration. The Demi, or chief of Kittur, 
a small district near Darwar, held his ohie&hip under a 
grant from the British Government, as a tributary fief, 
descending to his heirs in a direct line. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1S24, leaving no children ; and the district re- 
verted to the paramount power. The principal servants 
of the late Desai were naturally averse to the loss of 
influence and emolument which they were likely to suffer 
firom the change, and they instigated the mother and the 
widow of the chief, the latter of whom was a mere child, 
to declare that, prior to his decease, he had enjoined the 
adoption of a son, who had been in consequence adopted, 
and who succeeded to his territory in right of tlie adop- 
tion. The fact of the injunction was disputed, and the 
validity of the adoption in any case denied, as the aano- 

I Gcnsral OrdBn by the Qorcraor of Bom1»;r. Otb June, 1819. 
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BOOK 111. tionoftheOoTenuoent had sot been preTioiulyobtfunad, 
CHAP, V. as the performance of the ceremonj did not take place 

-' until after the Desai's demiae, and aa the relatiouBhip of 

1SS4. the bo7 to the family of the chief waa distant and 
doubtful. Aa the objects of the party by whom the 
chkimant was set up were clearly the retectioa of power 
in their own hands during the minority of the adopted 
son, and the appropriation of the accumulated treasure 
of the kto chief, to the prejudice of the right of his 
widow, Ur. Thackeray, the collector, refused to recognise 
the adoption without the sanction of the Qovemmeat of 
Bombay ; and, in the mean time, aasumed charge of the 
effects of the Besai, and the management of Eittur. 
These measures were oonfirmed ; and he was inatnicted 
to institute a careful inquiry into the circumstances of 
the adoption, and, in the mean time, to retain the conirol 
of the diatrict. A ready access had at first been allowed 
to the interior of the fort ; seals had been placed upon 
the treasure, and a shght guard was stationed at the inner 
gate, to prevent the property from being clandestinely 
carried off. The collector, with two of his asaistanta, and 
a small escort, a Company of Native Horse Artillery, and 
«n» of Native In&ntry, were encamped without the walls. 
On the morning of the Sdrd of October, when the guard 
in the fort wafi to be relieved, the outer gates were shut, 
and all admission refused. On proceeding to foroe the 
gates open, the garrison rushed forth in such overpower- 
ing numbers, aa to overwhelm the party. Mr. Thackeray, 
Captain BlacL and Lieutenant Dighton, commanding the 
escort, were killed, Captain Sewell waa wounded, and Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Elliott, assistants to the collector, were 
taken and carried into the fort, where they were threatened 
with death, if any assault should be made upon the plaoe. 
The excitement occasioned by this transaction rapidly 
spread, and the people of the country between the Ual- 
parba and Eittur, manifested a disposition to join the 
insurgents. The Uahratta Chie& preserved their loyalty, 
and tendered their oontii^jenta. These were not required ; 
hut to prevent the mutinous spirit from extending, troops 
were despatched without delay against Kittur frum the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; and a respectable 
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force WM apeedil; aaseinbled b«fore ite widls,' under the BUOK III, 
oommond of Lieut .-Colonel Deacon, and the direotiona of crap. v. 
Mr. Chaplin, the Civil Conimissioner. Immediate aub- ■- 

missioii and the release of the prisoners waa demanded, 1BS4. 
in which case pardon waa offered to all except the princi- 
pal inatigators of the insurrectioii ; and, as the rebels 
hesitated to accede to thaae terms, batteriea were opened, 
and a practicable bi%ach eSected by the evening of the 
4th of December. A flag of truce arrested the assault. 
Hie prieonera had been previously set at liberty. The 
leaders, twelve in number, surrendered, stipulating only 
that their lives should be spared: some of the most 
refractory esra^ied. As soon as Kittur waa captured, the 
popular fermentation ceased, as the insurrection had been 
the work of an interested party, and involved no question 
affeotiog the rights or feelings of the people. 

Ad afbir of a somewhat similar oharaoter, although 
originating in a different cause, the contumacy of a refrac- 
tory Patel, occurred in the eame part of the countr}'. 
The bead-man of Omraiz refusing to pay his revenue, and, 
sheltering himself in a stroiighold, from whence his fol- 
lowers committed depredations on the surrounding vil- 
lages, it became necwsary to employ a military force 
against him. A aqaitdron of tbe 7tb Cavalry, and three 
hundred men of the 44th N. 1. with one six-pounder, com- 
manded by Lieut-Colonel Collette, marched from Shola- 
pore aguQst Omraiz in February, 1825, and attempted to 
carry the place by blowing the gate open. Tbe attempt 
fiuled. Tbe outer and one of tbe inner gates were forced, 
but the gun could not be brought to bear upon a third 
gateway, and the endeavours of the asaailauts to enter, 
exposed them to a heavy enfilading fire from the walls of 
the fort. Lieutenant HiiUipaon, who led the party, and 
several of the 44th were killed, and the rest were recalled ; 
operationa were suspended ; before they could be resumed 
with effect, the garrison evacuated the fort^ and fled to 
the tbicliets, where they dispersed. The peace of the 
country was consequently restored." 

and Urd Railinaili K. ■. 

* An IntemUng ■ccoiiiit of tha Utuk sn Omi^i it lo b« bimd In ttan Eul 
Indli UuittdSw^ JouiMl, Hunh, ISae, 
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I The tranquillity of the western Dekhin was more per- 
Beveringly interrupted by the pretensionB and unreason- 

' ableness of Eshetrapati Earavir, the Baja at Eolapur, a 
young and inconsiderate chief, who boasted a direct 
descent {rata Sivaji, and who, under the impulse c£ 
impetuous feelings and disorderly habits, committed acts 
of aggression, which called for the imposition of military 
restraint. Claiming a right of supreiftacy over the diatridi 
of K^al, which was held hy Hindu Rao, the brother-in- 
law of Sindhia, under a grant, as he maintained from the 
Feshwa, and independent of Eolapur, the Baja assembled 
a considerable body of troops, and took forcible posses- 
sion of the disputed territory. The Bombay Qovemment 
was disinclined to interfere, although Sindhia urgently 
remonstrated against the inconsistency of a system, which, 
while it debarred him from upholding by force of arms, 
the just rights of a near relation, permitted a petty prince 
to violate them with impunity. Eniboldened by the for- 
bearance, the Raja next attaciced the lands of a Zemindar, 
partly dependent on Satara, partly on the Bombay 
Presidency ; and, beii^ in the field at the head of six 
thousand horse and foot, and a brigade of guns, leTied 
contributions indiscriminately from the subjects of either 
state, plundered the villages and murdered the people. 
Troops were then necessarily sent c^inst him, upon whose 
approach he retired to Eolapur, whither he was fc^owed 
by the detachment. Their proximity recalled him to a 
sense of his inability to resist, and he professed iaa Bub- 
missioD to the wil] of the Company. He was accordingly 
compelled to restore the districts he had seized Irom both 
Hindu Eao and Satara, to pay a compensation for the 
damages inflicted by his depredations, and to engage to 
reduce his military establishment to a scale consistent 
with a state of peace. A treaty was concluded with him 
to tbis effect ; but, after the first alarm hod subsided, its 
stipulations were little regarded, and the Baja continued 
to keep on foot a large body of troops, whose excesses 
filled his neighbours with apprehension, and rendered it 
necessary to maintain a vigilant watch upon his proceed- 
ings. At length they once more became outrageous ; and, 
in the beginning of 16S7, a considerable body of troops' 

ConaiiUng of the left wing of Hit titittt}'* <Ilt, Ibe BombBr EoTDpcu 
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under Colonel Welsh was despatched from Belgam against BOOS III. 
Kolapiir, with the sanotion of the supreme Government.' chap.t. 
The trocpa advanced again to Kolapur, and occupied the ^--^—- 
different forts in its vicinity. No resistance was offered ; iSK. 
and the Baja, having once more professed submisaioii, a 
revised treaty was concluded, by which he was prohibited 
from eatertaiuing a force exceeding four hundred horse 
and eight hundred foot. Diatriots formerly granted to 
h'<" were resumed. Lands seized by him were ordered to 
be given back, oompeneation for damage doue to different 
distriots ■was demanded, and territory was sequestrated 
until the amount was paid. British garrisons were 
stationed in the fortfi of Kolapur and Panala ; and the 
right of nominating the chief ministers was reserved.' 
No molestation of any serious description was afterwards 
experienced from tbe conduct of the Raja, although his 
occasional excesses rendered it expedient to keep up the 
military control until his death and the succession of his 
Eton, a minor, under a regency approved of by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

To the north-west, disturbances broke out towards the 
end of 1824, in Cutoh, which threatened to assume 
political importance, from the secret encouragement which 
the authors of them received from the Amirs of Sindh, 
who, like the rest of the native princes, catching eagerly 
at the rumours of disaster suffered by the British Govern- 
ment, were prepared to take advantage of the verification 
of those reports. Some of the Jhareja chiefs, disaffected 
to the Begency, and who had been tHkoished for acts of 
insubordination and rapine, had sought refiige in Sindh, 
and finding that the British foroe in Cutch had been much 
reduced in numberB,they conceived the season propitious 
forthe recovery of their forfeited lands, and the restoration 
of the deposed Eaja, Bharmal Ji, to power. With the oon- 
nivance of the Amirs, they assembled a body of about two 
thousand Miania and Sindhis ;. and, in the beginning of 

Begtmsni, 49tb N. I,, oiglit CompinlM or tbe WaU^ibid, Llgbt lufutrr, toi 
ud !Ih Light Civ^ry. ud Font and Hons ArtlDerj. Tlicy vera lalQed by 

' Colonel Welsh tauglisaui ucDunt of Uueipaditioii.snilaf the cotmtir, 

1 DeBnitirBiieaty vlihtbeBi^*o()iolipiir1Itho( Uuch. 1999, ntMedb; 
the Bombay Goyeromeiit I8th o[ July,— TreMlM witli NUlie Fowen, 
CakUta. tSU. 
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BOOK lU. 182$, crossed the bordera, addreeaing a laconic epistle to 
OBA]'. V the Resident, calling upon him to restore the Baja.' The 
■ — troops in the proYinoe were unable to attempt more than 

^^' the defence of the capital Meeting with no opiMsition, 
the ioaurgentfl rav^ed the country, and advanced to a 
strong poet in the Hubb&i Bills, within a few miles of 
Anjor, where a portion of them occupied the fort of 
BaIaTi,and cut oS the communication between Bhoj and the 
rest of the province. A native force, levied by the 
Regency, and sent to dislodge Uie rebels from Balari, was 
defeated, and several Jhareja Chiefe who commanded it 
wer^ killed. A detachment from the British force at Bhoj 
was moro successful, drove the inaurgente out of the for^ 
roscued their prisoners, and recovered much of their 
plunder. The absence of this party encouraged the main 
body of tlie rebels to moke an attack upon Anjar, which 
was garrisoned only by the troops of the Regency, rein- 
forced by a party of Arab meroeoariee. They ropulsed 
the assailants, aiter a well-itiaint«ined struggle. The in- 
surgents rotreated to the Eaimal Hills, and, being driven 
from that position, disappeared in the Run. The coun- 
tenance shewn to their incursion by the Amiis was not 
withdrawn upon their repulse, and lai^ bodies of troops 
continued to be assembled on the frontier, menacing the 
province under British protection. It became necessary, 
therefore^ so to strengthen the force in Cutch, that it 
should be capable of repelling any invasion ironi Sindb, 
and reinfoicementa were in consequence despatched from 
Kaira and Bombay.' The whole was placed under the 
orders of Colonel M. Napier. Their strength, and the 
improved state of affairs in the east, with the successful 
operations against Bhurtpors, checked the mischievous 
projects of the Amirs of Sindh ; and, with the exception 
of their roluctance in uniting to put an end to the depre- 
dations of the marauding tribes of the desert, the iiit«r- 
course with Sindh reverted to its former tone. 

' The letter wu Itam Stxalc Jbs. Mimi jDomixi. tnd others, to Captiila 
Wiltcr. '■Wetre Qntiai: if joa will ruton lUo Btanaiil Jlta the tbrone, 

GompuiJ Dt Foot; nil 1/Uicsty't 4t)i Dn^oang, delHcbmanti of Ibfl lit HM 
and KefimeaH N. C, Hie Uaitmtfm Stli Foot, the flunk Gompula of Uie lad 
BBiapeu Segli ■ -■ ~ .. - . ....-.._ 
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These different disturbances, however unimportant in B00£ in. 
their results, unconnected in their origiu, and unmeuiing cbif. r. 
in their objects, were not wholly UDWorthy of regard, as ■ 

indicationH of the feehngs enterUined by considerable ^8'''' 
portions of the people in different parts of India towards 
their nilera. The neoesHity of an adequate military foroa 
to keep down the tendency of refractory chieb and turbu- 
lent tribes to reour to habits of tumult and depredation, 
was clearly manifested by the disorders which ensued, 
wherever the regular troopa were weakened or withdrawn, 
as they had been in various plaoes by the ezigencies of 
the war. This diapoaition was, however, to be expected, 
and must continue to be experienced, until the people of 
India become accustomed to acknowledge the supremK? 
of law over the sword, and the chie& and people r^inqui^ 
the use of arms to the disciplined bands of the govern- 
ment. The eager oredohty with which the inhabitants of 
the British provinoes received every rumour of discom- 
fiture and every tale of declining resources was a mors 
alarming feature in the complexion of the times, and 
shewed how little sympathy umted the aubjeot and the 
sovereign, and the satisfaction with which the pe(^)lo 
were disposed to contemplate the down&ll of their 

The ferment which was excited throughout the British 
territories, by the indistinct reports of the early mis- 
chances of the war with Ava, were not confined within 
their limits, bat extended to several of the native Courts, 
who had be«i brought under the protection, and at the 
same time ^nnder the supremacy of the Qovemment, by 
the rtsulte of the Pindari war. Although the lUaoes 
were freed from the extortion and insolence of nulitary 
nq»aoity, the lelatione established with the British were 
found to be scarcely less irksome, and the prohibition of 
international war&re, the shield thrown over their depan- 
dents against their tyranny or vindiotiveness, and the 
pecuniary tributes imposed upon them, with the rigid 
punctuahty with which payment was demanded, mortified 
their extravagant notions of their own dignity and impor- 
tance, and subjected them to frequent and serious embar- 
rassment. Notwithstanding they owed their security to 
the control eserdsod by British interposition, they were 
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1. most anxious to throw it off; and they were enoonraged 
to expect their heing consigned to their own passions and 

■ incapacity, if not from the course of eventa,' yet from the 
wayeriog and uncertain policy which the orders from home 
impressed upon their Indian Govemmeuta, and vhicb 
enjoined the discontinuance of interference with the 
internal arrangementH of the native powera. The conse- 
quences of this vacillation were almost universally mia- 
chievouB ; but as they did not reach maturity until 
towards the close of the succeeding administration they 
need not be dwelt upon at present. It will be here suffi- 
dent to particularise the ti-onsactions which took place 
with the states of Alwar and Bhurtpore. 

Upon the death, of Bakhtawar Sing, the last ftaja of 
Mftcheri, or, as more usually entitled from this period, the 
R^a of Alwar, from the name of his capital, the claimants 
for the succession were an illegitimate son and a nephew, 
both under age. Each had his partisans ; but as thej- 
were nearly balanced, a compromise was effected, which 
suspended an actual contest ; althongh it was evidently 
an arrangement to which the parties, when old enough to 
decide for themselves, were little hkely to conform. It was 
agreed that Beni Sing, the nephew, should be the nominal 
Btya ; but that the administration should be exercised by 
Bolwant ^ng, the son, who had been entrusted to tho 
. guardianship of Ahmed Bakhsh Khan, the Nawab of the 
neighbouring principality of Firozpore under the Brititdt 
supremacy. The Nawsb was originally a soldier of fortune, 
in the service of the Baja of Macheri. He had been in- 
Tested with his chiefship in consequence of his having 
joined the army of Lord Lake, but had maintained » 
friendly intercourse with bis first patron ; and on his 
death had been appointed the guardian of his son. When 
the boys became men, the results which might have been 
anticipated occurred. Intriguing individuals attached 
themselves to their respective interests ; and tumulta 
took place at their instigation, in which many lives were 
lost^ and the principals themselves were endangered. In 
162<^ after a serious affray, the son consented to resign his 

I ThaUts Lord Hetullt. when nwmber of ihe Supreme Canncil of GilcntU, 
recordeilhto opinion that "the Bnnos nai prodDded an sitrurdlurr nnn- 
tion lUl om Iiidi*, nmDiuitEnf to ui expvcUlMa of oni Imnudlits domfOL 
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authority', and retire upon aa adequate J^r ; and the BOOK III. 
nephew became the effective Biya. Whether the act caip.T. 

originated in personal feelings of viiidictiveneas, or in the — 

machinations of the Baja's principal adviaers and ^^^^ 
faTouritea, an attempt was made to assasBinate Ahmed 
Bakhsh Khan. The aSBaasin was seized, and aocused a 
person named Mulha — a roan of low caste but the 
minister and favourite of the Raja of Alwar — with Home 
other infiueatial individuals of the Court, of having- 
employed him to murder the Nawab. The latter, pre- 
cluded hj the conditions of his connection with the 
British Government from redressing hie own wrongs, 
appealed to it for protection ; and the Baja of Alwar was 
consequent!; directed to apprehend the persons accused, 
and send them to Delhi for trial At first, the Raja pro- 
fessed himself willing to obe;, and affected to place the 
culprits in confinement. They were soon, however, re- 
leased even from the show of durance in which they had 
been held ; and Mulha, the principal, was taken into 
greater &tout than before. The representations of the 
Beeident were disregarded ; and, finally, a judicial investi- 
gation by British functionaries was repudiated as being 
incompatible with the rights of theB^a, as anindependent 
prince. To uphold this assertion of independence, an 
armed force was assembleil. The fortress of Alwar was 
put in a state of defence, and active negotiations were 
opened with Jypore and Bhurtpore, in both of which, dig' 
satisfaction with British policy was busily fermentii^. 
The discontents of Jypore did not come to a oriais for 
Bome years. The transactions at Bhurtpore very soon as- 
Bun[ied a formidable aspect, and compelled the Qovemment 
of India to prove to the native powers, that the war with 
Ava bad neither humbled its spirit, nor impaired its 
strength. 

The darker apprehended from the disorders in the 
neighbouring states had rendered the B^aa of Bhmtpord 
more unreservedly dependent upon the British Qovem- 
ment ; and the triumphs of the Marquis of Hastings had 
confirmed the disposition of the Jaut principality to look 
up to it for protection. The treaty concluded with the 
RsjaBonjit ^ng was faitbfuUy observed by hissucoeaaora, 
B&nadhir Sing and Baldeo Sing : and Uie latter relied upon 
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BOOK III, the OoTemmeut of India to defend the intereeta of his 
CHAP. T. SOD, Bulwftnt Sing, in the event of his death while the 

Itttter vaa Id his minority ; accordingly, &t his eameat bo- 

leSG. lidtation, the Pditical Agent at Delhi, Sir David Ochter- 
lony, consented to invest the hoj with a Ehelat, or hono- 
rary dress, as a plodge of the recognition of his right of 
succession. The Bt^a's infirm health, and his apprehen* 
aion of the ambitions designs of his nephew Duijan Sal, 
were the motives of hia request. The investiture was 
performed at Bhortpore, early in 182^ by one of the 
Political Agent's assistants ; and a twelvemonth a^F- 
wards, Baldeo Sing died while on a pilgrimage to Qoveiv 
dhan, not without suspicion of poison. The yotmg Baja, 
about five or six yean of age, eucoeeded under the guar- 
dianship of his maternal uncle, Bam Itatan Sing, but the 
arrangement was soon disturbed ; and in the month fol- 
lowing the demiae of Baldeo Sing, the son of a youi^r 
brother of the Baja, Durjan Sal, having seduced the sol- 
diery to join his party, broke into the citadel and killed 
the guardian, possessed himself of the person of the young 
Baja, and assumed the direction of afihirs. Sir David 
Ochterlony was not of a temper to suffer the guarantee of 
the British Qovenunent to be violated with impunity, and 
immediately addressed a proclamation to the Jauts, re^ 
quiring them to withhold obedience from the usurper, and 
assuring them of the support of a British force, which he 
proceeded without delay to assemble at Mathura, on the 
confines of the Bhuri^pore territory. These prompt mea- 
sures intimidated Durjan Sal from at once setting aside, 
or murdering hia cousin ; and he professed it to be his 
purpose merely to retain the regency of the state until the 
young Baja should arrive at maturity, in compliance with 
the wishes of the whole of the tribe, who were dissatisfied 
with the tyrannical conduct of the late Regent. The tone of 
his correspondence was, however, unsatisfiictory : his in- 
tentions wore evasively indicated, and he declined an invi- 
tation to visit the British cantonments, and place the 
yonng ima in the hands of the British Agent. Sir David 
Ochterlony determinad, therefore, to waste no time in 
inco&olosive negooiation, but to compel Durjan Sal to 
relinquish his ill-gotten power, by marching against him 
before he should have had leisure to tnature his designs, t» 
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collect tulberente, Euid repair luid strengthen the fortifier- BOOK IlL 
tionH of Bhnrtpore. A respectahle force wbb epeedilj onir. V. 
usemblad for this purpose, and wm about to move ■ 

agaiDst the fortreaa, when the eieoution of the project '^'•• 
Via vreatod by the cantion of tho Supremo Qovem- 

EmbarmsBed at this period by the continued difficulties 
and heavy disbursements of the war with Avs, and aware 
of the unfriendly feeling with which its progress was 
watched by the native priuoos of India, the British Go- 
vernment was not unnaturally anxious to avoid a rupture, 
the oonsequenceB of which, in the case of any reverse, 
might endanger the stabihtj of the British Indian empire- 
Influenced also by the spirit of the injunctions from 
home, which so decidedly deprecated interference with tfab 
internal affairs of the native principalities, the Qovemor- 
Oeneral was averse to take pari: in the adjustment of the 
snoces^on to Bhurtpore^ and disallowed the existence of 
any obligation to uphold the olaima of the minor Baja. 
The grant of the honorary dress, it was affirmed, was made 
without the previous sanction of the supreme authority, 
and without the receipt of the preliminary information 
that had been required, with regard to the equity of such 
an acknowledgment. In the absence of any express stipu- 
lation to guarantee the succession, the oomplimentary're- 
oognition of the young R^ did net impose upon the 
British Qovemment the neoeasity of embroiling itself in 
the quarrels of the several competib^, or of taking up arms 
to compel the mlarda/aeto to vaoate the throne in favour of 
ths claimant whose title might be the best, but who had 
been unable of himself to maintain his right. It was 
observed, also, that Durjan Sal, in his correspondence with 
the Political Agent, had disavowed the intention of per- 
manently appropriating the paramount authority, and had 
only claimed the exercise of the regency, to which his 
relationship to the Raja, his age and his popularity, ap- 
peared to give him reasonable pretensions. Should such 
be the case, the Government would not consider itself 
warranted in opposing the arrangement by force of arms. 
Although some of the members of the Council were of 
opinion that the minor Bi^a was entitled to the protection 
of the British Qovemment, and the majority considered 
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BOOK. Ill- tlutt iuterferencw might become indiapensable for the pr»- 
vnu. V. semttdon of tranquillitj in Hindustan, the sentimenta of 

the Qoverooi'-Generol 80 f»r prevailed, that it was rcBolved 

1836. iq oouDtennand the military preparations which had.been 
set on foot, and to retract the hostile deolaratituiB whioh 
had been published. Sir David Oohterlony was accordingly 
directed to remand the troopa to their stations, to recall 
his proclamation^ or to neutralise thair eSbot by issuii^ 
others in a lees menacing tone, and to adopt no measure 
likely to ooiDmit the Government to any oourse of pi^oy 
involving an appeal to arms. These ordeis were so &r 
modified, that the Pohtical Agent was subeequently autho- 
rised to use his discretion in keeping together a part of 
the force assembled at Agra and Mathura as a check upon 
any outrages that might be attempted on the frontier by 
the followers of Diujan SaL 

The immediate consequenoea of the disapprobation of 
his proceedings expressed by the Qovemment, were the 
resignation by Sir David Ochterlonj of hia pohtical ap- 
pointments and, a few months afterwards, his death. He 
had attained an advanced age, being sixty-eight years old 
of which fifty had been pase«d in India, and he had latteriy 
laboured under the natural infirmities of declining life i 
but it is not unlikdy that the mortification which he es- 
perienowl on this occasion, and the disappointment of the, 
proud hope he had cherished of seeing Bhurtpore fidl 
before bim, aooelerated hia deoeosa. His eminent merits, 
the long period during which he had filled the highest 
military and pohtical statiooi^ the amiablenees of hia 
temper, and the disiatereeted generosity of his character, 
had endeared him to a numerous body of the European 
society and natives oi Upper India ; and their respect for 
his memory was evinced by the ereotion of a monumental 
column iu honour of him, in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta: nor was the Government baokwaid in acknow- 
ledging his worth', although thcdr somewiiat harah and 

■ Ai 1>7 Um loDowliig 0«unl Opler i — 

~ Fort WlUlun. FDllUal DsiurtiDent, Jolf, M. UK, The Hglit Son. flw 
aaiemar-Ocoenlbtuleinwd witbgrHCierfDirllMdeDlH^ lIt]or-G«iHna 
Sir OnM OchteiloDi, reijiteiil In Uiiln ud Bajpnuiu. Tbii msluuitMlr 
•TCDtliukiriHaini lb( mornliis af tto l«a InM. nt K«nt, vhitba- ba hid 
procmded fur Ihs banellt of eJunge of di. On tlM einlunt mUltur airTtiiH 
1 H*}w-aeiianl Sir Dsrid Ochteiionr, K would 1M mperilBciu to dilatai 
tbey luTi ten (ckumlsdgsa U tKnt at Vtt Ugtawt pnlH bj iimjuimIh 
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peremptoiy reTocation of his measures, and ihe results to BOOK ill. 
which his BHnae of undeserved censure indirectly contri- ciiap. v. 

buted, brought upon them temporary obloquy, both id 

India and in England, Nevertheless, it is imposBible not '**''' 
to admit the wisdom of their hesitatioa to oountenanca 
the hazard of precipitate hostilities. The force assembled 
by ffir David Ochtorlony with the most comueadabla 
promptitude and activity, however formidable, was con- 
fesseifiy inadequate to overcome a prolonged and national re- 
aistance. Hia expectations of success, although conEdentlj 
cherished, were based upon his being able to anticipate 
the preparations of Durjan Sal, and to advance against 
Bhurtpore before the fortifications should be fully re- 
paired, and a garrisoa sufficient to defend them ahould be 
c(^eot«d. He also oaloulated ujion a division of feehng 
among the Jauts, and the co-operatiou of a strong party 
inimical to the uaurpation. These were not impossible 
oontingendea ; but they were not certainties. Armed men 
&om all the neighbouring territories, including those of 
the Company, were daily gathering round the banners of 
Durjan Sal. The actual condition of the ramparts was not 
very authentically known ; and whatever enmity to the 
UBorper might be entertained by a portion of the Jaut 
tribe, their national spirit, their pride in their former 
repulse of a British army, and their oonSdenoe in the im- 
pregnability of Bhortpore, were not unlikely to have com* 
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BOOK ITI. l>uied all pmiiea in Huffident atrength to baffle an stUck 

cntr. J. upon the fortreas with means inferior to those b; which 

. it was eventuallj reduced. The seuoa hhs also far ad- 

lett. Tanoed ; and had the ei^e been long protracted, it might 

have become intpoesible to keep the army in the field. To 

have failed in the attempt, and been again repulsed from 

the walls of Bhurtpore, would have been attended in all 

prohabilitv with the most alarming results, and iuvolved 

the British Government in war with every state &om the 

Punjab to Ava.' It was therefore the imperative duty of 

the Government to weigh deliberately the course to be 

pursued, and refrain from any hostile demonstrations 

against Bhurtpore, until every possible precaution had 

been taken to ensure success. 

As long as the military preparations wore in activity, 
the language of Durjan Sal was expressive of submission 
to the will of the British Qovemment, and of his purpose 
to rest oontented with the office of Regent. When they 
were suspended, he altered his tone, and assumed the 
title of Bsya ; asserting that his okims to the principaUty 
rested not only on the preference of the people but the 
avowed intention of Banadhir Sing, the eldest son and 
successor of Runjit Sing, to adopt him — an arrangement 
which gave him priority as the heir of the senior brother. 
While professing to leave the decision to the Supreme 
Government, he was busily engaged in preparing to oppose 
an unfavourable award, and collecting troops and improv- 
ing the fortifications of Bhurtpore. The neighbouring 
Ri^put and Uabratta states secretly encouraged his pro- 
jects of resistance ; and they evidently looked to the 
approaching contest as full of promise for their hopes of 
shaking o5 the Company's supremacy. Fortunately there 
was no leader of renown — no chief of ability qualified to 
take advantage of these aspirations, and guide and concen- 
trate the energies of his Dountrymen. Durjan Sal was 
unequal to the crisis ; he was timid and undecided, indo- 
lent and dissolute : he had no reputation as a soldier ; and 
his adherents had little confidenoe in his conduct or 

■ Id ndebstt ntlbelDdlii Honu on the 19th oT Dnc^mber. IRK. on 
of tlnnkt tnthe inny of Bliurtpo™, It wu olaerved bj S'' ' '••—•- 
the >l(ge had failed. It vonld In all hnmin probublllty hi 
(Bmunienlj of the BorniMe W«-, that of hottOlUei 
Sluteoflndi*.— AilsUcMoDthlr JounuiL, Jan., UtT. 
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oonr^e. His jouDger brother, Msdho Sing, who was BOOK III. 
(Qore popular with the soldiers, had sepat&ted from hinj, ooap.t. 
and established himself in the fort of Deeg; wheooe he "" 

opened negociatioaa with the British functionaries, with ^"'* 
the view of supplanting Duijan Sal in the Regeuoj. The 
ferment, however, oontinued to inoreaae ; the usurping 
chief added dailj to his strengtii, and it became obTiousl; 
nesxeaary to take vigorous measuraa for the vindication of 
the Sritish supremao^. 

The chief political authority at Delhi, vacant hj the 
death of Sir David Oehterlony, had been conferred on Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who had been otUled &om Ujderabad for 
that purpose. His presence at Calcutta suggested a re- 
consid«ratian of the policy to be pursued with regard to 
the flucoession of Bhnrtpere ; and the opinions which hs 
expressed were decidedly &TourabIe to an effective sup- 
port of the minor fiaja, as, although the principle of non- 
interference had been long and nniformlj enjoined by the 
anthorities in England, those in India were continnallf 
oompelled to deviate frmn it; for, as the paramount 
power, it was at onoe their duty and their wisest policy 
to put down anarchy and misrule ; and, as the best pre- 
ventive of those evils, to maintain legitimate succession : 
Le therefore recommended that the minor Baja should be 
acknowledged, and Duijan Sal removed upon a suitAbU 
proviaion. Those «rrangeiBents might be attompted in 
the firat instance by negociation ; but, in the event of 
their failure, they should be speedily followed by the em- 
ployment of an adequate force to compel complianoe. 
These recommendations were adopted by the Qovemor- 
Qeneral in Council. It was resolved to maintain the suo- 
oeauon of the rightful heir by exhortation and remon- 
atnuioe and should those fail, by aitaa.' Sir C. Uetcalfe 
repaired to Delhi, to carry the reeolutiona of the Qovern- 
ment into effeot ; and as it was soon apparent that uagfy- ■ 
ciation was unavailing, the army, which bad been assem- ' 
bled at Agra and Matbura for eventual operations agwtist 
Kiurtpore, was put in motion under the direction of Lord 

I The dtKugiloBi In tb« Sapniue Ooitminent on the molatiin finally 
■dnptRI renrdlog tb« ■ncdHlon to Bhnrtpon, in docrlbed In [be Apiwodii 
to the Political RepDrt at the Commlltee ol the Himie of Comnunu, VI. No. 
M, Letter rrom B. 3, Jona, Eiq., taken Awn tbe Secrat and FoUilcal 
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BOOS pi. Qombermem, the Commutder-in-Cbief in BoDgal, whose 
uHAT. V. head-quart«nwereatMatliun>,i)ritheGthofBeceiab«rl830. 
' The forces which had been ooiltoted in the vioinity of 
r^' the Bhurtporo fronlier, oonsiBted of two Regimente of 
European Cafalry, six of Native Cavalry and Skiimw'B 
Irr^pdar Horse, aod of three B^iments of European and 
witeen of Native Infantry, with strong datachments of . 
Eorae and Foot Artillery and Pioneers, and a Battsiing 
Train of above a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance. Tbt 
force, oonaiBting of about twenty-one thousand men of all 
arms, marched in two divisions ; one from Agrai com- 
manded by Major-Geaeral Jaaper Nicdls, CB. ; tJie other 
from Mathura, under the command of MiyoF-Oonenl 
Thomas Beyuell, C.B.' The toroe of the garrison waa esti. 
mated at twenty thousand men; chiefly Bajputs and 
Jauts, with some Afghans : but the greatest security of 
the fortress was in the height, the tbicknees, and touj^ 
new of ita walla, oonetriicted of clay hardened in the -sun, 
up<m which the play of the most fof midable batteries pro- 
duced comparatively httle effect. In the former raege^ a 
broad aad deep ditch materially added to the trtrengtb of 
the fortress ; but the besieged were deprived of this 
source of defence by the prompt and judicious operatitma 
of the British Commander-in-Chief. 

The two diviiiionB of the army moved on the 7th and 
8th of Deoember, and soon croaeed the frontier. Before 
day-break on the 10th, the Mathura division marched, in 
a northerly direction, at some distance from the fort, sod 
screened from it by an interjacent forest, towards the 
north-west, which was understood to be the direotirai of 
an extensive piece of water, the Uoti Jhil, subservient in 
peaceable times to the irrigation of the lands ; but capoU* 
of filling the ditches of the fortress in the time of siege by 

■ The Agn DMbIoii compriKd the nnt Bricada of Cunlir, coiuMliia of 
HU Hi^etty^ I6tb Luinn, asS tbs Stb, Bth. and Mi ReElDKnli of KmIt< 
C*>Hjr)>, And three Brleade* al Inbim} i U» third BdRade, anapMCl ef Hl« 
Uajejty's 9^ti Foot and the I Ith nd Hit M. 1.; thciKond, oftha MMiMOi, 
■ndSItb M. I.; uid thi alith eonlMtns o( tbt ICOi, Hit, and IHh 
Qeelmente N, I., ultb tbrm troois of Hone ArlDlerr ud the riiailKminl 
Brigade. The Hsthura DlTlslan wu tbrmed of (bend Brigade itf CaTntrr, 
compoHd of Hii ISnjettfi 1 Ith Llgbt DncDosa end Ibe 3rd. Mi, ud Ittli 
Begimentsof Nitjn CsvelTy, end i^ three Brisednof InJhnhr.the Irt.^itt, 
■nd Mh. compoied HieraUjr of Bis HiJeety^^tUi Fool ind Urd ead BM 
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aluicaa cat through the euibtuikiaeDt within which tho BOOK III. 
watera were confined. To prevent the enemj from open- oh*p. t. 
ing channels through the bank, or to fill up mj gaps that -■■ 
might have been tuAde, a column was sent in advanoe,* 18M. 
which BuccesafiiU; accomplished the duty entrusted to it. 
A small partj of the enemj' waa driven ofi'; sluices, that 
had been recently opened were effectually dosed ; and 
amngementB were made for retaining possession of the 
poet, which were undisturbed throughout the siege. Except 
in a few places of little depth or extent, the ditch con- 
tinued dry. 

The fortress, or rather fortified town, of Bhurtpore is 
situated in a tract of country generally level, but diver- 
sified on the west by a range of barren rocks, and in other 
directions, by occasional eminences of inconsiderable ele- 
vation. Tht exterior defences, above five miles in cir- 
cumference, consisted of lofty and thick walla of dried 
day, rising from tbo edge of a broad and deep ditch, 
flanked by thirty-five tower-bastions, of a form and slmio- 
tnre scarcely obnoxious to breaching or enfilade, and 
strengthened by the outworks of nine gateways. Behind 
the walls, and towering high above them at their northern 
extremity, rose the bastions of the citadel, attaining an 
elevation of above a hundred feet, and commanding the 
town, the outer ramparts^ and the adjacent plain. Hie 
citadel was defended by a ditch fifty yards broad and fifty- 
nine feet in depth, and filled with water. Immediatdy 
contiguous to the outer ditch, an open esplanade of irre- 
gular breadth, but in some places about seven hundred 
yards across, answered the uses of a glacis. It waa encom- 
passed through four-fifths of its circuit by a shallow 
forest of trees and brushwood — a preserve for wild beasts 
and various kinds of game. 

As the great extent of the fortifications of Bhurtpore 
precluded the possibility of a complete investment, and 
M it (^peared hkely that the most conteiueiit point of 
attack would be found to be on the north-eaat fac« of the 
fcol^ the firat division took up its ground with its rig b 
restitig on the reservoir, extending along the northern side 

I CauMiic(irrM«fa»«nnorHi>H4MO'*14th, Itw Ird N. I., two iqiuA. 
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BOOK IIL "^ ^^* fbrtreea, on the ou'tor edge of the wood. The seoond 
OHAP. V. diriaion, ae it eame up, formed on the left of the firat, 

_ and fronted the eastern faoe. A detachment was posted 

ISSS. to the south, at the village of Mallje, which commanded a 
view of the works ; and infantry and oavaliy posts were 
gradually established on the southern and western fiuKS, 
within easy commuiiiaation and support ; and the eaoape 
of the garriaon and the admissimi of reiuforoementa, were 
thus equally prevented. Attempts were oocasionaUf 
made to break throu^ ; but they were generally repulead. 
The battering train arrived ia oamp oq the 13th of 
Deoember. 

The repeated and careful reconnoissancea of the en- 
gineeia having satisfied the Commander-ia-Chie( that the 
most eligible poiats of attack were, a ravelin on the north- 
eastern face OD the east of one of the principal ^teways, 
the Jangina gate, and a bastion on the east front oonneoted 
with the ramparts by a narrow prujectioD from which it 
received its deaignation of the long-necked bastion, it was 
determined that regular approaches should be made, in 
order to eFect batteries agaioat the parts aelected. With 

, this view, on the morning of the S3rd, two positions were 

taken up in advance of the main body, and on the edge of the 
jungle nearest to the fort ; one by detachments from the 
first division, at a garden named after Baldeo Sing ; the 
other, by detachmenta from the second division, at the 
village of Eadam Kandy, about three quarters of a mile 
on the left of the garden. Ground was broken at these 
situations, under a heavy fire from the fort, and desultory 
attacks of the enemy's horse and foot. Quns were brought 
to bear upon the latter ; and they were dispersed without 
much difficulty or injury to the working parties. Batteries 
were constructed at both positions, and opened on the 
S4th at day-break. Their fire was briskly replied to by 
the fort, but by the evening several of the enemy's guns 
were withdrawn from the outer works, being overmatched 
by the fire from the batteries. During the following days, 
the advance of the trenches was dihgently puraued, and 
other and more advanced batteries were constructed ; 
while those first forSied were brought nearer to the ditch. 
The whole mounted thirty-six mortars and forty-eight 
pieces of heavy ordnance, and for several days kept up tt 
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heavy fire of shot and shells, which produced evideat BOOK HI. 
dilapidation of the bastions, and caused great destraotion cbap. t. 

and terror in the town. Parties of matoUook men at- 

tempted to interrupt the progress of the works, but they l*"- 
were easily drlTon into the fort, and no vigorous sortie 
was undertaken. The fire from the ramparts became 
however better directed, and a shot reached the residence 
of the Commandep-iQ Chief, aimed, it was conjectured, hy 
an artUleryman who had deserted to the enemy. The 
trenches were, nevertheless, brought dose to the counter- 
scarp of the ditch ; and on the 31st the arrangements 
for mining were commenced. 

Although the fire of the breaching batteries produoed 
aeneible damage on the ramparts, yet the nature of the 
materials of which they were composed, as well as their 
conical outline, prevented their being rent BSunder into 
open chaaniB or levelled into piles of ruins over whioli 
it were easy to clamber ; and they merely crumbled into 
rugged masses, which followed the direction of the accli- 
vity, and rendered it scarcely less steep and inaocessible 
than it was originally. The result had not been unfore- 
seen ; and the attention of the Cor.imander-in-Chief had, 
from an early period, been directed to the construction of 
mines, as the moat prompt and certain means of ruining 
defences of the nature of those of Bbmrtpore.' Although, 
therefore, the co-operation of powerful batteries was essen- 
tial in contributing to the demolition of the works, yet 

' A qoFitton tau bmi niHd witli ngmrd to ths eUlm of Iwa dlitlnEnkbad 
efflterg or ilH Beiui^ Army to the meilt of bsviuK rKomn>end«] to ttas Com- 
iiund«r'1n-Chler the employment of mines in the aiene of Bhartpoiv, ITie 
awuure wu rnggealed to Lord ComlienMre t^ Ui^r (nm Hajor-Genenl) 
GiiIIowBji, In ■ mepiMr ed.lreued to his Lorifihip "ben encamped h^m 

tbe idan of breuhing by mlneg, lod not by irtlll 
only on genenl printiples, bat h[a penoul enperte 
having aerred with distlncilMi M the flrat il^ a Bhi 
rnimded thBpfoneen, uid being knowD ■!» H the « - 
M l^ Mad f^ria of indi^ It ■ppeain. hn 

iKotiTM to mining had been itrongly recomniended ^ Ueulaouil (aoir 
Uentenani-Colonel] Forbes oT ihe EDgin«en, who wu on dnty *t tt>e itega, 
ud who hid beon trained in England In the Iheorj (nd prKtlee of mining. 
The iivticuisr plui which he inEiceited vere upprored of by tbe Chief Bn^- 



ideneudenlly made, u probibly were othore of > idmltar pnrpMti 
lendetiDns. to the ■doption ofwhlch the lacea^lil opantuni iialait 
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BOOK UL their more espeoikl object had been to cover the a^roochM 
oBAr. T. and keep down the fire of the enemy. Aa soon «a these 

purposes were aocomplished, and the apprnachea had been 

18^- suoceaafUUf advanoed to the edge of the ditch, active 
operations were undertaken for carrjing minaa acroea 
it into the opposite aoorp tmdemeath the rampart at the 
north-eaat angle and the long-necked bastion. Upon effect- 
ing lodgments on the edge of the ditch, it was found to be 
a broken ravine, in some places above thirty feet deep^ 
but not difficult to cross. Bj the Snd of January, t^ 
breaching batteries mounted twenty-five guns and aiity 
mortars, and a small battery had been eatablisbed on the 
west face, chiefly to divide the attention of the enemy. 

£y the 8th of January, mines had been carried aoross 
and under the ditch ; and, on the north-east, had pene- 
trated beneath the ramparta. On that day, a mine under 
the cavalier and curtain of the north-eaatem angle was 
e^mng, and although not productive of the expected 
effect to its whole extent, occasioned considerable dilapi- 
dation. Three other mines were successiully sprung on 
the 6th in the counterecarp of the ditch, in the same 
direction. At the same time it was determined to drive 
a large mine deep into the rampart at the north-east angle^ 
and constnict others subsidiary to ita anticipated opera- 
tions. On the left, similar works were carried on with 
emulative courage and activity; and, on the 11th and 
12th, the ditch was crossed, and mines were commenced 
beneath the ramparts. During these proceedings, attempts 
were made by the enemy to oouatermine ; but in general, 
without success : parties also descended into the ditch, 
and endeavoured to iaterrfipt the works, but they were 
driven out by the supporting parties, among which the 
Gorkhas of the Sirmor Battalion, a detachment of whom 
had joined the army, and were employed aa skirmisheiB 
and marksmen, were oonepicuously distinguished. Tbo 
batteries continued to play on the ruined parapets ; and, 
although the enemy partially repaired the breaches, they 
pvsmted every appearance of being practicable^ and tlu 
lAole army impatiently awaited the order to storm. It 
iras not maoh longer delayed. 

On the ISthof January,the mine under the long-decked 
twation was sprung with complete suooess. The ftoili^ 
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vf Rpproftofa WAS tested b7 the wcent of m officer, and a BOOK lU. 
small partj of Uie S9th. Immediatdy after the ecplo- oair.w, 
sioii they reached the top of the bastion, and returned ' 

without flufibring anj moleatatioo from the etwm}'. The .1*N. 
16th was appointed for the assault : the signal for ^lioh 
ms the eipIosioD of the great mine under the north-east 
(ATftlier. Two snbsidiaty mines having been fired, the 
principal one containing ten thousand pounds of powder, 
WH ignited. In a short time, the earth shook ; a dull 
muttering sound was heard, tiis sk; was clouded with 
huge Tolumea of smoke and dust, and enormous masses 
of the hardened ramparts were sent flying into the air. 
A number of the enemy who had assembled to defend 
the breach were destroyed, and several of the foremost of 
the storming party, who, in their oniietj to advance, upon 
the instant of the springing of the mine, had crowded too 
nearly to the opening, were struck down and killed or 
disabled.' The accident caused a momentarj hesitation ; 
but the word was given to advance, and the column soatod 
thei^mparta. 

The column destined for the main attook on the right 
was under the command of Uajor-Oeneral Iteynell, and 
and consisted of His M^eety'a 14th, five Companies of 
the 41st N. I., and the 6th, SSrd, and 30th regiments, N. L 
The main colunm of the left attack commanded by Hajor- 
Oeneral Niotdls was formed of His Majesty's 69ih, and the 
15th, 21st, and 31st Native Begimenta. These were to 
assault the principal breaohM on the north and east. On 
tiie right of the first column, a division composed of two 
Companies of the European Regiment, the 00th N. I., and 
. a hundred Gorkhas, imder the command of Lieut. Colimel 
Delamaine, was directed to storm the Jangina Gate. An 
intermediate column, formed of two other Companies of 
tJjo European Begiment, the Grenadier Company of the 



been unmlljiiUillMt the I11I1U7 ou uccuiDaed 1 
In u nnuneted diracrica 1 Int Ihti dnu noi si 
■Dd li dented bj ibe Eurliwen. LMi^tinani Far] 

■od proceeded hi the tmcbe* lo ri*c«nineaid llie 
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BOOK III, 3Atli N. I^ aad the Light Company of the 37th N. L, irith 
tjBAf, V. A hundrad QotUwb, oommanded by Ideut.-Colonsl T. 

Wilson, ma to attempt the escalade of ths north flank 

18M. angle of the long-necked bastion ; and a reserve column 
Attached to the left main division, oonHiating of the 
remaining Companies of the 36th and 3Tth Begimenta 
N. I, under BrigadieivQeneral Adams, waa appointed to 
menaoe the Agra Qate. The CaTalrf and Horse Artiller; 
were posted along the south and west faces of the fortress 
to intercept such of the enemy as might eade»TOur to 
Moq>e in that direction. 

As soon as the right column heard the order to advance, 
tliey rushed up the breach, and speedily gained its sum- 
mit. They were resolutely charged by the defenders ; 
but the bayonet did its work and quickly cleared tha 
bastion. The column then divided, part following the 
ramparta to the right, part to the left, driving the garrison 
before them from every post where they attempted to make 
a stand with immense slaughter. The right division was 
joined at the Jangina Gate, by Colonel Delaniaine's de- 
tachment, which had sucoessfully stormed ; hut the whole 
party presently suffered some loss from the eiplosion of 
a mine under the gateway. Captain Armstrong of the 
14th also was shot. They nevertheless pushed forward 
along the ramparts, or descended into the town, and de- 
stroyed a number of the defenders, until they reached a 
bastion near the Kumbhir Gate on the waatera waU. 
Here they were met by the 69th, part of the left column. 
The left division of the right attacking column cleared 
the ramparts between the two breaches, and destroyed a 
number of the enemy in the town, and at a bridge over . 
the ditch of the citadel. The breach on the left was 
ascended without much opposition ; but when the column 
reached the summit, a fierce conflict ensued. General 
Edwards, commanding a subdivision of the column, and 
Captain Pitman of the 59th, and many of the men, fell 
uuder a heavy fire of matohlocka from an adjacent cavalier, 
which flanked their advance, until the enemy were driven 
from it by the left diviaion of the right column. They 
also suffered from guns pointed down the neok of the 
rampart : but upon these they resolutely rushed and 
carried them ; and then turning to the left, swept the 
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ramparta round tlie south until the; joined the party of BOOK IIL 
the right column at the Eumbhir Gate, enoountering and chaf. v. 

overcoming a resolute resistance at clifferent points of 

their route. On their waj, the; detached parties into the '^^' 
town, and opened the Agra Qate for the advance of Oenend 
Adam's reserve : and were aooompanied b; the supporting 
division of Colonel Wilscn, which, having clambered up 
the ruined ramparts at the re-entering angle, formed b; 
the projecting gorge of the long-neoked bastion, undcir s 
flanking fire from the liastion on the right, descended into 
the bod; of the place, and moving along the town parallel 
with the ramparts, encountered and destroyed several 
strong parties of the garrison. After passing the Mathura 
Gate, the division carried several bastions etiU occupied 
by the enemy, and assisted in the complete clearance of 
the ramparts. The guns of the dtadel had inflicted some 
injury on the assailants during the storm, but ceased 
firing when the outer works and the town were occupied ; 
and in the afternoon the citadel surrendered. The enemy 
generally fought with resolution, and their artillerymen 
mostly fell by their guns. About eight thousand were 
slain. The total amount of killed and wounded was esti- 
mated at fourteen thousand men. The loss of the victors 
in the assault did not exceed mx hundred.' As soon as 
the conflict commenced, strong bodies of Horse and Foot 
attempted to fly from the devoted fortress through the 
gates on tha western fiice ; but they were interoepted by 
&e cavalry, and many of them were killed or taken 
prisoners. Amongst the latter were Durjan Sal himself 
with his wife and two sons. Soon after the assault had 
token place, he quitted Bhnrtpore by the Kumbhir Qate, 
with about forty horsemen ; and after dispersing a small 
^cquet of cav^ry opposed to him, effected his retreat 
into the adjoining wood, where he remained for several 
hours. Issuing from the thicket, between three and four 
o'clock, he hod succeeded in passing to the rear of the Sth 
Native Cavalry, when his party was observed and imme- 
diately piirtued by the third troop under Lieut. Barber. 
The fugitives were soon overtaken and secured without 

■ EnropewK uid NhUfh killed, one bundiwl uid three, wotmded Kinr 
biuiiJrwl and itttj-tix, mlalag Oena. The offlcen kllJod were. Brljfidier- 
Oenenl Edmds. Ciptulo ArmgtronK of Hli IfaJeatT'i 14ih, CBpUin Pltmu 
of Hi* Il«>e>t7's Mlh, and Captain Brown of the aiKBeglineut K. 1. 
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BOOK III. offering reaiataoce. Durjsn Sal was Bent as & priBoner of 

CHAT. T. sUte to Allahabad. On tha da7 after the storm. Lord 

-^^^— Combermere and Sir Charles Metcalfe entered the citadel, 

1BS6, m^ og ^},Q 20^, placed the joung Baja oa the throne of 

his ancestora. The care uf hia pereon was oonfided to the 

principal widow of the late Baja, as nominal regent. Ilie 

laanagemeat of afiairs was entnuted to Jawahir Sal, and 

Chiutaman Foujdar, who had enjoyed the confidence of 

his father,' subject to the control of a British resident^ 

to be permanently appointed to Bhartpore ; and who, 

until the chief should atttun to maturity, was to exercise 

a general superintendeace OTer the person of the mintv 

Baja, and the adminietration of the principality. 

The serrices of the army before Bbnrtpore were duly 
acknowledged, both by the East India Company and }^ 
the Parhament ; and in the latter, the opportunity was 
taken of paying a like tribute to the serrices of the army 
and navy in the Burma war. The merit of the Oovemor- 
Oenerol and Commander-in-chief had been previously 
rewarded by the Crown, and the dignities of Viscount and 
Earl conferred upon Lord Amherst, and that of VisooaBt 
upon Lord Combermere. The thanks of the Court <rf 
FW)prietors bad also been awarded to Lord Amherst for 
his eiertions in conducting to a successful issue the war 
with Ava, and to the naval and military forces engaged in 
it, and to the QoTemoT-General, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the army of Bhurtpore.* 

After dismantling the fortifications of Bhur^re, and 
completing the measures necessary for its protection, the 
army marched against Alwar. Madho Smg, the brother 
of Durjan Sal, immediately tendered his submission, uid 

!lest»tion bf the people, who 

■• — islT fticllitated the cup. 

the Britiih Cmp, that 
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gftTQ up the fortress of Deeg. A lib«rol peniuon mtf> BOOK III. 
•Bsigned to hiin, on oondition of his residing within the ciiap. v. 

Company's territory. The fell of Bhurtpore, and the 

approach of the formidable force by which it had been '***■ 
achieved, intimidated the Haja of Alwar into prompt 
ftoqoiesoenee nith the demands of the British Qorem- 
ment. The persona who had instigated the attempt on 
the life of Ahmed Bokhsh Ehan were delivered up and 
transmitted for trial to Delhi. Bulwant Sing who had 
been imprisoned by the Baja was set at lil>erty, and one 
half of the lands which had been originally conferred upon 
the Bao Baja by the British GoTemmeut in the time of 
Sr O. Barlow's adtniaistration, was resumed and settled 
upon him, with a pecuniary grant of equal value- A di- 
vision of the army was stationed for some time on the 
frontier under Qeneral Nicolla, to ensure the obserranoe 
of the engagements thus entered into, and the continuance 
of tranquillity. 

Although no doubt of the guilt of the individuals im- 
plicated in the attempt on the life of Ahmed Bskheh was 
entertained, yet as the evidence was judicially insufficient, 
they were acquitted. Intimation was at the same con- 
veyed to the B^a of Alwar, that it was expected he would 
rafrain from replacing them in offices of trust ; and as he 
paid no attentiou to the intimation, he was excluded from 
the presence of the Gkiremor-Qeneral upon his visit 
towards the end of the year to Hiodufltan, and the privtlq;e 
of direct correspondence with the head of the Qovero- 
ment was also withheld from him. These marks of dis- 
jdeasure were seneibly felt, and Malha and his aasocoates 
were dismissed from his couBoils and banished to the 
distriot of Delhi, (m which he was restored to the indut 
genoe of direct interoourse with the Qovemor-Qeneral. 
The reeonoiUation was fiuiilitated by the death of Ahmed 
Bakhsh Khan in 18S7. 

The fell of Bhurtpore was the surest guarantee that 
eoold be devised for the restoration ot subordination, and 
the maintenanoe of quiet in the surrounding oountrieo. 
A British army flushed with victory, and commanded by 
a general, whose renown had spread to the remotest parts 
of India, bad formerly been repulsed from its walls, after 
repeated assaults, in which akiR and ndour had done their 
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BOOK III. utmost i and tlie traditioa of the defeat had impreoaed 
cair. V, upon the natives, whether Prince or people, the oonviotion 

that Bhurtpore was the bulwark of the liberties of India, 

ISSa, and destined to arreet tiie march of European triumph. 
The disappointment of these expectations, at a moment 
when it had been widely rumoured that the strength 
of the British Government was eshauat«d in a distant 
and disastrous ■wait»i% diffused a sense of awe and 
apprehension amongst the native states, and tranquil- 
Used, at least for a season, the ferment which had for 
some time past disquieted KiDdustan. It was now felt 
that resistance was hopeless, and that an^ opposition to 
the British power must end in the deatructton of its 
adversary. 

The termination of the war with Ava, and the capture 
of Bhurtpore, reUeving the /Hovemment &om any imme- 
diate pohticat duties, the Governor-General availed himself 
of the opportunity to visit the Upper Provinces, and re- 
animatke by personal intercourse the amicable relations 
which subsisted with the native princes. Lord Amherat 
left Calcutta in the beginning of August, and arrived at 
Cawnpore on the I6th of November, where all the petty 
chiefs of Bundelkhand waited upon him ; and he was 
visited by the King of Oude. In return, the Govemor- 
Qeneral repaired to Lucknow ; and an opportunity was 
afforded him of a confidential communication with the 
King with respect to the management of his oountiy. 
However well disposed towards his aUies, and receiving 
the Qovemor-Qeneral with the most cordial hospitality, 
Ghazi ud din Hyder continued to deny the necessity of 
any interposition in his affairs ; appeahng to the flourish- 
ing appearance of his country in proof of the suooeBS of 
his administration. In truth, with occasional exceptions, 
the lands were covered with cultivation, and the people ap- 
peared to be contented. The assessment was light ; and 
the revenues were levied without dif&cultj, although the 
system of &rming them was adhered to, and tondad to 
perpetuate extortion. The unfavourable accounts of the 
condition of Oude had been much exaggerated.' and had 

hor», m«rch!ng ft-DraShnhatailtoPerlalieerh In Onde, c--" •-• ' — 

Jiara Oie UDcamnt npom of dlffereDt DSnr 
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principally originated in the turbulent spirit which pre- BOOK IH. 
vailed upOD the confines of the kingdom bordering on the chap, t. 

British districts, where a race of refractory landholders, ' 

Kajputs by tribe and soldiers by profoBaion, coDsidered it ^^^' 
a disgrace to comply peaceably with the demands of the 
state, and paid their revenue only to military collectors. 
The belief that the otII was, in a great measure, of a 
limited extent, and the strong objections of the king bad 
latterly induced the government to refrain from urging 
su^estions of Reform ; and their forbearance had been 
requited by the opportune assistance of the hoarded trea- 
sures of Sadat Ali At the end of 1826, a perpetual loan 
of a crore of rupees, a million starling, was made to the 
Company by the King of Oude, of which the interest, at 
6 per cent,, was to be paid to members of his family, and 
in particular to his favourite iJinister Aga Mir, whom he 
thus hoped to secure against the animosity of the heir 
apparen'^ with whom the minister and king had both 
been long at variance, although they had latterly, in ap- 
pearance at least, been reoonoiled. In the following year, 
a second loan, of half a miUion, was lent for a period of 
two years. The interview with the Governor-Qeneral 
closed the intercourSB with the King of Oude. He died 
in October, 1827. Ghazi ud din Hydor, although indolent 
and addicted to habits of intemperance, was not devoid 
of sagacity or judgment : he perfectly well underatood 
the nature of his conneiion with the British Government ; 
and in his correspondence with the Oovemor-Oenerat, had 
not unfrequently the advantage. He was an encourager 
of letters* and the arts ; was of a kind and conciliating 
disposition, and cultivated a friendly familiarity with the 
snecesaive residents at bis court. He was too much under 
the influence of self-interested advisers, his ministers, and 
his begums ; but hia reign was unstained by violence 
or cruelty ; and he afforded a not unfavourable specimen 
of an Asiatic prince. He was succeeded by his eldest 

■gM irtK popDloiu : no compUnli of i>T«r-«ie«n«it wen bent ; lod tin 
Cue of the couDtrj WM » perfect gitden, eqnei to ihe bMt eoltlTeted diilricts 
la the Coiapuiy'H terrltorlea. 

I A Urge iriH-k, the Heft Eulmni, > dlcdoHfT ol AnUc with ■ Fendan 
tnterpnluliRi. Id >Ii tDUo Tolumn, wu compUeA end prlnteA at hli gipanu ; 
•Bd copltt wan pmeuted to the ctalaf pnhUn Ubnrlti In India and Eorope. 
Zaro)»an artllti et dlOereDt pIofMlUini iran Illianll; mainliiined Is hi> 

TOL. in. I< 
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IttXiK lU. 80D Soliman Jah, who took the title of Nasip-ud-din 
oiiAp, T. Hyder. 

' After pMsing some days at Lucknow, the QoTemor- 

'*"■ Oeueral prooeeded to Agra, where he arrived early in 
January, 1827 — and was there met by all the Chiefe of 
Malwa, and misBioDB from tha Uahratta princes, Holkor 
and Sindhia. The former was still a minor ; and the con- 
duct of the state was vested io the tuiniBterB, under the 
control of the Besident, Mr. Wellealey, who, for many 
years, Biercised with remarkable judgment and efficiency 
aknost uabounded authority over the territory subject to 
Indore, and through his assistants, over the adjacent 
countries, whether subject to petty independent princes, 
or constituting districts belonging to Holkar and Sindhia, 
which had been placed under the management of British 
officers. For some time he %as steadily seconded by the 
principal minister, Tantia Jflg, one of the actors in the 
turbulent scenes that had preceded hostilities in 1819, 
and who therefore well knew the value of the protection 
given to the immature years of his sovereign, by the pre- 
sence of a British Resident. He died in the beginning of 
May, 1S26 ; but his death made no change in the relations 
which connected Mulhar Bao Holkar with his allies. The 
mission from Sindhia was headed by Hindu Bao, the 
brother of his favourite wife, Baiza Bal The B^a him- 
self had been long suffering from illness, and his early 
dissolution -was expected. The repre.sentatjoos of his 
miniaters, supported by the Besident, urging him to adopt 
a son and successor, as be had do son of bis own, were of 
no avail in overcoming his reluctance to a measure which 
was considered essential to perpetuate the existence of the 
Owalior state. He declared, that he bad no relations in 
whom he was interested, or among whom he could select 
an eligible object of adoption; and be was satisfied to 
leave the future to the determination of the British Qo- 
vemmont, who might make whatever disposition they 
thought best. The real cause of his reluctance, however, 
was his attachment to Baiza Bu, who bad long eierdsed 
an imperious infltience over hie mind, and to whom he 
wished to bequeath the substantial authority of the state 
although the opposition of the principal peisons of his 
court, and probably some mi^vinga of the result, deter- 
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red btm from deoUrmg her hia auooessorJ Dowlat Bm> BOUK III; 
Sindhia died in Uarch, 1827. He had reigned thirty-throe ouap. t. 

ye»», during the first ten of which he was Tirtual aove- • 

reign of the greater part of Hindustan, holding in eubjeo- 1B^> 
tion Delhi and its titular monnrch, the upper part of the 
Doab, asd the larger portion of Bundelkhand and Malwa, 
levying tribute from the princes of Eiyputaaa, dictating 
terms to his nominal superior, the Peshwa, and having at 
his command a formidable force, not only of the national 
arm, light caralry, and a host of irregular foot, but of 
forty disciphned l^ttaljons, and on imposing train of one 
hundred and forty pieces of artillery directed by European 
officers. His fatal quarrel with the British GoTerament 
annihilated his army, and traosfbrred to his enemies all 
his territories in HiDdustao. The Pindari war may have 
sa^ested to him the possibility of recovering some of his 
lost domains ; and the hope, concurring with his supposed 
duty to the head of the Mahrattas, seduced him into a 
temporary deviation from the cautious line of policy which 
he had till then pursued, and exposed him to a further 
diminution of bis power. The penalty, however, was not 
inflicted, and, satined with his escape^ Dowlat Rao devot- 
ed himself thenceforward to indolenoe and amusement, 
and indulged no longer in dreams of political importance. 
He seems also to have discarded all feelings of resentment 
against those to whom he owed his humiliation, and to 
have confided implicitly in the good will of the British 
Qovemment, whose representatives were admitted to his 
familiarity, almost to his friendship.' 

Shortly after the demise of Sindhia, a paper was pro- 
duced, purporting to contain the expression of his last 
wishes, agreeably to which on heir -wae to be adopted, but 
an indefinite regency was to be entrusted to Baiza Bal, 
for whim the protection of the Company was solioited. 
The document proved to be supposititious, but it was ad- 

■ Stndhii, In a coulertiKB irllh the Residenl, ladmitM uiother allbousli 

nnfll for L^e office oT Kofent, wb^h woold hava devolved on ber ajt tl» mother 

' ThB regnn or the Keildeiit, Major Stevirt, npreunta In lo intemting • 

Una ot ilia cblracter, tlimt 11 It hlghl)' wortbr of perowl. It i> gtmu In Iha 
Appeodbt 111. 
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BiraK III. mitted to In eTidenoe of the Biya's inlantioiiB ; &nd tho 
otiAP. T. adoption of a son, and the regency of tlie Bai, were au- 

thoiised under a general asauranoe of protection. Five 

IM7. ^yg remotely related to Sindhia, were brought to Owalior 
from the Dokhin, of whom, Mukt Rao, a lad of eleren 
years of age, the son of an obacun individual, deaoended 
from the common ancestor of the family, was selected, 
with the approbation of the Basident. Ha was forthwith 
affianced to the grand-daughter of Sindhia by Baiza BaS, 
and was placed upon the cushion of soverejgnty, on the 
18th of June, 18ST. At Sindhia's death, the pension paid to 
him by the British Government, of four lakhs of rupees a 
year, oeaaed ; and, as this hod Aimished the prindpal 
fund for the r^pilar pay of the contingent commanded by 
British officers, and constituting the only force in the 
service of Qwalior upon which dependence could be 
placed, it was necessary to provide other means of meet- 
ing the expenoe. After some nogotiatioo, the Regent Bai, 
with an ulterior view to ber own interests, oonsented to 
advance to the Company, a loon or deposit of eighty lakhs 
of rupees, the interest of which at five per cent, was to be 
allied to the payment of the contingent force. The ar- 
ru^emeat thua accomplished, involved the seeds of 
future dissension ; but the minority of ths adopted suo- 
ceseor, obviated their immediate development. 

From Agra, the Qovemor-General, ^ter a visit to the 
young Raja of Bhurtpore, continned his journey to Delhi, 
where the envoys of the different Rajput states attended 
his durbar. With the chief of these, especially Jaypur, 
complicated questions of policy had for some time sub- 
siated, arising out of the fluctuating and uncertain manner 
in which British interposition was exercised, the wish and 
at the same time the difficulty of withdrawing fh>m it. 
The solution of the problem continued equally to oocupy 
the oonsideratiou of thosuooeediog administration; andM 
the most importantevents which spAmg from it^ belong to a 
lator date, on account of them may be reserved for a future 
-occasion. The interviews which took place with tha&llea 
majesty of Delhi, were, upon this occasion, regulated with 
the most minuto precision ; and the dignity of the Oo- 
'vemor<4Jeneral was scrupulously asserted. The King by 
the concessions to which he jielded, indulged the hope of 
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procuring an additioa to his pecuDJai? resources, on the BOOK III. 
ground of the improved rerenueii of the assigned temto- obap. v. 
riea. He was disappointed in his eipeotations. The as- ' 
signmont of any specified territory was denied ; and the '*'^- 
limitation in the original paper, which was declared to he 
a paper of intentions, and not any engagement, by which 
it waa proposed, that if the revenues admitted the R«yal 
stipend should be augmented to a lakh of rupees a moath, 
filed the amount of any future augmentation : but, what- 
ever conditioDs might have been thought to exist at au 
earlier period, they ware superseded by the arrangements 
concluded in 1809, whan a fixed money grant was assigned 
without any reference to territorial revenue. His majesty 
was by no means satisfied with this daoision, and appealed 
from it to the authorities in England, not wholly without 
Bucowa ; as, although the ezisi«nce of the engagement 
was disallowed, an accession to his stipend was authorised, 
by which it was to be raised to the sum of fifteen lakhs a 
year : the circumstacces which induced his majesty to de- 
cline acoeptouoe of the increase belong to a later period. 

After leaving Delhi, Lord Ainherst repaired to Simla on 
the lower range of the Himalaya, now for the first time 
the temporary residence of the Qopemor-Qeneral of Bri- 
tish India. During his residence, friendly missions were 
interchanged with Ranjit 3ing, whose career of conquest 
was for a time checked by the insurrection of his Afghan 
aubjects on the west of the Indus, at the call of Syed 
Ahmed, a fanatical Mohammedan. This raaa, originally a 
trooper in the service of Amir Khan, departed for Dellu, 
when the predatory force of that chief was disbanded, and 
there set up for a reformer of the faith of Islam, profes- 
eing to restore it to its original purity, and to divest it of 
all idolatrous and superstitious innovations. Wholly illit- 
erate himself he found men of learning to advocate hia 
doctrines; and he speedily obtained proselytes and fol- 
lowers. After a visit to Calcutta, and a pilgrimage to 
Uecca, which added to bis reputed sanctity, Syed Ahmed 
TOturoed by way of the former city, to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and, after acme interval, appeared in the Punjab, 
where, in December, 1886, he jwoclaimed a holy war 
ugainst the infidel Sikhs. That his cause should have 
found numerous adherents among the Af^hatie, who had 
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lOOK IIL been compelled to tin enforced subjecti<m to Sikh' do- 
OBir. T. aumoa vas to have been expected ; but the entorprise 

eicited a strong interest among the Uohamniedans 

1817. throu^out India, and from ever; principal town where 
they formed a portion of the population — from Delhi, 
Lncknow, Surat, Hyderabad, and even from Madras and 
Calcutta, contributions of money and Jewels were dea- 
patohed to him ; and the younger and mora adventurouB 
nurdied to enlist under bis banners. His forces were 
thus raised to between thirty thousand and forty thou- 
sand man ; but their undiacifjined and ill-organised fana- 
ticism was unequal to resist the more steady valour of 
the Sikh battalions, and they nere defeated with great loss 
at Nausbera, near the Indus, by the army of Banjit, under 
£udh Sing. The insurgents were for a time dispersed ; 
' but they again collected, and, for several years, maintain- 
ed a partial and desultory warfare. Quarrels among them- 
selves reduced their numbera and impaired their strength ; 
and early in 1831, Syed Ahmed was defeated and slain, in 
an action with a Sikh detachment commanded by the 
prince Shir Sing. His death put an end to the con- 
test.' 

During the residence of the Qovemor-Qeneral in the 
mountains, hostilities of a different character, in which 
the interests of India were conoerned, although remotely, 
broke out between Russia and Persia. The direct inter- 
course of the Court of Persia with the English Cabinet of 
St. James's, was no longer recommended by any poliiioal 
advantage, and was found to be productive of much incon- 
venience and embarrasamenL It was therefore resolved 
to revert to the former channel of communication — to 
discontinue the appointment of a ChargS d'Affaires on the 
part of the Crown — and to despatch an envoy to Tehran 
in the name of the East India Company. Upon the first 
proposal of this arrangement to the fcing, Futteh Ali Shah 
. treated it as an indignity offered to his person, and refused 
to admit an envoy from the Indian Government. Being 
assured, however, that in that case no British represSnta- 
tive would be appointed to his Court, and unwilling to 
lose ihe support of a British officer in the impending rup- 
- ■ Ihlrnap^ Lift of Biinieat Snf, MB. U'6T^or>« BitUty ot &• Sikta 
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iure with Russia — importuned also by the urgent repr»- BOOS 111. 
smtations of his eldest son. Abbas MirEft — he yielded, cajn-.y. 
after some delay, a reluctant acquieBCeace, and consented — ' 

to send an agent to Bombay to oonduct the miaeion to bis 1827, 
eapital. Lieut. -Colonel Uacdonald,whohad been appoint- 
ed envoy since 1824, and had been directed to await the 
issue of the negociatiou at Bumbay, prooeeded accordingly, 
and joined the camp of the Shah at Ahar in September, 
less. He found the Fersiana engaged in hostilities with 
Russia, and cloimiDg that pecuniary assistance to which 
they considered themselvea entitled by the BefinitiTO 
l>eaty concluded at Tehran in 1814 in the event of an 
unprovoked attack upon Persia by a European power.' 
Admission of the justice of the claim depended upon the 
detennioation of the question — Who in the present in- 
at«nce was the aggressor t 

Upon the termination of the preceding war with Ruseis, 
a boundary tine between the two countries hod been laid 
down in a general and vague manner ; and its precise 
direction was left to be adjusted by commissioners ap- 
pointed on either side. In the course of the adjustment, 
many differences and delays arose, which were reciprocally 
imputed to intentional obstructions, and were the topitjs 
of mutual ill-wili and recrimination. The cabinet of 9t. 
Fetersbm^ pertinaciously objected to the only arrange- 
ment by which a settlement of the dispute was feasible — 
the arbitration of British ofGcers ; and the frontier re- 
mained in consequence undetermined. The tribes situated 
in the disputed tracts, subject to no recognised control, 
transferred their allegiance at their pleasure to either of 
the parties, and were the cause of frequent annoyance to 
1>oth. Their chiefs were also encouraged, when they had 

1 TbelthArHeltDrtheTmtjof Tehnn.no thiii:— "It )iivliij;li«niErecd 
I17U Article En thsTirellnilnaryTmilyeondnded becwnn (he h^^rh contracting 
»wBn» tbat 111 eVK of jMiy European natloD Inndlnif Persia, should Elw 
niVUm goTcmoHnt reqnln the as4irance of the EngllKb Qovemicicnl, tha 
OonmOT'.Oenaral oC lodU, on the part of Great Britain, ahail comiiir vttli 
the with of tbe Persian Qomnnient, b; sending Ihno India Iha force required. 
~ mrlilw itoct»i or,tn lienlhereof.theEngifsIi 
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BOQE llL incurred the diq>Iea8ure of the officers of one state, to 
VAF. V. seek an asflum within the limits of the other, &nd ware 

protected against the conaequanoeB of their coutumaojr. 

1-827. It were difficult to dedde which was most to blame. 
Apparently neither was actuated bj a sincere desire to 
conclude a definitire settlement. Abbas Mirza, the eldest 
son and acknowledged successor of Futteh Ali Shah, who 
governed the frontier provinces of Azerbijan, relinqiiished 
with j;reat reluctance anj portion of his country, and 
trusted to the occurrence of some favourable opportunitj 
for recovering the territory which the preceding war had 
wrested from Persia ; while the Cabinet of St. Petersburg^, 
steadilj pursuing its sjstem of progressive encroachment 
silently coimtenanced the dilatory proceedings of its com- 
missioners in determining the boundary question. It had 
gone farther, and had occupied a strip of land on the 
north-west of the Gotcha Lake belonging, by its own 
admission to Persia — iu retahation, it was affirmed, of 
the Persian appropriation of a tract between the Chudao 
and Eapanek rivers, which, by tbe treaty of Qulistan, had 
been expressly assigned to Russia. The latter power, 
however, proposed to exchange the disputed districts ; 
but the transfer was objected to by Abbas Mirza, on the 
ground that the commaDd of the Gokcha Lake, would 
facilitate any attack of the Kussians on Erivan, a strong 
fortress, held by a chief who acknowledged allegiance to 
Persia, and had always been the unrelentiDg enemy of the . 
Russians. Whilst the subject was under discussion, the 
Russians extended their posts to the south of the lake, 
and took possession of the whole of its circuit, refusing to 
withdraw their troops without the orders of the Emperor. 
Abbas Mirza was, in consequence, ordered to the frontier 
with a military force ; and the division of his army crossed 
the boundary, and formbl; dislodged the Bussian posts 
from the borders of the Ookcha Lake. The appearance 
of a Persian aimy was the signal for a general rising of the 
tribes of Karabagh, Shirwan, and Daghiston, who were 
unwilling subjects of Russia ; and they joined the prio«e 
in great numbers. Qeneral Yermoloff, the Governor of 
Georgia, unprepared for the aggressiou, was too weak to 
repel it. llie negotiatdons which had been pending, had 
b«en, nsvertheleas, unintermpted ; and Prinoe Mensikoff 
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had been sent to Tehnto, to effect an amicable aooommo- BOOK III. 
dation with the Shah, when the raahneas of Abbas Mins ch^t. t. 

put an end to the proepeot of a padfio agreement. 

Although, therefore, the enoroaohmeiits of Russia were 1^^- 
of a nature to provoke the reeentmuDt of the Persian 
court, jet as long as aa apparent readiness to submit its 
pretensionB to equitable adjustment was manifested, no 
suf&oient excuse was furnished for actual hostilities ; and 
the ohaige of aggression was fairlj asoribable, either to the 
recklessness or the policy of Abbas Miria. The British 
envoj, therefore, objected to the payment of the subsidy 
as not due according to the terms of the treaty ; and Fetaia 
was compelled to carry on the wai* on her own reeponai- 
bility, and with her own unaided resources. 

Some unimportant successes attended the first move- 
ments of the Prince. A Bussian battAliou was surprised 
and defeated, and the town of Shisba was surrendered. 
Abbas Hirsa then despatched a strong division, under the 
command of bis eldest son, Mobammed Mirza, towards 
the frontier of Georgia ; but the Prince was met by a 
Kuaaian force under General Madadofi) at the village of 
Shantkhai, and completely routed. To repair the oonse- 
quences of this disaster, the prince moved with all his 
forces, estimated at thirty thousand horse and aa many 
foot, with forty-four guns, against Ganja, which Uadadoff 
had occupied, and where he bad been joined by (jeneral 
Paskevitseh, with his division. Although the Bussians 
were greatly inferior in number, the fire &om their artillery 
was so des^uotive, that the Persians attempted in vain to 
charge them ; and, after sustaining severe loss, they broke 
and dispersed. Abbas Mirza, with not more than ten 
thousand men, retreated to Asplanduz, leaving the line of 
the Aras open to the enemy. The river was crossed, and 
the Russian General had advanced to within sixty miles 
of IVbriz, when he hesitated to follow up his advantage, 
and fell back to retain possession of Karabagb. At the 
sajme time, some desultory incursions, which had been 
attempted on the Georgian frontier by the Sirdar of 
Erivan, had terminated iu the discomfiture of the Per- 
sians ; and no doubt could be entertained of the result, 
when the whole available strength of Russia should be 
applied to the conflict. i 
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BOOK 111. After a ihort interval, rendered nocoaaary hj the ia- 
ciup, T. olsmenoj of Uie eeaaon, during which the British eavoj 
■■ Tsiul; endeavoured to impresa upon Abbas Mirza the 

1817. hopeleasnesB of the oonteet, hostilitiea were resumed in 
Kuabagh, bj the advance of Qeneral Madadoff to the 
Aras ; and in Georgia, hy a demoiiBtration against Erivan. 
Neither of these movementa were aucceasful ; but they 
were soon repeated, under the able direction of General 
Paskevitach, who had been appointed to the government 
of Georgia. Leaving a force to observe Erivan, he marched 
to beaiege Abfaasabad, on the Aras. Learning that Abbas 
Ifiraa and the prime minister, the Asaf ud Dowla, had 
arrived in the vicinity to cover the fortreas, he croaaed 
the river, and on the 16th of July, came upon the Peraiao 
army, a portion of which had been concealed in a ravine, 
and waa intended to &11 upon the Russian flank, vhik 
engaged with the mtun body, The ambnecade was dis- 
covered ; and guns were brought to bear upon the Pep> 
■ians stationed at the bottom of the ravine, by the fire of 
which they were nearly all destroyed. The defeat of the 
main force waa equally complete. After the action, the 
Rnsaiansrecroased the Aras, and aununonedthe garrison of 
Abbasabad to autrender. The fort was given up ; and as 
it was the key to the Persian provinces south of the river, 
its fall menaced the epeedy losa of the whole of Azerbijan. 
The interposition of the British envoy waa now resorted 
to ; and a letter waa addressed by him to the Ruasiui 
Oemeral, to learn the tenos on which negociationa might 
be baaed. These were the cession of the territoiy north 
of theAras , and the payment of seven hundred thousand 
Tomans for the espeneea of tbe war, stipulations to whi<Ji 
the Shah was not yet prepared to aooede ; and tbe negoti- 
ation was broken off. The extreme heat of the weather, 
and the sickliness of tbe Bussisn army, prevented General 
Faskevitsch from following up his sticcees. Abbas Hiri^ 
and Hassan Khan, the Sirdar of EIrivan, repaired to th« 
fortress of the latter, in the hope of creating a diversion 
and relieving the line of the Aras from the preeaure of th« 
Russian army. 

Hie movement in the direction of Erivan was not ill 
oonoeivod, and was at first attended with advantage, lite 
division of the Russian army left by General PaskavitMh 
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to observe Erivtm, was attacked, ia the begiaoing of Au- BOOK Ul. 
gust,' itt Abiran, b; Abbas Mirea and the 9irdar, and coap. v. 

after an obatinate engagement, which lasted from dawn 

tin sunset, was entirelj defeated, with the loss of nine '*^' 
hundred killed, and a thousand taken prisoners, and of 
six guns and a great quantity of arms and ammunition. 
The victory was due to the steadiness of the infantry and 
arUllery of the Persian army, which had been trained in 
European discipline. The disaster was speedily retrieved. 
Paskevitsch returned with all hia force to Erivan, and the 
Prince and the Sirdar retreated ; the former to Monnt 
Ararat, and the latter to the fortress of Sirdarabad, to 
vhich the Ruasiana immediately laid siege. After the 
batteries had been constructed and the walls were 
breached, the garrison efieoted their escape, and the fort 
was taken possession of without resistance. The more 
important fortress of Erivan was next besieged. The 
batteries were opened on the 7th of October, and on the 
19th a storm wss ordered ; when the garrison to the 
number of three thousand, laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered themaelves prisoners of war. This decided the 
&te of the campaign. 

Taking advantage of the consternation occasioned by 
the capture of Envau, Prince Aristoff, in oomTnand of a 
Boasian division which had previously advanced to Maraud. 
proceeded to Tabriz, the capital of Abbas Mirza. It was 
defended by the principal minister of Persia, Ali Tar 
Ehan i but upon the approach of the Russians, his troops 
abandoned him, and the inhabitants hastened to make 
their submission to the Russians. The Prince, deserted 
by his troops, and in a state of utter destitution, retired 
to Ali Bengloo, whither he was accompanied by Colonel 
Hacdonald, who had been indefatigable in his endeavours 
to effect a negociation with the Russians. Although de- 
oUning to admit of his intervention as the representative 
of Qraat Britun, the Russian authorities declared that 
they were willing to avail themselves of his individual 
mediation to induce the Shah and hia son to submit to 
the terms on which they insisted ; threatening, in the 
event of non-compliano^ to march to Tehran and dissolve 
the government of the Kajors ; a government^ of which 
anurancee from all ports of Persia of anxiety to be token 
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BOOK III. under the Kussian donmuon, indicated tlie extreme uii- 
iMtr, r. popularitj. Notwithstanding the impending danger, the 

■ - ^lah VS8 with difficulty prevailed upon to part with any 

18S7. of his hoarded treasures in order to provide the pecuniary 
indemnification. The BuMJans, at firat, demanded fifteen 
Crorea of Tomani^ but after a time, reduced the sum to 
eight, of which six and a half were to be paid forthwith : 
but the ling obstinately refused to adronoe more than 
BIS ;' and hostilities wars on the point of being renewed. 
Arrangements were, however, devised for supplying the 
de&oienoy ; one of whioli waa the payment of two hundred 
thousand Tomans by the Indian dovemment, as an 
equivalent for the final abn^tion of the articles of the 
Treaty of Tehran, which provided for a csonditional sub- 
sidy.' This impediment being surmounted, a treaty of 
peace was concluded on the S3rd of February, 1828, at 
Turkmanchai, by which the Ehanats of Erivan and 
Nakobiran, with the fortress of Abhaaabad, were ceded 
to Bussia; and a frontier line, generally following the 
oourse of the Arae to the Caspian Sea, was established. 
Besides tbia loss of territory, the result of the war was 
the complete prostration of Persia before the power of 
Kussia, and the loss of that iufluenoe which the British 
Mission had hitherto enjoyed. The subservience of Persia 
to Bussia is, however, but the concession of vreakness to 
force ; and inspires in the minds of the natives of Persia 
no other sentiments than those of resentment and ani- 
mosity. The decline of British influence is no subject of 
regret in a political point of view ; for the atliance of so 
feeble a state oould never have added to the security of 
India, and might have been the cause of embarrassment 
to Great Britain. The chief author of this last and &tal 
struggle with Persia, Abbas Mirza, died at the end of 
1833. The support of Russia, and concurrence of England, 
secured the acknowledgment of his son, Hobammed Mirza, 

■ TlwH m tlH Riiiii nwcifleit to tlie pntUe dtapatclua ; but the cron mart 
ten ■ vary UOtnnt Taloc from that •ttudiad to It In India, irti*n It <l»ola 
too ■nUIInii. A bnua li squil to ibnat tir«n9-liiir4lillUopi wkbch ^nU 
naks ttM Riwrian claim, tbtrefon. eqnlTaleiit to abore a hnwlnd and flftr 
bUUds* ■Mdinci wlmpuallileiDiiii aoS, Id tut, Uwlr flnt dnUBA 1> MMod 
inEnMidi moDOj br lb* aaOontT nfenwl to, at MIM.OM: aanmpdil 
vm ban bam Itttle more than tvo millloiia. 

> Ttaoanktavgncanefdled bi agnuBiDt ultll AbbM Vina, ntlOtf bj 
tlMBhili. lIircl>,iSM.— Treatleapilniedtviirda'oftliaHoiinDfCoauiHiiB, 
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na hoir apparent, and his eventaal siicc«saioa to the BOOK ITI. 
throne obap. v. 

The Govemor-General quitted the hills «t the end of 

Jane, and returned in October to Oaloutta ; where the 18W. 
remiunder of his reeidenoe in Bengal was occupied in 
carrying forward the measures that liad been long io pro- 
gmsa for the amelioration of the internal administration 
of the British provinces. Hie short duration of his go- 
vernment, and the absorbing intereet of the war with 
Ava, had unavoidablj interfered with due attention to 
internal improvement ; but it had not been overlooked : 
and the several Presidencies had been diligently engaged, 
in proportion to their opportunities, in providing for a 
variety of important objects. In Bengal, the attention of 
the govemmont waa raaioly taken up by a laborious revi7 
sion of past proceedings, or in devisiDg plans for the 
future, which were brought into full effect under the 
auoceeding administration. We have already hod oeoa- 
sion to notice the former, in adverting to the despatch of 
the Bengal Government of February, 1827, in reply to the 
several communioations received from the Court of Di- 
rectors, between that date and 1814, on the subject of the 
Judicial Institutions of the Presidency of Bengal. In 
this letter, the measures suggested by the Court, in 1814, 
for the remedy of the defects in the judicial system, in 
the throe branches, civil, criminal, and police, so strongly 
commented upon in the Fifth Iteport of the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1812, were taken into care- 
ful consideration, after a reference to all the principal 
judicial and revenue local authorities. The remedial ar- 
rangements recommended by the Court, resolved them- 
selves into three heads:—!. The extended employment, 
in the distribution of civil justice, of native agency, and 
especially in the form of Rmchayats, and of individuals 
posaessing authority or infiuenoe, as the headmen of vil- 
It^s, opi^ent landowners, and the like. 2. The limita- 
tion of appeals, simplification of process, reduction of 
expense, and establidiment of a new court of Sudder 
Diwani Adaulut ; and, 3. The transfer from the judicial 
to the revenue authorities, of claims regarding land, dis- 
putes concerning bound^es, and the interchange of 
written engagements between the Undowners and the 
lyote. 
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[. Under the fint of these heads, it was aatia&otorily 

shown in the repl;, that the ByBtein pursued tX Uodns, 
' and therefore ei^oined to the authoritiee in Bengal, what- 
ever might be its advantages in the fbrmei' prBsidency, 
was utterly impractioable in the latter, for reasons whicli 
we have slreadj had occasion to recapitulate.' At the same 
time, the soundness of the principle of extending native 
agency was unreservedly aoknowledged ; and it was an- 
nounced, that arrangements for sudi extensioa were in 
progress. With regard to the limitation of appeals, it 
waa not considered advisable to restrict it within narrower 
bounds than those abeady prescribed ; nor was it looked 
upon as possible, with a due regard to the effioiency of 
the courts, to make any material alteration in the forms 
of process, or any considerable diminution of the charges 
which were not such as to discourage the prosecution of 
just claims. In the usefulness of a aeparftte supreme 
court, of both civil and criminal justice, or Sudder and 
Nizamat Adaulate, for the western provinces, the local 
■nthoritiBB concurred. Under the third head, the letter 
enumerated the different regulations passed since the year 
1814, having for their object the formation and preserva- 
tion of an accurate record of landed rights and interests, 
the new powers granted to the revenue of&cers for the 
invest^tioii of those rights, the determination of the 
title to exemption ^m revenue in lands held free, the 
adjustment of special matters connected with revenue of 
a local origin, and the adjudication of disputes oonceming 
branches of revenue unconnected with land.' 

In the department of Crimiual Justice it was stated 

' Vol. vHl, p. 616. The Gevemiacnt of Bengiil conclndo, " We «m. on tha 
tongOtiia gruondB, decidedly idTCTse to tha Intxodactlon, aa a ft^mial and 
lagaUaedpait of oar Jullclal ■ritem br tha adminlMratlim of ciiil Justice at 
Ola FieaMere;, or the TillauB and dIKriix panih^at Instltntloiii ertsiillshed 
at Fort St. OMrea. The Sndder IHwanl Adaulit. ihe BotKl of O DimluiaDen 
Id the Weatem Frorlnoea, and almoeC without eiceptioD all the pnUic oftlcera 



) TliB principal Ragola ttoi ia pasial for Ibesa parpomi ai 



. or ttaoeenf a slmUuteadencf.nbkli fill within the 
penoa under renew, may be ipadOed Reg. XIII.. 1821. ualsnlng Sied talartt* 
totha office of Sadder Amln ( and one of 1917. eiteoding blilurlaiilctlon tD 
clTil Bnm to ItOUD mpees; lad SemlatlDni XIX., KSt. tmd IX , I816, ucho- 
ritioff coirecton toadJndlcateHiimmaryfliiit&for arreariaf rent, to Let In t&nn, 

and to call npon aUholdera of landarenl-trse.or onderpennmenlMrigiiniBat 
for the prodoctlon of title, with other gnbordlnate lavTliking. 



PBOCBEDIHOS AT MADRAS. Ifid 

that the powers of the magistrates hod been maoh ex- BOOK III. 
tended of late yeara ; and that the consequence had been, coat. *. 
the relief of the circuit judges from much of their labour.' - 

Authoritj had been also ^ven to the magistrates to refer l^^- 
to the law officers of the courts, .and the principal Sudder 
Amina, the adjudication of charges for petty offenoea, 
subject to appeal to the magistrate. To entrust similar 
powers to the inferior police and judicial native officers, 
Darogae and Munaiffs, would be likely, it was asserted, to 
lead to much abuse and to disturb, rather than promote 
the peace and harmony of the village communities. De- 
cided objection was also taken to the union of the office 
of m^istrato with that of collector, as proposed by the 
Court, on the plea of inoompatibihty of fimotions, and the 
entire absorption of the time of the collector in the yet 
unsettled proTinoea by revenue details. The advantage of 
separating the duties of magistrate and judge, andcoofiB- 
ing the former to bis peculiar functions, had been practi- 
cally recoguised ; and the arroogement had been adopted 
in several districts' with beneficial results. 

From the tenor of this despatch, it is evident, that 
although some progress had been made in the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice, yet the advance 
was only tardily progressive, and much remained to be 
acoompliBhed to adapt the system to the necessities of 
the country. In like manner, the progress made in the 
revenue settlements of the Upper Provinces was tedious 
and incouclusivo ; and the Oovermuent was far from 
being prepared to fix the limits of assessment for any 
protracted period. Temporary adjustments were, there- 
fore, still unavoidable ; and the existing settlements in the 
Conquered and Ceded proviaces were severally renewed, 
in 1824 and 1826, for a further term of five years. > 

The Government of Madras, under the Presidency of 
Sir Thomas Munro, also entered upon an investigation of 
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BOOK III. the pMt arrangementa in the BOTeral dapartnients of the 
OHAF. V, Jiidiciiil AdmimBtmtion, especially with a view to shew 
" '-■ ■'— that no evil had arisen from the reduction of the provin- 
IWT. oial or ZilU courta, Buperiatended by the CwQpanys 
sarvanta, and that the greatest benefits had resulted from 
the eitendod activity of the District Native Judges, Ip 
order, however, to provide for the more ready awwas of 
the people to the superior Courts, and to train up a body 
of judicial sarvante for the higher departments, auiiliaiy 
courts were instituted under European assistant jii<^ 
■with full civil and criminal powers, but with certain limi- 
tations as to local jurisdiction ; ' and, shortly afterwards, 
courts were esUblished with the same powers and Kmita- 
titms under native judges,' to whom both a civil a™ 
criminal jurisdiction was intrusted over all persona within 
the districts placed under their authority, eiaept Aman- 
cans and Europeans. A regulation was also enacted in the 
same year' for the gradual introduction of trial by jury 
into the criminal judicature of the territories subject to 
the Preaidenoy of Fort St. George, The juries were to be 
summoned at the gaol-deliveries of the courts of circuit 
at the discretion of the judges. They were to be chosen 
from among respectable inhabitants of the district^ whe- 
ther Mohammedans or Hindua, with certMn specified ei- 
emptiona agreeably to lists to be prepared by the offiMiH 
of the court. A jury waa to be composed for each iw o' 
not fewer than eight, nor more than twelve members, the 
agreement of two-thirds of the number was essential te 
the verdict; a peouniary allowance of one nipee a day 
was granted to each juror while in attendance on the 
oourt. At Madras, however, as well as in Calcutta, wheW 
a similar measure was subequently adopted, aernce on 

I HeeoUUon I. XI. ISST. Thuy were ippotntad »t flret In "«'/'?^ 
fonniag Xbt jnriBdicttiMl oC Ibe ZillA Coarta of Cuurk, UjUibBT. f^°™*1!ll' 
UidDTi, Salem, tuid MMnllpalam. Wtilleprt>pDtingtliauTUig«>x°l\™ ^ 
_i from Itolt. •» 



ToU ttom euclion, and of the ]nbftb1timl4 Id gebenl fn 
try, but more eyaremAtic eiperience, snd tanaeqnentiT n 
IK oar load vOan. TxUi ttnUn vid EuDpein, for itae dlKbtrge 

rtal.App.'lSt. 

Ttitj were empowered nbwqnently to decide gItU 
luonnd rapeei. SacUon V. of BsEnlitloD I. lif, 
te tbe uilllKTT ooort being eqiulljr applicabla to 
Crfmiiul Jndkntnre 
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DEATH OF SIR THOMAS HUNRO. 161 

juries was felt by the nativeB to be a grievance, rather BOOK IIL 
than a privilege ; and in netther presidency liita it ever chap. t. 
been fully carried into operatioa.' ■ ■ " ■- 

The progrees of improvement in the civil administration ^^^* 
of Madi'as, which had derived its chief impulse from the 
active and able superintendence of Sir Thomaa Munro, 
was interrupted by hia death. It had been his wish to 
have resigned hia ofBoe at an earlier period, when the 
commencement of the war with Ava imposed upon him 
the duty of remaining at hia post. During the war, he 
was indefiktjgable in promoting the objects of the expedi' 
tion, and in furnishing men and supplies from Madras for 
the prosecution of hostilities. As soon as peace was re- 
stored, he renewed the eipresaion of his earnest desire to 
be relieved, and anxiously soUoited the appointment of a 
aucceasor. A delay of a twelvemonth intervened between 
his resignation and the selection of the Hoc. J. Lushing- 
ton to taie his place ; and in the interval, an attack of 
Cholera disappointed his hopes of enjoying in his native 
land the retrospect of a long and honourable career of 
public duty. He died at Puteoondah, in the Ceded dis- 
tricts, on the 6th of July, 1827. Of the many servants of 
the East India Company who have risen to merited dis- 
tinction, none more richly deserved the honours with 
which his service had been rewarded, and the esteem 
which had accompanied him through life, or the universal 
sorrow which lamented his decease.' 

Still greater activity was exhibited in the task of legis- 
lation at Bombay under the direction of the Governor, 
the Hon. Mountatuart Elphinstone, and, in the course of 
1827, a series of regulations was promulgated, constitut- 
ing a complete code of the enactments of the Govern- 
ment, under the several heads of Civil and Criminal Law, 
Police, Revenue and Miscellaneous subjects. These regu- 
lations superseded all previous enactments. They were 

' " Witb TCEud to the introdactlDn of uHta Jnrtes, the Court of nrectotn 
bsTO approTcd or the hegltUlon of thia GoTeniii»nt to Bdopt the meuun. and 
ot Cbe nspenilon of the RegnlitiDa pused lor the purpois of IntittdiiclDg It."— 
Minnie hr the OsyBraor of Midng, Sept. liSO.— Report ComiP. Home of 
Comoioiia. Oenenil Appendix III. p. 964.— BeinUtloiii I. to XXIX. 1837. 

' llie Oenenl Ordera of Ihe Mtdru Oorenuoent. the re»lall<iDa of e 
unmeroni meellnE of the Enropeu and NaUve oimimmltT, and Uie molutiona 
0( the Court of Dliecton hear concmrenl teitlmflny to tbe wonli of lila 
[irlTHta and public ctiiinieUr.~Lllk of Sir T. Uuaro, 11. p. an. 

yoL.ni. H 
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BOOK lU. bMod, as fiu as was pGocbicabls, upon native iostitutiooBi 
coAp. V. and larg« pow«rs w«o« aaaignad to lUtiiys' fitnotiomuieoJ' 
■ The operation of these i-egulationa was ait OHM eitieiidAii 
1S!7. to the Company's poeMaaiooB in tW Dekhin aod Kanda^* 
uid su^Mequwitly to the southM^ U^iic&tta couiitEy, in, 
mhich tha i^pil&tioiiB of the GorsEDount had not. pM~ 
viously beep ciureot. Of the meuta of the cod^ «• 
have autiieatto taetunooy, after three yean' experianas^ 
shewiog,. that, vbile it was intdjj^ble to ths paoplt!, ill 
vae well adapted to thsir habits and sonditicm, and ad- 
mitted them to a fiiU efasre of aver; bcanch of the admiit- 
istratioa of the coimXry.' 

The inuaeosa e^anditure of tbe war vith Ava bati 
seriously deranged the finanicial pra^erity of British Indi%. 
aod compelled the Qovenmaent to have recourse to exten- 
^ve loans in aid of tite ordinafy resources. A loaa of 
about nine crores, or nine millions sterling, at five pec 
omt-per annum, was raised in 1823-4.; and another of 
^mre ten millione, at the same rate, in 1625-6 : a loui of 
four percent, was opened in 1826-6: but a large portioa 
of it was absorbed by the five per cwiLloan of ths ^- 
lowing year. About tnro oracoe and a half were dramt 
&om the treasury at Lo^now, snd a number of native 
chiefs aod baokecs were also induced at the suae tims to 
lend considerable sums to the state, afibvding a satis&o- 
tory proof of their ooofidence in tha at^ility of the 
Govenuneot.* A large portion of theae loans was applied 
to dischange oUier outstaoding debt»; but tha gaowal 
result was a oonsiderabls augmentation of the publia 
burthens ; and an excess of charge exceeding one million 

might bs Bppointed tn- mch znte Rrr tM triil at 
lentbmuai rnpHi.— RKnblloB U. ISlI.tdMW- 

iboliitinl b) Begnlitlon I.IUOi snd tbejurlille- 



■pd the hud-mni of tUUcm, -wen entioited wltli chtrat of the poUee amice 
ths mntboritr of ttu nwtf t&Ma, RegulMlon XH. <ft. I. T. tad VL, uid niwl»> 
teria] powen, Indodlnff Infllotlon of pnnlahmcnt ondvr n»dfl«d Umltatlnis, 
mm caatemi uson luidbolden, BegiiUittoii XV. Tbe dnU« of dMItb col- 
iKton, Mid of btra JUMT tIUisr lahmi, inclutn. of Mw anitf iB ti , we 
Mud In It*ai«IatlmXyl_ 

f Bovtiar, M. BOT. Utttr~ 

.jvmOlKUH. 

-OrlDMuKS. OH Biliof NiiHHnBdTuicedfiTeUiili>.tllaBaUaf Bu<*'^ 
two, tlw BuDkcn, Lnkabmlctamid ud KksliMn, oJjw md a biiU. Bven tte 
Ex-p«bTHivn provslMd on to ndind pwt of >h^*ffa^ jif frmn Mt ptM^ *nj 
sad Bt)i Rao uiMsd til> dquan wltb ■•renil ItUnof nq>M& 



death: or succBssrvs bishops. 10 

itwliiig. in additianc tvtho. tentorial axpsoMn dehKTod in BOOK Ht 
l^gi»"'^, irtiioti, in &a yBar.' 1SI7-8, exceeded two miUionB.' aar, V. 
'Bba ffaMwwi»i prtMpeota of th« oonntr; were conaeqaenttf ■~-^^ 
sf ft most •larmiDg eomplHioii, and d«iuuided the moBt IS27. 
arriul sonildiiy, with » new to the better adjustment of 
Uuazpaiues to the lesonroea of Britiah biditL 

The e^Hwted aonaolidAlion- of the eoolemistiotd esta- 
blUuneot nw iiitenupt«d by the premature loaB of two 
prdsta»ia saoeeeBon, who hod Mlowed Dr. Hiddleton in 
the me of eftloatt» The flnt of them, Reginald Heber, 
brong^ wLHi him kl enquiiing mind, a highly onltivatbd 
inteUsot, and. ti btturvolent spirit, which were fitted to 
exerciae the most beneficial influenae orer the ChriBtion 
■ommmiitj. He airived' in Calcutta in Ootober, 1823, and 
m Jane of the Collowing ^ear prooeeded on his fisitatioil 
of the otatimis in tiie Upper Provincae, and trarelled 
acrow Cantml India to Bombay, visiting Ceylon on his 
miy to Bengal, whi&er he latanied in Ootober, 18SS. In. 
ilia begjaning of I6S6, he viMtod the Hadras prorinoea ; 
and, in the hottest peiiod of the year, repaired to '^injore 
snd Triohint^Iy : at whioh latter station, on the 3td of 
April, tqipaimtly from the efieots of eipoeore to the 
dlimate noting vpaa an eioiteble temperament, he tenni- 
aated his blameleaa and oseAil oareer,* He was auooeeded 
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.L in the aes of Calcutta bj Dr. Jamaa, to whom a atill mora 
• contracted term of episcopal actirity waa granted, or from 
- January, 1628 to July, 1828 ; and hia aucoeasor, Dr. 
Tomer, waa not permitted a much more prolonged exer- 
cise of bis sacred functions. Amving in India in October, 
1829, he ended his daya there in the middle of July, 1830. 
The shortness of the periods during which these prelates 
presided over the church of India, preoluded them from 
the opportunity of effecting any material development of 
itfi organisation ; but their concurrent efforts tended to 
raise its character, and extend its influence, and to give 
encouragement and animation to the extension of the 
teaching of Christianity. 

The diffusion of education among the natives of India 
was abo dihgentlyfostered by the judicious enoour^ment 
which it received fioja Earl Amherst's administration. 
Collegiate institutions were founded at Agra and at Delhi, 
and schools established in various provincial towns, upon 
the principles which had hitherto prevuled ; the improved 
cultivation of those studies which were held in estimation 
by the people, by grafting upon them the accuracy of 
European information ; and the extended cultivation of 
the Ei^liah language wherever circumstances were pro- 
pitious to its acquirement : very extraordinary progresa 
was made in this branch of study.' 

Among the minor objects which engaged the interest of 
the Qovemment of Bengal, was the equipment of a vessel 
to verify the reported locality of the wreck of the celebrated 
navigator La Perouae, no vestiges of whose disappearance 
had yet been discovered. Capt. Dillon, commanding a 
country merchant vessel, trading between South America 
and Bengal, came upon a small ialand in the Kicific Ocean, 
from which he obt^ned various articles that attested the 
former presence of some French ship ; at the wreck of 
which, on the coral ree& surrounding the island, traditions 

' Ths paplls of tJiQ VidjBlaya, er the inBtltnttoa ftran4e4 br the imtlTo 

luiguB^, nnd acqaired a cHMcal knawlalge ot their merit*. Ttae^ wbts 
thanngtalT instncteil In tbe lewUng beta it hlitory and gtognfiKf, ind In tha 

nuthematlo. Tliat somB ot Ihem posseucd alta tba power at eipieuknc 
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were preserved by the iohabitwits. Id order to obttun BOOK III. 
more poaitive evidence, Capt. Dillon was plftoed in oom- chap. t. 

nuutd of a vesxet of the Oovemment, and sent back to ■■■ 

procure any additional indicatioQs that might be obtain- li^t 
able, as well as to verify the reported eiiatence of some 
of the survivore of the wreck. None of the latter were 
found ; but an ample variety of anna and ship-ftimituro 
waa collected, which had clearly belcinged to a French 
vessel of war, and which wore finally identified in France 
as having been on board the vessels commanded b^ La 
Peronse r thus eatablishing the island of Vanicolo as the 
scene of his unhappy fate.' 

In these and similar peaceful occupations terminated 
the government of Lord Amherst : a government which 
could not be charged with a spirit of ambition or of martial 
enterprise ; but which had nevertheless effectually chected 
the aggressions of the Burmas ; had widely extended the 
confines of the British territory ; and by the capture of 
Bhurtpore, effaced the only stain that tarnished the bril- 
liancy of the military reputation of Britiah India, and 
dissipated the vaia belief of the natives, that there was at 
least one impregnable bulwark against its prowess, The 
commencement of Lord Amhcrat administration was a 
season of unexpected trouble and anxiety. It closed in 
settled order and durable tranquillity ; and although these 
Important objects were not achieved without proportionate 
soorificos and heavy financial embarrassment, yet there 
was every reason to hope that the evil was transient, and 
that, the succeeding administration would be freed from 
every risk of interruption in the prosecution of those 
economiool reforms and internal improvements which had 
been already commenced. The departure of Earl Amherst 
was accelerated by the illness of a member of his famUy ; 
and he sailed for Eugland early in February, 1828, without 
awaiting the arrival of his successor. 

^-heie they were rccognlKd u having beloD)^ la Ibe French Tcbels Boonola 
ijii AstraUbe i and hs wu in consfiqaence created by Cliarles X. a chavaltei 
i>f the Legion of Honour vlt^a penvun fir lUe. His dUoiveriflg were coji- 
flnncd by the ftbbAe<]iient tIhLI of Capt. D'tlrniie, commanding the FraoLU * 
nrrette, the Ailrolabe, hi FEbnury, ISX.—Vayaft dt FAilnilati. Hiitain, 



Biscoior or <fi^?fT'fm nmix. 
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Xord W.Bttitiiuii appointed. — iVinr to Am arrigai, JIfr 
W. £. Ba^.^ <?oMmi)r-a*MraL — FirA M*aaarat af 
Lord W. Stmtmek. — Eemuimioid J^orm. — M tdmelum 
qf MHUcuy MlowanoM, or BalJ-Batta Rdretwlaaent.-— 
Oreat uajtopviarity of On ModactioM. — JfmwnoJi 
offotTiMi it r^erred to tie Court of JUrtoton. — Ordoratt 
■maitttain it. — Apfoio tm a m l .of Co mmitttet of FiHonet. — 
Soductiotueffeattd. — ImprootmmtqfSoMtsm of Betmim 

— Attempt to limil thi ProdutHont^ Jfaiaa Opium,— . 
Tr»atie» wiik Ifatioe PHmoa*. — JSvUi Mid Inntfieionej/ of 

■the Plan. — Abandoned. — OpMM PoMtf granted.— 
Sueaeeq^. — IftoatigatioH of Beatfrei Tettm-m. — 

— Orijfiat qf Exomptiont. — Beoofoiied iy the £t<iiiA 
OovtmmoaL — Begtdatione far ifaedigatiag InvaUd 
Titla. — Ajipointtaent of Sptoial Conaaivionart. — Peti- 
tion offaioMt tke Mtaotment. — Change -(jf Sj/item m 
unitaig JudieitU and Bokmu I'ustetioTit. — Appointotest 
Qf Conmiieiottert of Setemiu a»d i^remt, — Adoae^- 
tage* ^ SinuplifietUion, — Ifi^eO* tf the Plan,~iU 
J''(tUvre. — Alttratiom i» OMJiutiee. — MaOeitded En^ 
pteymtrU of Hative Judge*. — Stetmd Court of A^peei 
appointed, and BepfMotion nf Bevonatt Board at AOak- 
tobad. — .^iolition of Sititet, — previoiu JleatKivt of tit 
Oovernment to raelrain thePractiee, — their Ineit^eietujf. 
■ — Oivil and Military Q^aor* ooiuulied by Oooenai>- 
Oetural, — Difforenoe ef C^fieaon, — Argwmeidt ogaiott 
Molitioin, — (hoee in favour qf it, — Be*aiution of tie 
Govemor-Oeaeral to prohibii SMtteni—Botulcttion to t^ 
^vct, — no Jtetietanee ^ored, — praUbitad at Madrat amd 
BoB^a^. — Petition of Hirndtu ef Bengal offotmH ti^ 
Megidation, — GnuOer Petitiat, — -^PP^ ^ ^ £i*9 ■■ 
Coy/iioii, — read before the Prtag Coitndi, — Appeal dio- 
miistd, — prohibited by eonte of the Native States. — 
EneMbnmtti teeitri^ Sm e d Ha rg MigAte of Convert* fmn 
ninduitm. — Judicial and £etenue EnactmejUM at Jla- 
throe and Bombay. — DieoontiMUMee of Separate Legio- 
lotion. — IHepvte tciih Svprane Court at Sombay,^ 
recent EetcMithmeta of the Court, — LqfUnete e^ Hi 
Pretentione, — Exlention of Claitnt of Juriedictiom,— 
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<laMafJloro£a^wMakqfFot»ia.— WritofHmbMu 
Opfjmi itmud /or iU« Proiiuclion.—Sx»e»tion rmitUi, 
. — Jvrudietion of Oaurt demtd. ~ BetOt (^tuoo/tkB 
■Jitdgtt.— iMtm-*^ &e Ooytntmentj— t r tattl at Dangn- 
torytmdia«gdl,~rtftntdi^Pttitio*tf^J. Ormttto 
tli« Privg Omnt^l, — Proeen rt-iMned, — cfpoted by the 
QoMnuMnt, — Court dosed, — re-opened, — Orowtuit Of 
J'rvmadi*(fi.'-~P)wen <^ (A« Oemrt ^ S.in^* BmcK 
«n*Mnaf ovar th» Subjteu «/ the Oromi,-~tame d^effoUd 
4ol}M<3omfttf S«mhay.-~ Pri^Oovneil decide againit 
<fa Prtl mi aM ef &e GovH.— ItkMdu/MuMt in Btnffal 
^ OommnaiMtiim vriA Ae Jmdftt if to a Ltguiatue 
<Annte>J^— TwomflwiKML— Fimtd Arranf/mneft, — Ltguior 
»i«e Memi>«r of CoweiL — ^W( ef 0«9ert>or-O»n»ral to 
itheSiUi^itM of Si)mm.~SeHbmMl ^ the North- 
WeMmm Provinoet JataUg d^erminsd, and aetivdy eof 
tied on.— Praetiou t^ tht Mitrdtrtri, a^sd Tiiuffi, — 
Meamr^for their Entirpation, — iMr Sueeeu. — Progrea 
■»/ IkhieKtion.'—Sxehuive Citilwatioa of Eitgluh pro- 
poeed, — oljMtiontto. — SUam Conmmnoatio^iBithSit- 
ivpt.— OoTnmtne.— FiMmwx.— SevtuK. 

n^HE ciroumataaom under wluoh Lewd W. Bentinck wu book 111 
*- reokUed frcnn the goTunment <^ Madras, have beea qb^^^ ti. 
Feoorded ia & preceding toJudm. Dissatisfied witb the .^_^_ 
portisl r^nK;tsti<tt of the oensore then proDODDoed by ISSS. 
Ae Oourt of Directcn, ha was naturally and ooramendft- 
]ily anxious to reoeira a more unequivooal proof of his 
Mstoiatioo te their oenfidenae ; and had for some time 
past made knom io tbam liis desire to be again employed 
^ their ■errioe. His wishes were at last oMoplied wi^ ; 
«Bd, in 3'oij, ISSIT, he waa mminatad OoT^rnop-QflDwal 
•apon the zvu^wtion of Sari Amherat. The departure of 
that ooblemaa kav^ taken ^aoe somewhat eariiat thaa 
-was expected, and Lord W. Bentinck'B urival in India 
being delayed until July, 1826, during the interral between 
Ihat date and the sailing of his predeeeaaor, the office of 
Ooremor-Qetienl derolTed apoa the BOBior awabw of 
«w*mdl at tbe Presidencgi, Mi. WiUiaaa Buttarwortii Bay- _ 
iny, a diatjnguiahed member of the civil service of the 
Company. No public events of any importanoe oooorred 
duiing the period of hissdmimati^MBj tnAitmsbua^ 
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BOOK Ul. angled in lajing the fbundfttioD of Tsrious important 

CHAP. Ti. measuns of intenitl improTemeot, the completion of 

' iriiich was Meerred for the Bubeequent government. 

IS3^ About the same time, the other Presidenoies were placed 

under new Ooyemora, in the persona of the Honourahl» 

Hr. LoBhington, at Madras, and Sir John Halcolm, at 



The Tei7 great deficieno; of the pnblio revenue, and 
tha embarrassed condition of the finances of India, bad 
been the aubJBot of grave and deliberate oon^deratioD b; 
the authorities in England ; and the indispensable neces- 
sity of varioua economical reforms hod been forcibly im- 
pressed upon the attention of" the new Govern or-GeneraL 
The emergency of the case admitted of no denial ; and 
the interests of the Indian Empire unquestionably de- 
manded early and sweeping retrenchments. A conviction 
of this necessity, and a determination to conform to the 
letter of his instructions, influenced the very first pro- 
ceedings of Lord W. Bentinck ; and he had scarcely ti^en 
his seat in council, when he instituted arrangements for 
reducing the public expenditure, in both the civil and 
military branches of the service, according to the scale <rf 
1823-4, which had been assumed by the Court <^ Directors 
and Board of Control as a moderate and safe standard.* 
The prevalence of tranquillity, and the little probability 
of its being disturbed, permitted of large reductions of 
the numerical strength of the armies of the three Presi- 
dencies ; and tbey were accordingly effected, as opportu- 
nity allowed, without exciting diasatishetion. One mei^ 
sure, however, was enforced, which, affecting the interestB 
of a considerable portion of the of&cers of the Bengal 
Army, was productive of very widely diffused discontent 
and exposed the Govemor-Qeneral to an intensity of ud> 
popularity with the mihtary branch of the servioe, which 
no drcumstances in his subsequent administration were 
able to allay. 

At an early period of the East India Company's rule, a 
considerable addition had been made to the pay of officers 
of various ranks under the denomination of Batta.* The 

1 L«Kar from ttaeConrt, ISth December, len.—CoiDmltlce,H.DfOomiBoiB 

> BitU, « more pnperlT Bbttlia, lisHlndiiud Hibntlivord, slgnUjIiig 
merely " ion-jt-j or lUoinnce." 
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entire addition was gnnted to them when in the field BOOK III. 
within the territoriM of tha Company. It was doubled cbat.vl 
■when thej served beyond the frontier j but roduoed to ft - 

h«lf wbea they were stationed in cantonments where 182S. 
quarters were provided for them. The grant of double 
Batta was early withdrawn, eioept with respeot to troops 
serving in the dominions of the Kawab Vizir ; but when 
the Laciknow aubaidy was commuted for territorial ces- 
sions, this advantage was also disoontinued. At the same 
time, officers were j«quired to provide themaelvea with 
quarters when not in the £eld ; and as a compensation for 
the lose of this accommodation, whtde Batta was granted 
to them, whether in cantonments or on actual service,' 
Ttua equalization of the extrsr^llowance, although origi- 
nating in a notion that it was an economical arrangement, 
had never been approved of by the Home authorities, 
and instructions were sent to Bengal, in 1314, to revert 
partially to the former plan, and to grant Half-Batta only 
at the originBl stations of the army, or those which were 
established prior to the extension of the British territo- 
ries, authority being at Uie same time conveyed to make 
an allowanoe for quarters at those stations. The grant of 
the latter was effected in 1614 ; bat the Marquis of Eas- 
tingB and Earl Amherst both objected strenuously to the 
proposed reduction of the Batta, and referred it for recon* 
aideration to the Court, The Court persisted in its reso- 
lution; and the fulfilment of its positive injunotiouB 
devolved upon the new Qovemor-Genoral on the very first 
exercise of his delegated authority. Orders so reiterated 
and BO positive could not be disobeyed consistently with 
the obligations under which he had accepted office ; and 
Lord "W. Bentinok had no other alternative than to obey 
or resign his appointment. The latter was a sacrifice 
scarcely to be expected from him; and an impression j^n- 
vailed that he felt little reluctance in executing the obnox- 
ious instructions. An order was promulgated, in Novem- 
ber, 1828,* which reduced the allowance of Batta to a half 
at the stations at Dinapore, Berhampore, Barackpore, and 
Dam-dum, to which a fifth, Qhazipore, was afterwards 

, 9Ih April, 1301, 



oo .msToar ov BBrrffiB doha. 

BOOK m. MUed So OMMideidile a. dedwtiM from &• p^ of tte 
<Htf . n. jimiar offieera wpaciall]^ WM mtontUj promotive of di» 
"■' «otit«it ; md oi^Mit MaumBtnnoM tgaiigrt it ware pti»- 

^™'' aeoted fa; dilfeiMit reginMBta tbroagh tke i«cogiiiM4 
dutmek.' Tlw Oommiadar-iB-CUi^ VisooiMit Oaobtr- 
BMre, iJao pi«tMted atrtmgij tigaittBt itji adoptiMk* fi 
ins wgtwd, ttiat the reduotioii na a vittoal brnok of tiw 
'OOfiditioiiB sudor whidt offio«n piuvtaaaed ttie public 
qiwrten tranaferred to tbsm by p^bc bbIb in 1801 : Uut 
it fell wiUi peoolisr aeTerity npcn tbe juiiior offioen^ 
vhoM sggi«g«1« ftUowKDOBB wen BHuffioient for tbeir aup- 
port, and who mra sabJMted to mM« t^ian the otdioarj 
•qwiMcs of bvii^ at the atati^u to wfaioh th« <vdet 
-^[rfied : that it was mnqual in ita effects spem tbe d^titip- 
«it brancites -of tbe mnaj, as tbe ennlrj were aercr 
<[Bart«red at anj of the Half-3atta statMns, while the 
-Attillery headH^narters were alwa;fs at I>n»<li«; aad 
tiiat the tot^ atDOuiit of tbe saving to tiie Bt«te aoeeiM 
{£«died by tbe retrenduDent, was teo iiwigaitoant' to 
'OOnstrtute an eqaivaleiit for i^e injur; inflicted 6a ind^ 
Tidnalfi, and the fseling cf diMatisEaotdon wbi<di it in^ir- 
«d. These repnMDtatioBB'weMSithmitted to UmOowb- 
steat by the OonnaandMyin^ISiie^ and Uwmi^ hte Un 
tnemori^ista ware iqiprised,* that «opiM ^otild be Sof 
wardetl to tbe Court (^ DintAioTa, with sd intimation tJwt 
it would aSbrd tbe Oovemor-Oeneral BtMore gmtifioatica 
if the Coart sbould Bse ^t to t«-auiBider tbetrwdem— ft 
Te^y BufEicieatJy indioative of the little r^ard likely to 
be yaid to popular agitctacm by the be*d of tbe IniisB 
ment.' Hie answor to aacb a nfereBOe it was easy to 
■nticipate; and acooidiagly a lettsr from tbe Owa^ dstad 
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IB iSaroh, ISaO, whioh, ^ their metraetKHia, wm pnbUt- MOOS. HL 
«d to the umy, aayi ttwa d tiieir dvianaktation, witk -tha cHw.m. 
MBOurrenoe of Hig Mtyw^a atiutstera, inolnding the ' 

Dake df Wellington, to enfoEoa the retrenohmntt wMoh UH> 
tbej had ordered, aSitir expreaeuig their dia^piaavBl of 
the tone of tita mtanorialB whioli thcr^ oonsidered to lie 
inconaioteat with the pviiicipkB oi militaij saboFdiiiatitn^ 
and lecalling to the recolleotion of the officers the vftrione 
meBaoree adapted b^ the Ceur^ or through their inter- 
vention, for tbeir advuilage ttod honour.' They awerted 
their right in common with that of nJl govemmeskte te 
augment or xeduoe the alloiwtee of public servBnt^ M 
tlie ciroumetuioee of the state m^ht raquire, and maio- 
tainad the justioa as well aa the neoeeeitj ef the retrenob- 
tBBiit in question, ae no oompaots had ever existed 
between the Court and those who entered their niilitarf 
Bsrrioe ; aiul ae it was the parunount datj of the Court 
te effect andi a reduatioii of expenditure as should enable 
tbem to conduct their afikira without the imposition of 
any new burthene iipon the people of India, or the de- 
mand of aid from ttw pec^le of iikigland. The promulga- 
tion of thie order precluded all further remonstrtmoe.' 
The neoeseitf of eoonomj admitted of no dispute. The 
objection taken to the measure, on aocoimt of the limited 
amount of the saving aocruiag from the Half~hatta re- 
trenchment, might have heea equally applied to maiij 
other items of the pubhc expenditure, and bj preserving 
the iiuliTidual details untouched, would have prevented 
BBj diminution of the geoeral aggregate. Still, as the 
saving was efTeotod at the -expense of a clasa of tiut mili- 
tary aervaats (^ the Company, wheee allowances wmo for 
the moat part i«gulated by a soale barely sufikaent fw 
t^eii support^ and whose pro^wcia of promotion had 




1^ 1, UiO.^AilUlc Ttanl^ Jnr- 
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BOOK III, beea oloaded by the recent reduotions to wluoh the coii> 

CBAp. Tt. Btitution of the army had been subjectecl, it was much to 

■ bo regretted, that a more liberal consideration tbs not 

1SS8. given to their ciroumBtanoes, and some leas unpopular 

source of economy devised. Their remonstrances, however, 

had possibly the effect of deterring the home authorities 

from attempting a wider extension of the obnoxious re- 

trenchment. 

An arrangement of a ni(n% deliberate and comprehen- 
sive soope was at the same time adopted by the Oovemor- 
General, in the appointment of committees for the 
especial purpoae of investigating the particulars which 
constituted the alimentation of the public charges, and 
for bringing them back to the level of 1823-4. Two com- 
mittees were at first nominated, one civil, one military, to 
be composed each of three members, one from eadi of 
the three Fresidenciea, holding their sittings at Calcutta. 
^ese committees were eutboriscd to institute a full and 
detailed inquiry into the establishments entertained, and 
the charges incurred in all the branches civil and mill' 
tary, of the admiDistration of the different Fresidenciea, 
with the view particularly of unfolding all items of ex- 
pense uselessly incurred, of exhibiting those which m^ht 
adroit of retrenchment, with the least public iaconveni- 
ence ; and of suggesting such alterations as might appear 
calculated to secure to the utmost practicable extent^ 
unity, ef&ciency, and economy in the general management 
of public affairs.' The sweeping reductions made by the 
home authorities in the mihtary diaburaements involving 
a considerable diminution of the strength of the army, ~ 
left so little for the military committee to undertake, that 
its services were superfluous. The civil committee prose- 
cuted its labours with unremitting assiduity for several 
years ; and in communication with the different govern- 
ments, or in pursuance of instruotiona from England, 
suggested a nuraber of economical arrangements, imme- 
diate or prospective, and Tarious modifications of existing 
eatabhshments, by which an aggregate annual saving of 
about half a million sterling was effeoted. The military 
reductions were still more considerable, exceeding doubla 

> MIosU of Oorerndr-Ocncn), 7lll October, IBM.— Cornm. H«ue oTCrai. 
moni, Qgnsnl App. ill. 
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that amoont.* Ereu this, however, waa less thiui the BOOK III. 

flxigenoe of the caae demandsd, as a surplus revenue of at caur. ti. 
least two millions sterling in India, was required to defray " '■ 

the annual eipensBs incurred in England on account of ^^^^■ 
the territorial administration of India,' oonsisting in great 
part of interest payable on loana raised in the latter 
country, and of the allowanoes and pensions granted to 
the retired servants of the Company — charges as bur- 
thenaome as unprofitable to the finuices of India: a 
perpetual and increasing drain on its resources, yielding 
fio sort of return, . 

A. measure, partly of a financial, partly of a political 
character, was the result of Lord William JBentiDck's 
voyage to the Eastern Settlements, which he undertook in 
the beginning of 1829. After a flying visit to Penang, 
Siugapore, Malacca, and the aettlements on the coasts of 
Tenaserim and Arakan, Lord W. Bentinck t«tumed in 
April to Calcutta, prepared to owryinto operation the 
ohanges which had been enjoined from home, as well as 
those retrenchments which his personal observation had 
suggested. Besides various alterations of detail, and 
considerable reductions of the existing establishment^ 
the separate govenunent of Penang, with its dependencies 
of Malacca and Singapore, was aboUahed, and made aub- 
ordinate to Bengal. Each was at first placed under a 
deputy-resident, subject to the control of a Commissioner 
or Besident for the Straits.' A modification of this sys- 
tem became subsequently necessary, but the dependence 
of the eastern settlements upon the Oovemment of Ben- 
- gal was undisturbed. 



lire, denuded nponnnKits roDllngeiidHi uid of thelittar, the onl; rednc- 
tlDna Hbteb conld l« re^tdad, were thoia ol liregnlur COfpi and establiih' 
menu. Th« lednctLoni of the regDlsr attar, depending npon not Uling up 
ncanclei at tbe^ occurred, ironld require trma tbiee to tour jeirs.— Comm. 



' Minute ot QoTtniDr-Qeueriil, DOth Oc^. 1819.— Comm. HauH of Lord!, 

> The UtleB of Qoiemoi end ReildEut Conncdl, unong etber thing), ibol- 
Ishod <ij Lord W. Bentlnck's iweeplng neaeore o( ISBO were •horti)' after. 
*arda nomlnatlT mtored : It being bund tint the charter of 1801 wai «o 
irarded, that the Slng'i Court of JadlcitDre Id the Slniti could not be held 
in coiisequence of the nou-atteadBDCe of tliow oIBcen.— Newbold'i Stralta of 



vu vaeetoBX ow vxirisa nmu. 

BOOK m. CaamarvMy with ttM mioftian of HrangMiisiitB to 
cHAF.vt. duniniahing^theaiBaiuit of th* public sEpenditora, ofchsEB 
I were deUrmined upon for ths aotoal or progpootiTe excff- 

1099. mentation of tba avMl^la raMnraaB. AmiMig theae, tha 
pratea<i«i of tlia Opiom l&mopirij fi«m Uta diaulvMr- 
tugttoua oompetituHi to whicli it w«« aspoood by tba coltir 
Tfttion of the drag in Malin, Mtd ita export by aakxva 
dealeis to Chim, had been long a subjeot of conaideratian 
witb tiia QoTwnment of Becgal. Ab Ioi^ as Central 
India ma a soane of anarchy and desolation, oultivation of 
every kind was suapeiided, and the conv^anoe of natnivl 
prodiioe to diBtaot matksts was pendrasd impracticable, b; 
the imminent baurd to which traTeUen and traders wo* 
axposed, of being robbed and mutdei«d on the road hj th« 
lawless bands which dsvoetatod tbe comitry. Tha popp7 
wiLS therefore reared, (Hildas asoan^ and preoanoos nn^ 
for local coomnption tdone, and there was no fetr ot 
finding in the opitun of Malws, a fbrmidable rival to Hi* 
|»odiice of Bengal. Witb tbe restoration <rf ardm! and 
seoupity, culfciTatian and oommeT'ce rerired'; and the 
ttfttive capitalists' spaedil}' embarked in a traffic whiefa 
promised' tb^ reinunS'SO lucratiTeas t^ export of opium 
to the east.. The growth of the poppy, to whicb man;^ 
parts of Central India were propitiooH, ruiidly spread ; 
and, ^ter abnndaiitlj sapplTing tbe lo«aJ ciemand, oonsi* 
darable qirantitieB of opium, the tmiRt of v^ch wws 
distracted on tba direct route to Bombay, bybhe prahi~ 
bitory snaotmants of tile Brtdsh aatboritneB, found thdr 
way from Malwft and the Eastern B^put ststei^ as Bundi 
and Kota, to Pali, in the principality of ITdaypnr ; wbenoo 
the dn^ was oarriod through JeseeJm^ aad aososa the 
desert to tbe port of Karachi in Si pilb , and thence to the 
PortuguoH Bettlemeats of Diu and Daman. Tbe opium 
was tbere purchased by IJis European and Native me^ 
chants of Bambay, and' exported in Teasels onder Porto- 
guese colouca to the Eastern ArobipeliigQ and China; and 
although of somewhat inferior quality to tdie opiom at 
Behar, it obtained a ready sale at prices snf&oient to cow 
tbe whole cost of traniport, and realise a handsome profit. 
There was every probability, Hioiv&xre, tbat ^ia trads 
would increase, and sarioiialy aSoct the leTonue derived in 
Bengal from tbe opium monopoly. 



FIIBCaASB Cff KAXWA CHnmf. OS 

Tb» ■ Bt wipatrf BOM ■f BMi BW of tiw ingm— (Md axpoti BOUK UL 
s€ Malwft opimn attractad Ui« uttaatioa of Hm Goveroi- our. ii. 
HMntrasMMmis itbecsme utaEtiideof ButMUatiraTnla*; " ^i. 
(br guarding- agwaat them waF» 1:017 eailj l^A 
To ptvhibit tfa« growth of the poppy in 
1 which wera intemallj iadepeadan^ wa& very pre> 
pariy held ta be a atpatc^ <^ poir^ which waa unwMr- 
raofasd by aubdoting rabtioos ; and it waa reaolved 
Iber^bra bo antar tha markat as a piuchaaar, and buy op 
BO lai^ m portdoa of the suj^y, as ahould leave littla or 
ooDe for tha uidireot export. Thia plan, as might hava 
bean aaKlj foresaen, tanded only to koep up the pricea ; oa 
ttie ona hand, Miooutagiiig the axtMuioa of the ouUiva- 
ttoa; and on the othae, absOBbing the p^fits of the ahip- 
tamti and reaale.' A ohaoga of agency, and ita tranfer 
from Bombay to Bengal, wars next triad, but without nuk> 
taiBl benefit. It waa therefore determined to endeavour 
to enliat tita natiTa princes in the B«-rioa of prohibition, 
and indnoa them, to place restrictions on the culture o£ 
the poppy, and prereut its transit through their tend- 
torte^ by nadartaldng to pay thera aa aonnal fixed sum 
as aa eqaivalant fin: aoy liimimif.iim of ravenua which they 
m^fat snstMn in tiw aaaiiwrnant of the lauds, and the loas 
of dntiaa q^cfu tha paaaage of the drug. Portly tempted 
t^ the proapeot of preaent peraonal advantage, and partly 
ovarboroe by the commanding influeDoe of the Sritiah 
Gofemmeot, most of the princea of Ualwa and B^putana 
■goaded to thin- vraagemettt, and concluded formal treatiaa 
by which, in considaratioa of certain stipulated annual 
pa^menta, and after provision made for iatamal supply, 
ttiey nmceded to tiie Sritirit aguit the unniduralpTiTilaga 
of paralyaog natioaal iodnstry, and extinguishing nativa 
anterprise .'' iujuriae alnuMt capable of oountflrbalanoi ng 

1 ^la uniianB of thfl purebuu cff Ibe B^ent, at flnt ft Bombny o]B«r, 
OKseded In din ;Mr(UU}el«tt^ilx Ukhiat rnpsBi, A«i>,<M0. 

> Sse tha tni^ wl^ Uh Bhio of Ddinnir, OcMtor, IBM. It i»niMsd.Df 
ifloxrtWM, Bytlwantu' " •■--•■-- 
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BOOK m. all the benefits conferred upon Central India, by the exter- 
CHAP. -n. mination of tKe predator; Bjatem. The mUchievous re- 
' Bults were very soon sensibly felt both by princes and 

^*^5- people, particularly in those states in wtiioh the cultiTa- 
tion of the poppy was extensive, as in BCota, where it had 
uaurped the place of the eropa of grain which the im- 
mnnity of the country from the general devastation that 
surrounded it, had, through the wisdom of its ruler, Zalim 
Sing, particularly favoured. A temporary agreement was 
nevertheless effected with the Raj Rana of the same tenor 
OS that with the other chiefs ; but the compact excited 
general dissatisfaction among the people^ and upon its 
expiring, it was not renewed. It was agreed instead, that 
the British Oovemment should purchase the larger por- 
tion of the opium grown in Koto, giving to the Baj Rana a 
bonus on the price, on condition of his preventing the sale 
of any further quantity for the purpose of export. This 
plan proved equally distastefal to the merchants and vex- 
atious to the growers ; and was attended, it was asserted, 
with so much injury to the revenue, that it could not be 
insisted on with any regard to the fair claims of the stat«. 
Although the like feeUnga of discontent had not been 
openly avowed in other quarters, jet they had been simi- 
larly excited ; and had led to evasion and resistance. The 
forcible seizure and confiscation of the opium in transit by 
the subordinate officers of the British Agency, was a 
manifest violation of the independence whioh luid been 
acknowledged by treaty, and which, although sanotioned 
by special c^reements, could not fail to be a a fruitiul 
source of contention and annoyance : nor was the inter- 
ference, in all cases, tamely submitted to : armed men 
were hired to escort the opium on its way through the 
territories where it was treated as contraband ; and the 
attempts of the chiefs themselves to be faithful to their 
engagements and prevent its passage, were encountered 
with a resolute defiance which led to serious affrays and 
loss of life.' Nor could the system be effectual. As long 

Slmllir engiigenienti wore conclndod with Holksr, and moil of tha peCtr 
prlncH otMtiwn. but Slnlhli, ind tbE mien or Jijpor, and Jodbpor, dsdised 

' In Bundl, In 19ST, b body of Hiitu. gaardlnK a qnintilf of optnin In 
tnmlt to Jijpnr, xm stucked by ■ psny of the Haja'i tn»|)», beBded br ■ 
relatlDiiDflhellijiu Tbe troopa wen deteaied witb lou, uKI (beir leadw mi 
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aa J»7pur and Jodl^Hir v«re open to tha paaaag* of tho BOOK m, 
drug, it waa of litUe anil to shut up Uu BTeii««a tiuough obat. n. 
liioae teiritoriM the prinoea »f which ware partiaa to the ■ 
pnhibitieti. Even, >b regard to them, however, it w^^ UM. 
impoBuMa to aaal hennetioallj VTerr ohaand hj friuch 
tke tnwle <iGuld find aa inme ; attd in m^im of all pc«. 
eantioiu the tnffio went on inoretwingwitiiUieaugiiieated 
atrii^BBOj at the chedv deviaed for its Umitatias.' Thia 
bihire, and tha obrioua objeotioos to the whole scheme, 
had for ootne time past diaposad the Bengal Ooremmant 
to reUnquish ita proaeoatioa ; and duriog the adminiatra- 
tioii of Hr. BajLbj, inquiries were inatiteted with a view to 
tt» (^ModonnMat. Lord W. Bentinck took the same view 
at the smngemeot aa his predaoesaor ,■* and it waa re- 
aolwd to deaiHt from all interference wiUi the growth and 
ttansit of tqanm in the territorieB of th« native chie&, and 
to consider the treaties bj which ihej were bonnd to pre- 
vent the trade as null and void, under the danae autho- 
rising the British Ooveniment to oontinno the reatriotion 
ODij while it should look upon it aa eeaential to ita 
abandonment. In plaoe of the prohibitory M^agements, 
it was at &rst attempted to revert to the original plan of 
parohasiDg the produoe ; but, as this was not fbnnd to 
aiwwer, recoutse was had to a BTStem of licenaing the 
direct conveyaooa of opium from tiie oounky where it wM 
grown to Bombay, for sale or export on private aocoun^ 
charging for the Uoease such a sum as should be equiv»- 
laai to the cost and risk of oonvejanoe by the circuitous 
route to Daman, and the duties there levied.' This [dan 
was attended with taato than the anticipated auocess, and 
Moored to Qovemment a oooaiderable annual revenne 



4dB. Tbt MH trlbM, Wbu, Hbgn, ud Btilb. mn txtonlTalT emploTiii 
•• Meaili to tb> llUett tnda ; uS tb^ ondinl tiirbulaiicc wu duignDulj 
Mend V) tbt cnndOTmuil. 
■ Aoeonltea lg tatanmllam otWacd M Bemtar, Ow rapui of Dptamfrim 
■Bu, iBttatnu isn-s, <ns Drat thonund chutL In IS90-31 iimdoot 
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BOOK UI. from tbe opium commercQ of Central India, without 
CBAP.Ti. doing wrong to the intereats of prinooB or people.1 
-^^^ Meaaurea affecting the financnal demands of the States 
lSi9, ^ j t]jg interests of important claases of its Bubjects, tiie 
holdere of land in the pennanentlj settled provincea, had 
also been for a ooQsiderabla time past under the consider* 
atioa of the authoritiea both in England and in India. 
During 'Qie rule of the native princes, the sovereign exer- 
cised the privil^e of exemptiog portions of the laud from 
payment of the govemment assesement in favour of paiv- 
tioular individuals or public eBtablislmientB. Although 
the eiemption was decloredlj perpetual, jet it was well 
understood that it was granted only during the will or the 
power of the prince : and that^ if he did not resume the 
grant himself a ciroumstanoe hy no means un&equent, it 
was likelj to be held in little reverence by his successor. 
The practice, however, continued to prevail : and, in the 
abeence of all oontroUing authority in the latter days of 
the empire of Delhi, the privilege wea usurped, not only 
by the governors of provinces, but by the Bobordiuate 
revenue officeis, and by the occupants of the land, who 
thus unauthorisedly crippled the resource of the state mi 
defrauded the public revenue. A native administration, 
conducted with the vigour which it occasionally eihibitod, 
would soon have remedied this disorder; but the for- 
bearance of the British Goversinent induced it to adopt 
the principle, that all alienations made previous to its 
accession to the Dewani, provided the grantees were iit 
actual possession, should be held valid to the extent at 
the intentions of the grantor, as ascertainable from the 
terms of the writings by which the grants had been cout 
veyed, or from the nature and denomiaation of the 
eiemption. As no complete register of the exempted 
lands y/aa recorded, the Zemindara and fanners, and col- 
lectors of the revenue, availed themselves of the limitatioa 
to withdraw extensive tracts irom assessment, under pre- 
text of their previous exemption, as substantiated by forged 

■ The charge of UiePufl or Llcpnee wu Axed M ITfi rnpeea per cbett. In 
the FoUowIng year » tl* 

^ sad toctjhila'ot nip«i. In I) 
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and fraudulent dooumentB. Although aware of these prao- BOOK III,' 
tiaes, and in some degree guanliug againat them by a oon- chap, tt, 
dition in the permanent aottlement, which reserved to ■ — -" 
the Qovemor-Qenerol in Council power to impose an 1829. 
assessment upon all suoh portions of the land as should 
prove to have been exempted under an illegal or invalid 
title, yet a very superfluous tenderness was shown towards 
tht) Zemindars, by securing those, who held rent-free 
lands by titles that might be declared valid, in the pos- 
session of their property ; and by requiring that the 
ill^ality of a title sbould be established in a court of 
judicature before the land should be subjected to aseas- 
ment ; disregarding the facts, that every alienation of 
the pubUo revenue in the lower provinces must have been 
made, during the preceding half-century at least by 
usurped and incompetent authority ; and that, at no period 
of native rule, was the irrevocableness of such eiemptions 
reoognised in practice. The alienations received, however, 
in 1793, the formal sanction of the Government, subject 
to speoiGed conditions ; the failure of which was to be 
established by the Collector, with the sanction of the 
Bevenue Board, through the institution of a regular suit 
in a court of law, the burthen of proving the invalidity 
of the title resting with the Collector. The inefficiency 
of the enactment was soon manifested ; and, after various 
attempts to devise a remedy, which were but of partial 
and incomplete operation, the Collectors were empowered, 
with the approbation of the Board of Revenue, to set on 
foot a direct inquiry into the titles of rent-free lands, and 
caU for written vouchers and examine witnesses, and pro- 
nounce a decision either for or against the occupant. If 
the latter, and the sentence was confirmed by the Board, 
the land was assessed at the usual rate, leaving to the pro- 
prietor Uberty to appeal to a court of law against the 
decision.! This enactment proved as ineffective as the 
preceding. Few cases were brought forward for trial ; 
and the dedsions of the courts upon appeals from the 
judgments of the revenue officers were so long delayed, 
or so uncertain and oontrodiotory, that neither the in- 
terests of the appellant nor those of the Government 
were benefitted by the procedure. It still remained 
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BOOK ILL neceasarj, therefore, to ftdopt moM vigcroos i 
CKAP. Ti. in order to viudioiite the juat duma of the atate, and 

— recover Buch portiona of ihe revenue ae had bean ill^ally 

^^^- or fraudulently alieoated ; although the lapse of time and 
the repeated tranafer of the property rendered the ta^ 
difficult without the inAiction of oootuional iqjuatioe upon 
IndiTiduahL In order to aooonipliah this object, a regu- 
lation ' had been promulgated shortly before the arrival 
of the QovemoivGenerdl, but in ivhich Lord W. Bentind: 
nnhesitatingly ooliouired. By thia it was declared w>at- 
petent to the Govemor'OeneriJ to i^point Special Oemi* 
auasionera to hear, and deoide upon all aj^wals made to 
them from the adverse deciaiona of the CoUectcwa in 
levying an aaaeesment upon landa im^vIoubIj bald rent* 
free. The CommiasionerB were selected for tbeir qualifi- 
oationa in both the Judicial and Beveuue d^artmotta, 
and according to the ciroumstancaa of the diathot in 
which their servioes were required. The Oovemmentwa* 
not deterred from committing the inqoiiy and decision, 
in the first instance, to the Collectors of the revenui^ aa 
the rigorous separation of the revenue and judicial aorrioea, 
which was ao strenuoualj insietad upon in the ayatem of 
1788, had long been found inoonvenieot, and bad been, 
in a great degree, praotioally abandoned. The CoUeoton 
were, therefore, habituated to the exercise of judicial 
fimctions: and as the per-centsge former!; allowed to 
them upon the eBtablishment of a case of resumption had 
been done away with, there did not a:fipeta: reaaoa to 
i^prehend any partial judgment fcoia them ntore than 
from any other class of fiinction arias. An excess of eeal 
might occasionally influence the piooeedings of the Col- 
lector ; but a corrective of a hasty or prejudiced judg- 
tnwA on his pari: would be euf^ied, it was expected, by 
the final award of the Special Commiasionera. The chec^ 
was at first found less eSectual than had been anticipated, 
and much misohief and alarm wwe ultimately created b; 
the ill-judged activity of some of the revenue officeis 
requiring tlie intei^osition of the Home authoritiM. 
This belongs to a later period. In the mean time ih« 
enactment vaa oontem^dated with much disaatis&ction 
bf parties interested in lataining lands exempt &om r*- 
m, utk JuM. 1S9S. 
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■ma\ie-dddKKtionM ; and petatiom EtgEiiost the msaenre were BOOS IlL 
pnaBotad b; ft number of the ZemiodarB of Bengal and ohaf. *r 
Sahae Th«r representationa were not oonaidBred, how- ■— ' ■ 

aror, rf (nffiaimt we^ht to require the reooasideration l*"- 
<rf a EBOWure which was intended to aphold the just 
demande of the Stftte agunst the encrooahments of in- 
tracBted individu^^ and protaot the owners of valid 
tenures against unneatawuy diaqoiet and alarm.' 

Nor were the rerenuea of the State the sole objed: at 
thia period of the attention of the Qoyemment; and 
iBeasuras wliioh had heen Itaig under conaiderati<Hi wer« 
now brought into operation, involving a aateTial departure 
from the Giisting Bystflm, in the re-organisation of the 
snparior courts of Crimintd Juative and the combination 
of their fun ctiona with the oontrol of the Revenue — » 
nnion <^ duties which it waa the Amdamental principal 
(rf the Toforma of 1793 to annul. The superintendence 
however, of the magiBtraoy and police, and the control 
over the revenue officeiB, as provided for by actual regu- 
lations, had long been found insufBcient.* The provincial 
courts of Appeal and (Srcuit, partly from the VBst extent 
ot their jurisdiction, and parti; from their being bur- 
thened with the functions of both civil and criminal 
tribunaia, had proved inadequate to the demands of pub- 
lic justice, and while the oansra ax>pealed to them had 
been nifiered to lUl into almost hopeless arrear, the 
periods ftxed For the regolar gaol-deliveries had been 
jvotrooted beyond the leg^ limits, and peiBons had been 
dcitaiaad in ctnifinemeat withont trial for a length of time 
which woa equivalent to an anticipation of punishment, 
vnn ^&ough undeserved. In like manner the great 
extent of country placed under the auth<Hit7 of the 
Board! of Bevenn^ partionlartr' in the Western Province^ 
rendered it imposaible for them to exorcise an effectual 
check over the praceedings of the subordinate officers ; 
and emborraseed and retarded the decision of many im- 
portant questions relating to the assessment of tlie nn- 
sattUd lUatricts, and the adjudication of public and 
|>ri:nte <&ims. In order to remedy these depots, it waa 
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BOOK III. considered advisable to place the loagistiates and the 
«BAr. TL coUectot% and the execattve officers of both police and 
~ revenue, under the superintendence of CSommisaionero 

*828. of Revenue and Circuit, each of whom was vested wiUi 
the ch&rge of such a circumscribed tract of countrj as 
should bring him, when stationary, witiiin ready reach of 
the people, aud should enable him to make frequent circuits 
through the extent of his junBdiotion,' To these Com- 
misBioners were consigned the powei-s previously intrusted 
to the Courts of Circuit and Boards of Bevenue, to be 
esercised imder the authority of the Supreme Criminal 
Court, and a Supreme Board of Bevenue at Calcutta ; and 
to them also were transferred the duties of the Special 
Commission, appointed is 1B21 to redress the injuries 
inflicted on the inhabitauta of the Western Provinces, in 
the assessment of the revenue. The revenue Boards in 
the provinces, and the ofQce of superintendent of police, 
were abolished, and the fanotiona of the provincial uourts 
confined to the hearing of appeals in civil causes. Twenty 
Commissioners were nominated, besides the speoial com- 
missioners already api>oiuted in Cuttack, Asam, Arakan, 
aud other parts of the country, to which the operation 
of the regulations had not yet been extended. This com- 
bination of duties, however repugnant to the notions of 
English law and the conditions of Society in Europe, was 
better suited to the state of things in India and the seu- 
timente of the people, than the distinctions which hod 
heretofore existed, and which had been constructed upon 
an EngUsh model ; but it disappointed the expectations 
fortned of its utihty, and very shortly was found to 
require essential modification. The scheme of comhiDa- 
tion was neither sufficiently simple, nor sufficiently com- 
prehensive' ; and the powers of the Commissioners were 

I Becensa Letter rrom Bennl. lOtb December, ISM. Comm. H. of 
Conimoni. JndScUa. App. No.lD. RegnlMloa I,, 1819. 

' These nere the gronodi of obJecHoD tikeu by Sir C. Uelcalfe. He i«- 
matks:— " The beet torm uf goreminent, wtUi ■ riaw to tlwwelftM oTtba 
nitlvei or India In tbdr preaenl itata, I beliere tobaUulwUdiliiniattinpto 
and moit free from *rtulciil ImUtnUoiu. Tba belt tern of nvcniment, nUh 
1 Tlew to the m^DlenaDCe vt BiillBb doflitaioii In India, I bdWrs to be Out 
>rbichla muC condndTe toannlDDof powen, and inovlfna from the olemati 
of collliion BDd connleniction.' He proceed) Mcordtoglj' to toggeat ■ {Am, 
of which the snmitiar/outllns Is tbe fbllowlng :— Katiie (nncUoniuiei, In tlia 
flrtt InAtaocQ, In all dejfjirlniantfl. Eoropean nipcrlDteDdents, nnltlDf the 
i.,„_i ^* ._a.__. — ^ — ir^- — ., j^ _.. .v_|j iH^ji^jKj^ tbrau^ 
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luunpered by conflicting and iadependent ftuthodties. Too BOOK ill. 
maoh of detail was also aas^oed to them, to leave them cni? . vl 
adequate lelaure for the duty of fluperintendenoo ; and the " 

extent of their juriadiotion waa Btill too wide to admit of '*^- 
minute and frequent visitation. It waa found advisable, 
conaequently, to make a proviaion for relieving them of 
their judiai^ functions, whenever they became too heavy, 
and to transfer the trial of all orimiual commitments to 
Zilla, and city judges, specially appointed to conduct the 
duties of the seasiona, and to hold monthly gaol-deliveries. 
Other changes were made from time to time in the con- 
stitution of the Commissionera of revenue and circuit, 
and at a considerably later date their duties mostly merged 
into those of other fuDctiooariea. 

In the department of civil justice alao, essentidl altera- 
tions were contemplated or eSeoted ia the system of 1793, 
the machinery of which, inadequate from the first to accom- 
plish more than a small part of the work it waa expected 
to perform, had undergone ahnost yearly modifications 
neceeaary to remove the grounds of civil controversies, 
to expedite their adjustment, or to reduoe arrears of suits 
which had nevertheleaa continued to accumulate. The 
radical defect of Lord Cornwallis'a plan was the almost 
exolusive agency of European functionaries, in the ad- 
ministratioa of civil and criminal justice, and the assign- 
ment to them of an amount of labour, which no activity 
or intelligence could overtake ; and which, with the 
increase of property and population, was still further 
exceeding the means of execution. No addition to the 
European portion of the judicial establisbmraita, which 
the public finoncea might defray, could provide for the 
deficiency ; and it had been repeatedly acknowledged, as ' 
we have already seen, both by the local govemmenta, and 
the home authorities, that the augmented employment 
of the nativea of India was to be looked to aa the only 
efficacious mode of securing the due administration of 
civil justice. Tarioua meaaurea for this purpose had from 
time to time been devised, as haa abeody been noticed ; 
and it waa estimated, that, in the year 1837, nineteen- 

onr the Commlralaiun, connDnnlcBtliig vlib and (object to the Imnwdbita 
control of the GDierDmaat. Comm. U. at GommDni. JudtcUI. Apn. 1I1» 
Ho. 1. UlBute of Sli Clurlei Uatcmlle. 
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BOOK m. tmntMtlM ot tiw origiml niTta M M tifa tod in the mil 

CHJU*. Ti. eoortti throi^ont Um eoonbrj, wmb abe^jr detemuMd 

~' '■'■ b; BfttiTe jndioial offisMS^. lurtnctioiiB feata. horn* is 

isse. Uie foUoviog jMU- dmotad n atiU ftuther aztenaioii << the 

■rm^Mnent, kud tbe apptmtnent of a Hiperkr dus of 

natire dril judges or Sadder A¥wtn»^ who ahoold be 

allowed to dacdde all Miginal Mni* fai the Tafaie of MOO 

rupeea (£BO0), and to recUTe appaala from the iufoikr 

Amins. These iiuitniotioDa were omied into operation, 

and a ragulAtion was promiilgated', t^ which the pemmoi 

and emolumenta of the native judges were fixed apon * 

oompreheneive and liheral acttle, ao as to ^ente the in- 

dividual in thmr own estimation, and that of thnr ooob- 

tiymen, and to inveat th«n with the ahnost eotire charge 

of the adminiatratioa of civil jostice. 

The distasoe of the Preddeaoy frmn tbe Wertom Pro- 
Tinoea having beui found to deter the nativesof the lattar 
from reeortiDg to the Supreme Court of Ajfieal in Ghl- 
cutta, and to impair the efficiency of tho oontrol intended 
to be exeroised over the judges and magietrate^ it was 
also determined at this time to eetabliah a separate court 
el Sudder Diwuii and Nizamat Adaulat, to be ordiiwri^ 
stationed at Allahabad, for the superinteadenoe of cinl 
and crimiool jadicature throoghoat the Uppw ProrineaSi* 
A aimilar arrangemflnt was adopted with r^ard to tbe 
BeTBDDe ; and a d^Mitaticm fnwi tbe Sudder Board t£ 
Calcutt* was statioDed aX Allahabad, to eiorciae eichiarre 
control and direotion over the reveane affiara of the 
Western I^ovinces, together with the Prorinee of iTi^mTwi 
and the Saogur and Nerbndda tenitories.* 

In enaotiog these and other aoberdinate modificatkaB 
of tbe ezistiDg judicial and rereowe systems in Beng^ 
the OovernoiMGlejiwal bod bttle more to do than i» a 
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tkn and tmrry into atTMiin optKaHoa metmmm ivUeh BOOK m. 
hwl baan alreftdj wall wtwidwad and mre Dsarij broo^t cKir, ti, 

to matonty. In KoaHbM aad mora important uuMrotioit, ^^— ^ 
hs wtm in a gnatar dcgraa indiTidnaUr respooaiUi^ m>* 
aUhongh the pronMdingB of bis predeoeosors had long 
boon diraoted to tfaa laika end, and had jarqand the wi^ 
far Uw coPBummation now aooompliBhed. This was the 
ftb(£tka at iht Sattee^' or immotatioD of a widow on the 
ftmn^ ptla of har deoaaeed hnaband ; a bubaraun sopw^ 
■titioo which had pravailad (rtna ramote antiqaitj, and 
vhicA waa aaiwtioiied bj texta baheTed by tiie Hindus to 
bave bera uttered hj divine IcgisktMa, and haviDg, in 
tiiair eatimation, the weight of law and religion. Tha 
■aoetitf ot the rite w«fl, theref<m, an artiola (d Hinda 
£uth, with whifdi, however repugnant to the fBeUnga aad 
ereed of the nilwB of the ooontrj, the tennre by whidi 
they held their power rendered them ftft a long tinw 
arerae and afraid to interfere^ Under the adminiBtratioo 
of Lord Comwallie, paUio officers, althoogh authtmsed 
to withhold their consent to the ewemooy, ahonld it ba 
■I^ed for, were prohibited from f^srenting it bj aaj 
ezerti<»i of their offioiBl fanotions. In ISOfi^ a refereaoa 
was made by Lord WeUealey to tha Nizamat Adaulat to 
ascertain, whether, in the Ofanion of the jodgea, the pra»- 
tioa mi^t not be authoTttattTdy eoppreaeed ; and their 
rei^j stated, that thej considered the immediate aboIittoD 
UgUy inexpedient, although they thought it might ba 
gndually effected, aad at no distant period ; suggeeting 
at the same tinM the enaetmmt c€ proviNons for pre- 
Tmtieg the ill^^ nnwanantable and criminal abosaa, 
whidb were known to occmr in the performanoe of tha 
rite. These snggestiMis do not aj^tear to hare been 
adopted ; and it waa not until the beginning of 1S13 that 
^97 istcvpaeitioD <rf sutbcnity was saBetioBsd. lliis wis 
of the moat cautious character, being deolsredty intendai^ 
BO* ao much to put a stc^ to the rits, as to prevent tbo 
groaa abases Ktd irregnhuitiee by which it had been rea- 
iand more rerdtii^ and mt pimtn, and to eaftrce those 

■ ThB Una BUtog, or Sitl, ti gtrleUT ippllaMB t 
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BOOK. IIL proviBiona of the striot letter of the Hindu law, vhidi 
«HAF. Ti. imposed certain leHtriatiouB and linutations, calculatvd, in 
- some degree, to kssen its barbarity and Himiniali i^ 

1829, frequ6n<y. In the circular . inatruotiona, addressed, oa 
ihia oocssioD, to the judicial officers, thej were directed 
to explain to persona of the Hindu persuasion, that nothing 
was further from the intention of Qovemment than to 
infringe any recognised tenet of their religion ; and tlmt 
its onlj object was, to restrain the use of arts and pmo- 
taoes which were not lees repugnant to the doctrines of 
titair own faith, than revolting to the general dictates of 
humanity. With this view, it was ordered that the rite 
should never take place without previous communioatioa 
to the magistrate or the principal of&cer of police^ who 
was to ascertain that it was entirely voluntary ; that the 
widow was not under the influence of stupifying and in- 
toxicating drugs ; that she was not under the t^ of 
sixteen, and not pregnant ; and the police were bound to 
be present and take care that do intimidation or violence 
was employed. Besides the positive prevention of on* 
authorised atroottie^ it was eipeoted that the difBoulUea 
and cheeks thus attached to the perforinaooe of the rite, 
would discourage the fanaticism by which it was prmnpted 
and indirectly lead to its discontinuance. 

The hope for benefit ftom these measures was disap- 
pointed : irregularities and abuses were still perpetrated, 
and constant violations of the law were committed, par- 
ticularly with regard to the age and condition of the 
widow, and the use of forcible means in preventing her 
from retracting her resolve, or from making her escape 
from the flames. The praetioe appeared also to jaorease 
in frequency with the activity of the supervision to which 
it was subjected ; and there was reason to apprehend 
that the regulations devised for its discouragement and 
suppression, had, by recognising its due psrformanco 
aooordtng to the Hindu law, afibrded it the countenanoa 
and sanction of the Qoveroment, and favoured its repe- 
tition. This inference was probably erroneous ; and the 
increased number of Suttees, during a part of the time at 
least for which returns were made, was to be accounted 
for by the prevalence of unusual mortality, and, throughout 
the whole period, to greater precision in the police reports. 
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The possibility, however, of suoh a reeult, combined with BOOK III. 
the general and growing abhorreace of the saorifioe, was chap. vi. 
gradually overcoming the fear of ^encounteriiig the con- " ■" 

soquenoee of more decided interpoeitioa ; and the abolition 182&. 
of the practice, eithef univenially, at in those provincea 
where it was of comparatively rare occurrence, had been, 
strenuously urged by several of the Company's most ex- 
perienced functionaries. The great majority, however, 
still continued to be too apprehenaTe of the ooneequencM 
of prohibition, to coincide in the recommendation ; and 
the Govemmentatillleaned to the side of non- interference. 
It was reserved for Ijord William Bentinck to prove the 
futility of these apprehensions ; and to establish the safety, 
OS well as to discharge the duty, of abolishing a praotioe 
equally repugnant to the feelings of nature and the lawa 
of civilisation. 

Soon after hie arrival in India, the Goveraor-Oeneral 
circulated a confidential letter to a number of the civil 
and military officers of the Presidency, calling upon them 
for their opinions with regard to the immediate or gradual 
abolition of the right of Suttee, and the consequences 
which might ensue tiom any interference on the part of 
the ruling authority, and more particularly aa to the im- 
pression which auoh a measure might produce upon the 
minds of the native soldiery. The replies indicated a 
considerable variety of sentiment. No difference was 
entertained as to the barbarous oharaeter of the eeremony, 
and the desirableness of its total abohtion ; but whether 
it could be attempted with success and with safety, gave 
rise to much diversity of opinion. It was urged sgaiost 
the measure, that the abolition of the rite by the will of 
the Oovemment waa a departure from the principles of 
toleration hitherto professed, and was an interference with 
the religion of the Hindus, from which all previous Go- 
remments, while equally abhorrent of the practice, had 
been deterred by the dread of mischievous results,* and 
that such consequences were still to be apprehended from 

1 Thaa» In addLUon to the pa^jigu nfOrred to fn the text, ve here Id tia 
oomepondence of EvI Ambont the male •entlment ciprcsMd— ■■ NaiJilnglint 

« tba pnctUx,thouiaiiiduuiu to lelente It Aw a alugle day."— Letter fnnn • 
tbe Goienior-GeiKnl in Council to tlu Conrt of Dlieclen Sid Dec., ISM. 
Faniunentirjr pipert, tth 301y, 183*. 



m Hi9T0sr ov brfiibh iirou. 

BOOK nL ifa foNiiUe mippt—icn — Aftt, even if ■& Miaw w TC tui 
\aur.n. fiwmktebia inauntwtioD rfxiiaM not oeoor, it ma lik^if 
■ that local buaolta m«dd take piaoe which eosid Bot 1m 

*W' allayed withoirt toav <rf life and widelj-eitMded disafis^ 
tiim, which would shew ita^ in perpetual attempts to 
erade or rerat the law — would in^ire the peo]de with 
fear and hatmd of the GoTemmeDt, and would oppoM m 
indefinite ioteimptioii to the progreaa of iraptoTemaid 
whi^ had been coBnaeneed within the last few yeam^ 
and had been attended with the most fevounble indjofti 
tions of ultimate eaeotmi — indications whieh had ahews 
themaelvea even in regard to the subject under disenaeio^ 
as the practice was eridHitty dimiairiuDg, particularly 
among perstms of rsBpeetalMlitj, without iA(«e en<!our^»> 
ment it would gradually fall into disuse ; and, finally 
that the stability of the Britieh Empire in India might 
be iaperilled, if the native army, esmpoeed aa it was in a 
large proportiwt ol Hindos of hi^ eaete, should take 
part with their eountrymen in reBistanoe to the measnre' 
In answer to these objections it was maintained, that tbo 
rite of oonerenaAtien was not aa eaeential port of tb» 
Hindu religion, as it was not even alluded to by Maau,* 
the lawgiTer, hold in the highest venopation by iba 
Hindus ; and that e^uequently it yna no isMngemen* 
of the principle of toleration to priAibit the oontinuanee : 
that, sren if it could be so r^arded, it was not likely to 
fill the Hindas with any apprefaensi^m of the ultimate 
deaigna of the UoTemment, as they would a«oribe the act 
to its true motiyes — feelings of humanity— and would 
Isam, from subseqaent proceedings conducted in ib9 
^lirit whieh had always indaenoeed the state, to diecani 
any temporary impreasionB of fear or mislTHst. The 
coarse which preceding administrations had pursued vma, 
no donbt, to be juatified fay the rvasons by which it waa 
dietated ; and, under smdh» cifcumstancea, would stiff 



^ br^rln^ all IriJorlfiB, perftirni- 
kl plemn, and cbeerttallj pjActfailiis tt 

hla?«be«n fnlifxw^i'bjvi-'' ^ 

emir bubud."— B. ise—iM. 
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luTO to be foUowad ; but ths oiroumBtauoea of nittiTB ao- BOOK UL 
taety and tha progMsa of enlightonod ideas had now beoome tmit, ft. 
propitious to more deoidedlegiaktioii. It wu posaible thst ■-■— ^ 
«ome attamptB m%ht be made to resist the enforoement of !'!'■ 
tbe prohibiticBi, but thej wen oot likely to be tnqmat 
-or formidable^ or bejond the exercise of t^ oinl power : 
iot the great seat of the rite was the proTinoe of Bengal,' 
tiie inbabitaiits of which were notcoiouslj an unreaiBtiiig 
and spiritlew TAce : were tJie oeremouf &eqaeut in the 
Upper, instaad of the Lower Provinoee, in the midst oi a 
bold and manly people, the impunity of th« prohibition 
might be kas problematioal : in the vicinity of Calcuttis 
-such was the want of courage and Tigour of character, 
And such the habitual subserviency ot oeaturies, that 
insarrectioa or hostile (q)positton to the will of the ruling 
power might be affirmed to be an impossible danger. 
That although for a time discontent and distrust might 
^Uaincline the people to aoo^t the ameliontion of their 
moral aod intellectual condition beneTolently offered by 
the Government^ yet the check, if any were suffered, 
would b« transient, and the disinclination would give 
way to the expectation of advantage, and to a returning 
reliance upon the adherenoe of the Qovemmeot to the 
principal of mw-interference with religious beliefj in all 
matters in which it was not incompatible with the 
security of property or person. That it wta doubtful bow 
&r the decline of the praotioe could be ascribed to the 
dissemination of instruction, aa little or no change oould 
have yet affected the bulk of tite population, and the 

Siision Bloni 
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BOOK III. process of self-conTiotion muat be precarious and remote. 
(niAP.,vi, The onlf remaining oonBidemtioa of sufficient weight to 

— joatify hesitstion was, therefore, the feeling which the 

1829. abolition of the rite might excite in the minds of the 
native soldiery ; and on this subject, although several 
distinguished officers ooneidered it dangerous and nnad- 
visablcs yet the majority concurred in opinion that the 
Hindu Sipahis took little or no interest in the questioD. 
In the districts &om which they were mostly drawn, the 
practice was nnfreqnent ; and it still more rarely oooorred 
in cantonments, as the men were not usually aocompaniod 
by their wives ; the greater number had, therefore^ never 
even witnessed the rite, and felt no personal concern or 
pride in its perpetuation.' Some danger might accrue 
from the inatigationa of ill-disposed and intriguing in- 
dividuals, inimical to British rule ; and it might be unsafe 
to call upon the troops to tale any part in enforcing the 
prohibitory provisions of the law ; but as long as these 
sources of insecurity conld be obviated, and as long an 
the Sipahis felt assured that the Government was deter- 
mined to respect their religious habits and usages in bD 
essential points, its interference in the case of Suttee 
would neither alarm their fears, sor rouse their resent 
ment, nor impair in any degree their loyalty and devoUjon 

Fortified with these opinions, and supported by the 
concurrence of the members of his council, the Goremoiv 
General decided upon abolishing the rite ; and in com- 
munication with the Nizamat Adawlat enacted and pro- 
mulgated a regulation," by which the practice of Sutte^ 
or of burning or burying alive the widows of Hindus, was 
declared Ulegal, and punishable by the Criminal Courts, 
The Police-officers were authorised to prevent ite perform- 
ance, and to apprehend the principal persons engf^ed in 
ddiag or abetting it, who should be liable to trial for 
culpable homicide, and subject to imprisonment and &>& 
Nothing in the regulation was to preclude the chirf 
criminal court from inflicting capital punishment, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case^ upon any persona 
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oonvioted of having used violenoe or eompulmon, or em- BOOK UI, 
ployed Btupilying or intoxicsitiiig drags so m to debar a chap. ti. 
widow from the axercise of her free wUI, in the eTsnt of •^^— 
BQoh a Haorifice taking place in Tiolation of the law. Thus 1848. 
was the question brought to a determination honourable 
fiHke to the deoiaion and to the humanit/ of Lord William 



The apprehensions which had been entertained of the 
jirobable evil consequences of the abolition of the Suttee, 
and of the violent resentment and tnmnltuarj resistonoe 
which it was likely to provoke, were angularly falsified : 
some few attempts to evade or defy the law were at first 
tried, and with occasional success; but the vigilance of 
the police, and the seizure sod punishment of the parties 
principally conoerned, evinced the determination of the 
Government to enforce the prohibition ; and the people 
quietly submitted to the law. Enactments of a similar 
tendency were promulgated at Madras, and at Bombay ; 
and with the like result ss in Bengal' Some feeble efforts 
were made in Bengal to obtain a reconsideration of the 
measure ; and petitions were presented against it by a 
. number of Hindus, chiefly persona of opulence, both in 
the interior and in Calcutta. Addresses of a contrary pur- 
port, commendatory of the resolution of the Qovemment^ 
were also presented by a respectable body of Hindus^ 
headed by names wbioh have since become well-known in 
Europe, as those of individuals victorious over the preju- 
dices of their countrymen, by their travels in the regions 
of the West — Dwarakanath Thakur and Bammohun-fioy. 
As the application to the Qovemor-General, by the vota- 
ries of the ancient superstition, proved unavailing^ the 
petitioners had recourse to the remaining legal source of 
redress, an appeal to the king in council. Their cause 

' At Uadnia the RegnUlion was Bimpl; Te^tnacted ; Beinlatlan I.. ISM. 
At Bombay^ tbs direct probibltlon vu coiuLdend uudTlBtibio, oa gnaX p^ 



dnd, tij BegolMlon XVI,, UM, aw 

MxamBd la penoni uslsUne at the rlU of lelMniniolatlm), by BegnlMloii 
XlV.t l&n. One caae of ■erloiu reBfitajiL^ occnrred In 1B3D, In m depcDdann 
ot the BumU)' Freddmcy, irben, apoo the death of ttie Rdft, Bn a i& 
wlTci wen torcilily hnrned. In deauus ot tbe dToita of th* Aijilaat PoHtlu] 
Commlulaafir toprareiit It: althnugb he had aforu of 300 men at hla com- 
mand, a atill larj^r bod J cf armed menva^Basomhled.irhowvranot dtdpflreed 
without low of life, and Iho necoesit)' of calling in tegular troop*. 
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BOOK m. WM delibonUlr wd diapMnonatelr upud Ufora Um 
("U''-n- Friry Council, in Jane^ 1S33; MidftftM-hMriiig the aign* 
^^^~ BMDtoof tlMappdlaut^andi^tbtadTMnteaof tbeOourt 
^^''' of Direotors, u raqnodaDta, Um «ouiwil raoanmended 
tlut the petition Hhoald be diamiwed ; utdit wan dimioMd 
aoeordiDglj.' The rejectiMi of the pciitioti waa not fot 
lowed bj ao J excitement : an unaasj and auUan suiquwM 
of the objeota uid intentioDg <^ the Briti^ Qoremment 
oontini^d for a while to perrada a o(»uidecable portion of 
tlM Hindu popokticm, but it mrer asaumed the fonn of 
popular agitation : and the ^rogreea of tim^ and the ooi^ 
tiinied oautiou with which the Btitiah Ooremmant has 
^stained fnaa further interpoaition, h»Te diaaipated a&y 
alann and ^>pTeheuuoii that might have been generated 
by ita o<»iduot in the prtriiibltion of the Buttee. Its iidor 
«noe baa beoi even extended to the states of its alliM ; 
«i)d varioUB n»tiTe prinoes have been induced to peooonba 
the oeremooj within their domimoos.' They have not 
been alwKya perhaps verjr ainoere in thejr seal for its 
■iq>presBion ; but their professed disotwntenanoe, and tiw 
diffusion of more humane principles and more enlightened 
ideas, have contributed to check and restrict the practtoe j 
and, except on the death of some chief of high rank, the 
ooonrrenoe of the rite has become « rare event in tha 
■amals of Hindustan. 

A measure evon mcwe unpalatable to the Hindu ochu- 
mnnity, was some while afterwards eaaoted ; but it at~ 
tracted no notice at the time of its promul^iticai, as it 
w«a mixed up with a variety of [vovisioiis, which wen 
mere modifications of the rules extMidiug the powers of 
the native judicial of&cer^ or supplenMutaiy to thcae 
previouidy establiahet^ and wm worded with some degne 
of obscority.* Bj the existing r^ulatiom^ aU questions 
regarding HucceBsion to property were to be decided ac- 
oording to tiie raligiou of the parties i the Uobammedan 
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laws forming the geaeral niles hj whioh the judges were BOOK III. 
to be guided with respect to Mohammeduis ; Hindu laws^ catr, vi, 
with respect to Himdns.' It was now declared, that these ■■ 
rules applied to auch persons only as should he bond fidt t829-83, 
professors of thoee religions, at the time of the application 
of the law to the case, being designed for the protection of 
the i^htB of some persone, not for the deprivation of the 
rights of others. Whenever, therefore^ in a civil soif^ the 
parties were of different persuasions, — one being a Uo- 
hammedan, the other a Hindu, or one or more being 
neither Mohammedans nor Hindus, the laws of those reli- 
gions were not permitted to operate to deprive such party 
or parties of any property to which, but for the operatioa 
of 8Uoh laws; they would have been entitled. In all such 
cases, the decision was to be governed by the principles 
of justice, equity, and good conscience, The object of the 
enactment was, in feet, to bar the operation of the Hindu 
law, by which a convert to Mohammedanism or Christi- 
anity, becoming an outcast, forfeited his claini to the 
share of any heritable property, to which, as a Hindu, he 
would have been entitled; a forfeiture contributing power- 
fully to deprive the Hindus of the free exercise of their 
judgment, in the adoption of a difierent creed. It was not 
until a muoh later period, that the tendency of this enact- 
ment attracted the notice of those who were principally 
afiected by it. 

The principal arrangements for the better administra- 
tion of revenue and justice, which were enacted at this 
period, especially those which provided for the union of 
police-duties with the collection of the revenue, and for 
the extension of the employment of native officers in 
responsible stations in either department, had been pre- 
viously introduced at Madras. Little more was there 
necessary, than to modify existing enactments for the 
better carrying out of the objects proposed by them, and 
the adoption of such a re-organisation of establishments, 
as should provide for the more economical discharge of 
their duties, without impairing their efiGoienoy.* Kothing 

' S«!t.XV.,]lBmilaHonIV., ITM. Swt. XVI., Begulation III., iB03. 

> RagnUlloD IV! of IB^a, (blloirlii; ttas eumple of lbs Bei«Bl Begnlallon, 
Bdmltted to jDdldil eiiiploTi°BiiI, In iidillllon to Moluminedsns and Hlnloi, 
UfttlTeB of ladla vbo were the deouDdacta of Eoropeuia. Id 1833, b)* Regn- 
lUloD III.. Sadder Amjiii wen empowend to liT ctjmlnal caaea under tbe 
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BOCK QLofaiif TeFfputiaakr iiitei«Bt ooonrrad is Hie iegifilfttrve 
our. Ti. prooeeduigi at tbk PrMiden^ dnnsf the ad tniniiitiratioiM 
■ ~ ^ " - «f Ur. I^iebiiigijiQ kud fiir FiederiA Adun, bj whom the 
iXO^-li- fsROM' wae fiuoeeeded. K«Uber were moj iuiwvBtionB of 
BD7 utsgnitude ialiradaoed at Bombay, Um idiief oli^ects of 
Uie r^uUtiofw tbere pMHil being to explain and enlarge 
(he proYwam of thoM oi>iMtituting t^e node of 1627, to 
bring within the operatioo of the exietiag laws the pro- 
vinces to which tiiej had not been ptvTiouslj extended, to 
improve tiio oi^gamaatioQ of the judici&I and rarenue de- 
partmenta, and to extend tbs powers of both European and 
£^ative funetiortarisB, In the lattea- c^peot^ the enact- 
ments of the Bombay Goremmeot were more ]ib^^ than 
thoee of Bengal, aa they eaeigned no limitation whaiever to 
the value of the pnqterty in eivil auita brought before the 
principal native offioer.' From the end of 1834, the sepa- 
rate legislatioa of ihe aeveral PrBsidenoies oeaaed, under 
the provieione of the new charter granted to the Com- 
pany ; and Aci* applicable to the whole were thancefortli 
parsed by the Qovemor-General of India in ConnciL 

In the early part of the adnii&iatration of Sir John 
Ualcolm, at Bombay, the local government waa involved 
in a discussion with the Supreme Court at the Presidency, 
which originated in the same lofty coooeptiona of its 
powers, and the same contemptuoua diaregu^i of the poli- 
tical circumstances of the Indian Qovemment, which had 
been mianifeated by the Supreme Court of Bengal, at the 
period of ita first institution. The question of conflicting 
jurisdiction had been in some respects set st rest by sub- 
sequent acta of the Britiah l^ialature ; but there were 

■nOioTltr of lbs Eoropun or KiUts olmiiial jodges; ud tbe value oT tbe 
nroiierty ^tLgatfid in dvH mlcs, whlcb mlghtbe irie^ before t^esamB descrlp- 
tUm of offlon, md Iwtare IMitrict UmiUh nu railed rupectliely to 3000 
and to 1000 ruHeL— S«e Uu> Unute of Ur. Lushiigtoii, !4UiSeiil,, ISSO, 
Comm. Bom MConmont, ISM, Geuernl App. 111. 

> R^nUMlOD XVm. of lUl, MUbUibed thr«e clUMS of mtlTe JuitUal 
ftmcttonoTleai a nmtlTa Judge, e principal native conunlnlODer, and It JuDktr 
mUn iiommtMliiii w : original ndtiMforai)ie(lrBt were <rfimliiiilCedimomit; 
uid he -wma antborlaed to decide appeals froDa the natire comxifnlODer ia 
" ig ibe T*]ge of 100 mpets. The prbidpal natlTe com- 
idtoadjodloatasntti la ttH oitent of ]0,0M rapess, 

): tbeluUrbelpgthellmltlnBengBl.ortlieprlDrlpti 

Bndder Amliu.— For the modnatloBS el ttae iTiBeiii at Branbar, aoe Minute 
(« Skr John UalcolB, lOtb Sm. lUO, printed in (bo Judicial Appendli to tbe 
Bniortor (he Comm. of tbeHoaaeof GoninKinf, No. IV.; alio Letter of tbe 
ddcntU FInBDce Committee, Mtb S«pt 1130, No. UI^-Gneral Am. Kaport 
et Oomm. Houe ofCaramMia, ISU. 
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otheiB in whkfa tiw UagiiAgo of the statutes was bo vague BOOK IH. 
and uapraoiae, as to afford a fouod^icai for the preteneioos <ia*T. ti, 
of ibe Britidi judgea to extend tlwir authority bejoad the — ■ — 
iimito within wbi«h it ooiUdalone be «x«r<nBed compatibly 1^^- 
witJi the intereets of Uie pet^tle, and the stahiJitf of the 
Qovenuneut. At Bengal as^ Madras, the prolonged ex- 
ieteaoe of the Courts had aoouatomad the judlges to pa; 
aome oouBideration to the relfttiona in which they stood to 
tlie s^te, and although even with them ooUisions ooca- 
uoaolly ooouned, jet their general conduct was cautious 
sod oonciliatoiy, and so seriouB dispute had arieen be- 
tween 'Uiem and the loeal govemmentB. At Bombay, the 
institution of a Supreme Court was a novelty ; and the 
judges had yet to leani the exact nature of their position. 
The adDunistmtioa of English law, restricted at Bombay, 
ae well as at the other Presidencies, to the seat of Govem' 
ment, and to British subjects in the prorinoes, had been 
for a considerable period entrusted to a aiugle European 
judge, with the designation of Beoorder, whose court had 
been fully adequate to the adjudication of all the causes 
wJiioh could be brought before it in the legitimate spirit 
of itfl institution. A% however, there were courts at Cai- 
iCutta and Uadrae, presided over by three of His M^eaty's 
judges, the precedent suggested a &vourable plea for the 
extension of ministerial patronage ; and without any ad- 
vertence to the relative circumstances of the Presidenciefi, 
tiieir comparatave extent of wealth and population, a. eimi- 
larly cuml^ous and costly machinery was devised for the ad- 
Jninistration of English law in Bombay. In 1823, a Supreme 
Court was accordingly establihed at Bombay, of which 
Sir Edward West, who had previously held the office of 
Kecorder, was appointed the Chief Justice in the following 
year. The effects of the augmented dignity of the new 
courts were socm exhibited ; and coses occurred which, 
although of no very great importance, clearly evinced a 
disposition to set aside the local government, and usurp an 
iuiUpendent and paramount authority. At the period at 
which we are arrived. Sir Edward West was associated on 
&e beni^ with Sir Charles Chambers and Sir John Peter 
Grant ; and he and his colleagues engaged, with more than 
deooroun vehemwioe, in contests with the Glovwnment 
regarding the extent of their jurisdiction, of which inte- 
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BOOK III. rested iadividuiils in Bombay were not alow to take ad- 
CBAP. Ti. vanti^e. One ocoaaion of thie kind brought matters to a 

*■ crisis. A Mahratta youth of wealth and distinotioD, Moro 

1839. Paghunath, had been left, upon the decease of his parents^ 
under the guardianship of his gr&nd-uncle Fandurang 
Bamchander, a kioaman of the late Pesbwa, and an inha- 
bitant of Foona. The relations of hie wife, detdrous of 
having charge of Moro Raghunath for purposes of their 
own, repaired to Bombay ; and declaring that the youth 
was compulaorilj detained by his grand-uncle in a state of 
confinement, by which his life was endangered, obtaioed 
from the Supreme Court a writ of Habeas Corpus for the 
conveyance of the lad to Bombay. The execution of th« 
writ was reasted by the magistrate of Powaa witi the 
. sanction of the Government, not only because the sfS- 
davits on which it was granted were entirely false, but 
because neither uncle nor nephew had ever resided or 
possessed property in Bombay by which they should be 
considered in any degree amenable to the processes of 
English law ; and the jurisdiction of the supreme court 
- did not extend to Foona. The court, although admitting 
that, according to the restrictions of the Charter, Fandu- 
rang Bamchander and Moro Raghunath might not be sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, yet, holding that, aa it had been 
endowed with the powers of the King's Bench, it was 
bound to watoh over and protect the personal liberty of 
all the king's subjects in India without reference to terri- 
torial limitation,' persisted in its assertion of jurisdiction 
in this particular case, and repeated its warrant for tiie 
production of the person of the boy. At an early stage of 
the proceedings, Sir Edward West died.' Sir C, Chambers 
died shortly forwards, previously declaring his determi- 
nation to uphold the proceedings of the court.' The sole 
management of the case devolved upon the surviving 
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judge, Sir J. Grant, Prior to the death of hia oolleague, an BOOK III. 
effort was made bj the Ooremment of Bomba;r, to recall coap. -n, 
the Judges to a diapessionate consideration of the mi»- • 

obievoua consequeuoea of the course thej were pursuing; 1B39. 
and an informal, but temperate and reapeotfu], letter was 
addreaaed to them bj Sir J. Malcolm and the other 
members of the Comicil, requesting the court to abErt^n 
ftout acts which must produce a collision between the 
ButhoritieB, until the result of a reference to the Court of 
Directors should be known ; aanouDciug, that in tha 
mean time thej had directed, that no returns should be 
made to any writ of Habeas Corpus, directed to ofQcers of 
the provincial courts or to anynatiye subjects not residing 
in the island of Bombay. This letter was not only disre- 
garded, but the sendtngof it was treated by the judges aa a 
|n«Bumptuons and impertinent derogation from their dig- 
nity, an unwarrantable attempt to obstruct the indepen- 
dent distribution of justice, and an act both highly uncon- 
stitutional and criminal. The letter formed also the sub- 
ject of a voluminous petition to the Privy Council by Sir 
John Qrsnt ; and in the mean time further processes were 
issued for the bringing of Mora E^hunath to Bombay, 
The execution of these was resisted by order of the Qo- 
vemment, to the extent of placing a native guard at th« 
dwelling of Pandurang Ramohander. Aij attachment 
against the person of the guardian was next served 
through the Qovemment : but, as they persisted in re- 
ftising to teoogniae the power of the court, Sir John Grant 
thought it incumbent upon him to close the court alto- 
gether for a season. This measure drew from tbe Govern- 
ment a proclamation, declaring its determination to pro- 
tect the persons and property of the inhabitants of 
Bombay ; and calling upon all classes of the community 
to give such aid, as would enable it in some degree to 
alleviate the evils which such a measure was calculated 
to produce. The- Chief Justice replied to this, by de- 
nying that the court was closed ; and explained hia 
orders to imply, that the functions of the court were 
auapended simply, not absolutely as waa stated in the 
proclamation, only for a period and under a condition 
which it was within the power of the Governor and 
Council to fulfil. A reference was at the same time 
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BOOK m. made to the BnpTema Qanrttmeab, which, deolining to 

Ofur. n. interfere, tntder the impreaaton that the final deciMos 

■II ■ oi the Frf vy Council wo*dd be ritortl; reoeived in Bcnnbay, 

IB», Sir John Grant thought it unadvisahle to continao the 

snepeiuaon iiidefiDitdj ; and the proceediii|pi of the court 

were reaomed after an interrnptiou at two mosths.' Ilie 

determinatiaii of the quwtioa waa aot mudi loDger de- 

layed. 

Although oTSTwheltaed with a doud of words, and- 
obflcured bj a laboured display of legal leandog, the pto- 
oeedjngs of the Sopreme Court of Bombay, as was co»- 
fesMd by both the judgetf, were based mainly on two 
grounds, the powen of his Uajesty's Court of Kin^B. 
Beach, and the delegation of the like powen to thet 
Snjoeme Court of Bombay. Acoording to the dicta oC 
the jod^^es, the Court of Eing'i Bench was empowered, 
on behalf of the Crown, to issue mandatory or high prfr- 
relative writs to all and every one of the vakjects oi th« 
Crown wherever they might be, evea althot^h they ahonld 
be resident in foreign countries. The writ of Hahe»a 
Corpus was a writ of this desoriptianr having no referenctt 
to suits between party and pftrty, which was the proper 
interpretation of the term jorisdiction ; but, being of 
. uaiyersal luid irreeiatible t^)plication for the protectiiHi 
of the King's subjects — for " the King oa{^t to have ttK 
account why any of bis subjects are in^)risoned ; and ib 
ia agreeable to all peraona and plaoei^ and no answer catt 
satisfy it except the letom, cum tavta, of the teaaon of 
the detention, and the paratwa habfo eorptu, the pro- 
duction <£ the person detained." The Coort of King's 
Bench was entrusted with the power of issuing soeh 
writs, beean«e it was always c<B)8idered the King's Su^ni» 
Conrt of Justice for the exennse of his prerogative. Ii^ 
aamucfa, therefore, aa the people of India were, aecordin(( 
to the prindples of the constitution, to be regarded as ' 
theaubjectsof the Kin^ they were, without any azezopiion 
or eioeption, amenable to his anthority, as adsiinistered 
by the Judges <A his Court. There was not a native of 
India reaident within the dMninians over whieh th» 
East India Compviy was permitted to hold tempmary 
role (but which were in Uw and fact domini(»)a of tin. 

> From %M AprH to fM ITIh Amt, UW. 
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Crown), to wham » bi^ {w«n>gBtiTe writ, aoi^ bb ths BOOK UL 
Hklwu Ccnrpna, might not be isBuad, aqd who wm not <aiK ▼& 
bound at once and without raeaiTfttion to obey it. ■ ■ ■■ — 

Aa, however, the remoteaeas oi the two oonntriw TeOi- UIL 
dared it incooTetuent for the Court of King's Bendx 
ntting at WestmiDster to be applied to on every oooaBioB 
OS which the liberty of the anbject might be andADgera«^ 
it had beootna neoeeaoiy th«t the same high trust should 
be ezeroiaed by delegation ; and auoh vicarioiu powers 
were ooatereei t^xnt His Ht^esty's Courts at all tlw 
Indian Preaideodes. 'Diis waa a totally diffeimit thing 
from the queation of jurisdiotion ; which was merriy a 
power givKt to the Conrt, within certain local limits to 
determine the rights of parties in adverse auits, aeoording 
to the laws prevailing within those Uicits, and to award 
ocHupenastion for any wrong or injury that had been com- 
luittad by one party against the other. Under such 
limitations, the oonrt could not be empowered to luue 
A prerogative prooesa ; but that such waa not the intention 
of the Charter, was evident, &om its further provisions 
and the specification which constituted the Court tha 
repreeentative in India of the Court of Ein^a Bench, and 
gave to the Jm^ee, individually and collectively, througb> 
out the tarritoriea subject to the Presidanoy of Bombay, 
all the authority which the Jodgee of the Court of Ein^a 
Bench had withia the limits of England — meaning, ia 
&ct, that they ^lould hare ths same power of wotcUng 
over uid securing the liberty of the subjects of the Crown, 
without any distinction of colour or religion, b» tha 
Judges in E^land poosessed with reapact to the European 
subjects of the realm. It was not, therefon, an nnwar- 
tonted stretch of jurisdiotion in the technical sense o£ 
the term, whioh induced the Judges to isoua the ordera 
to a Mahratta ohie^ resident at Foona and out of their 
jurtsdictiMi as' for as regarded a writ at common larw, 
but the fulfibnenb of their obUgationa, aa the repressn- 
tativea of M^eaty, and the ezeroise of thoit sovareigB 
power, whi^ waa the undoubted privilege and prarogatxra 
oi tha Crown. 

That tha wonting <d tha Ghaxter, and tha abaones el 
any dear definition as to th» ii-r~""C of the itwugnati^iTi 
" British ^jibjacts," fmrrinhrd a plna Jr thnp 
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BOOK III. the Court, could soaroel; be denied ; but at the same 
CHAT. VI, time there can I^ no reasonable doubt of the intention 
I of the Legislature, which, without compromising the rights 

18W. ©f the Crown to territory conquered by its aubjacts, had 
inreeted the Companj with the sovereign authority over 
the natives of India, in the obvious meamng of that 
denomination. In restticting the jurisdiction of the 
Ei^lish Coorta to the PresidencieB, and to the British- 
bom subjects in the Proviuoes, it bad never purposed to 
confine the term to the technical apphcation given to it 
by the Judges of the Court of Bombay, and to sanction 
processes — which, whatever their origin, >,tiad the eSbet 
of bringing persons before the Court, who, even by the 
admission of the Bench, were not amenable to its judg- 
ment as phuntifis or defendants. By restricting the 
authority of the Courts to certain specified persona in the 
provinces, the exemption of all others was necessarily 
impUed, and it was placed beyond all doubt by the sanc- 
tion which the Supreme Legislature had given to the 
local governments, to appoint judges, and institute courts, 
and devise processes, and originate laws for all those who 
were not amenable to the King's Coarte. If the power 
ef the King's Bench had been delegated to the English 
Courts in India, the powers of the sovereign had been 
also delegated, with certain eioeptions, to the Indian 
Government^ subject alone to the authority of the Supreme 
Lepslature, the Parliament, and the Crown ; and in their 
place, in all that concerned the natives of India beyond 
assigned limits, they were reigning supreme Over all the 
Courts of Judicature whatever. One advantage of these 
disputes was the determination of the question. The 
petition of Sir John Grant to the Privy Council, and the 
arguments of his advocates, exhausted all that could be 
urged in defence of the Court of Bombay, to no avail; 
the judgment of the Council, confirmed by the King, pro- 
nounced the Judges to be in error, and decided that the 
writs of Habeas Corpus were improperiy issued ; and 
that the Supreme Court of Bombay had no power or 
authority to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus, except when 
directed either to a person resident within those local 
limits wherein such Court had a general jurisdiction ; or 
to a person out of such local limits, who was pereonally 
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subjeot fiOthe civil and crimiriAl jurisdiction of theSuprame BOUKIU. 
Court.' Tlie dociaion mm received by the natives of the chap, yu 
provinoea, under tlie Bombay Presidency, with univereal ' 

Batis&otion ; altbougfa, ia Bombay itself, a different feel- '^^ 
ing seems to have prevailed.* 

The diaoaasionB at Bombay, and questions of a aimilar 
nature, but investigated in a very different spirit, induced 
the Qovemment of Bengal in communication with the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Caloutti^ to take into 
oonaideration the means of seonring the co-opeiation of 
the two authorities in framing laws for the administration 
of justice, and preventing the recurrence of conflioting 
jurisdiction. In the actual state of the law there were 
many and obvious defects, which the prospective altera- 
tions in the relations between Oreat Britain and India 
were likely to reader stili more embarrassing ; for which 
anticipatory remedies could not bo provided, and whiob 
could not be at all times conveniently referred to the 
only authority competent to correct them — the Parlia- 
ment of Qieat Britain. It was, therefore, concluded by 
the Qovemment, that it was a matter of urgent expediency 



Hae, In whlcb Ih? Court Iwued » wrjt of Hiibe_- _.., , _,__ 

Df tho ^tfll at ThaiiDd 10 prodQce ilie person of t prlHOer deUinAd iukit«r an 
Drdoi- of OTiB of tlie CompoDy'i Jud^os ; but 4S thia formed one nl^act of the 

Ei«l)ea» Corpua lo tliejjioler or offlMrota Native (Cocipuny's) Court, w audi 

DDderlliauithiwItj'afaNulveCoart;" and -' the SBpreme Uonrt li tioiuid to 
Dollce Itaejnriedlctkin of tboNntlve Conn without haTini the ume ipeclallT 
Kt (Ortli in the return to ■ writ of Haheu Corpus."— At Monthly JonnuJ, 




tlie bonoor of the houa of the IHunulhul, liuplnd tbe commnnlty «J 
fldena "— end they coiHdnde bf *'frji|ilorbi|Etlie Goreiument to lose it» ume 
In OwwBiwlini to lh» bome inthorUlei their prvtri Ibat the Jurisdiction of 

.1.. o r. ■ ---(onihey will not be ewoudeillo their pioTincs;" signed 

qs, Inaadinj elt (bo priuclpsl chiefe. Then can be no 
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BOOK III. to htcn in lodw r potWHi of pernom legallf oompatant to 
OHU.VL Irgirlitn fnr >11 rhnam tnA all jdMes aubjaot to the pt^- 
- ■ tioal nila of the Computy. The only elenantB for siiofa 

^^' ki UgidatuTe, avaihtbla in India, weie the two Bupmoa 
authorities of the Company, ami tlw Crown ; vad it i«a» 
pEopoawl, therefore, to leooannend that th* mranban of 
the Sapr«ne Qorenimant, and the judges of the Suptem* 
Coorta of Caleatta, Bfaonld be oMiatituted a LegialatiTB 
Council, 'with power to enact lawa for the guidance of all 
oourta, whethM eataUidiad hj the laag, or by t^ local 
goremment, within the tenitoiiee d the Sast India 
Compai^, and for the regnlation of the i^hta and obligi^ 
tiona of all perawia subfeet to thair authurit;.' The 
neoeaeitj of a legialatiTe oonneS waa foil/ rcc^^nised by 
UMJndgea; but the natnm and extent of ite powers, and 
(he members c^ whom it lAould cwisiat, were queatiiKia 
of greater perplexity. That it ^oold lagiakde iar all 
peiBons within the territonss aabject to Uie Britiak 
power, woa the main object of ita fiM-matton ; but ^ 
thoae penona belonged to a variety of roeea, profeawqg 
diSerent religions, obaerving different inatitutiotiB, and 
existing in various conditions of society, it was evident 
that one eommoa aystem waa utterly inapplicable to 
them oil 'j and that legjalatioa for their benefit must be 
founded on different and not unfiequently discordant 
principles, keeping also in view the aubordinatitm of tha 
oounoil to the Government of Great Britain, and the 
neeeaaity of confoiming to the aphit of the lam in fwo« 
in the ponmount country. A, stiU more embamusing 
question was the composition of the council — of whMn 
should it consiatl Hie members of the Qovemmeafc 
would, of oentBe, retain at least a principal voice in the 
pasui^ i£ laws affecting the numeroua popuktitm with 
whose intereats they were charged, and of whose wants 
and wishes tii^ were likely to be best infwmed. Tha 
Judges of the Supreme Court would bring to the council 
the weight of their authority and the knowledge of thcM 



' L«tttr ftom Uu Q«venior-<3«Denil In coDull t> 

K. Onr, air Jolm Fruki, ul all Edwtrd Rjn, Jodga or lb« 9i 
ofJodaluamtFonWinUB, 14lliJo]r. latB.— C(]Dm.B.i>rCo 
mra 8eiM(v.ani«>aix. Ka, T. nntitrMngMl " 
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natdonal iacfM, whic^ tn influential althou^ limited iuu» BOOE UL 
tw of indinduala is India daimed mi their birtb-i^jht, and attr. n, 
which the pgrejodiew of tha British public would lender ' ■■' ■ ' -■ 
it dangMous to ast aaid«. At the eaine time tha aaaod*- iSSIt 
tiou of the legialatiTe and jndioal poww waa agwi to 
obvimia objection, ae tha jadgea might be expected to 
admjjriirter, with eo unfair and ptniial bias, the lawn which 
UM^themsdveB bad enacted. The acceasion of membeia 
drawn from other oliaon, however dsattable^ as likelj 
to fimiah individnals meat cogniaant of the proyiaioua 
required fbr the intereata of the people, woa inespedient, 
aa involring a character ctf r«[H«saitatiTe goTerament, to- 
which tlie ciroiumitaaeM of the eonntrj were wbolly 
nnfitted. Tha serranta at the Company could not b« 
•apected to exercise independent judginent ; and their 
experience waa alreadj available to the goTemment. Tha 
•ther pMrtiona of the Europesn communitj' were too in- 
significant in number and information, and too little 
identified with a country with which they had onlj a 
t«mpMsiy and self-intareated connection, to be of any 
wei^ in deviaii^ laws for the whole of India : and tha 
only daaa of iadividuals who could be contemplated aa 
the legitimate repreeentativas of the people, were natives, 
of wealth and reapectability. Their admiuion, however, 
would be too wide and sudden a departure firom the 
political principles which had hitlierto prevailed ; and the 
constitution of the legtelative oounoil, in the opinion ot 
the Govemment and of the Judges, was, for the present, 
at leaat, to be limited to those two authorities, with sooh 
additional person or penona as should be aj^inted b; 
the Crown. A recoDimei>dation to this efiect, and tba 
diaft of a KU to carry it into operation, veto transmitted 
to England,' The proposed combination of the supreme 
azeeutive and judical bodies was there disapproved <^; 
bnt the power to legislate for all peraona, whether &itiah 
or native ; and for all Courts of Justice, whether aat^ 
Ui^ed by Bc^ Charter or otherwise ; and for all plaees 
and thii^ soever throughout the territoriea subjeat 
to the Cosapony'a government, was granted by the re- 
newed charter to the Oovemor-Qenerol in Council, with 
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BOOE III, tbe aid of an additioaal member of Council appointed by 
cHAP.vt, the Court of DireotoTB from among other persona than 
— their serrants, subject to the confirmation of the King ; 
1629. each odditioiial member not to be entitled to sit and rote 
in Council, except at meetings thereof for making laws and 
reguIatioDB. The Conrt of Directors was authorised to 
repeat aay acta and regulations so made ; and nothing is 
the enactment was to bar the controlling and legislative 
powers of the Ptu'liament. la India, however, the enac4>- 
ments of the Council were to have the force of Acts of 
Parliament, and to be similarl; obeyed. These provisions 
armed the Qovemment with an arbitrary power, which, 
however foreign to the British constitution, was suited to 
the political circumstances of India, and winch was little 
liable to abuse, as long as the control of the home autho- 
rities was vigilant and effective. 

The greater part of these important measures were 
either acoomphshed or brought into an advanced state of 
progress within the first two years of Lord William Ben- 
tinck's administration. At the end of that period, the 
Govemor-Qeneral determined to make a protracted stay 
in the Upper Provinces, having previously, on two difier- 
ent occasions, paid brief visits to some of thwe most 
readily accessible from Calcutta.' Besides the conveni- 
ence of communicating more readily with the several 
native states in allitmce with the British Qovemment, a 
principal object of the journey was the conclusion of 
some definite arrangement for the settlement of the 
revenue of the Western Provinces upon a more permanent 
footing thau had yet been established. Arrangements 
which had been adopted ten years before for the determi- 
nation of the preliminary steps taken for the ascertaia- 
ment of the capabilities of tha land, and the rights of 
occupants, had still to be carried into effect. Little or no 
progress had been made. In many of the districts, no 
settlements had been concluded ; in those in which some 
few villages had been settled, scarcely any had been con- 
firmed ; and, in the greater number, periods, varjdng from 
twenty years to something lees than a century, were 

■ In JaTioBTT, IB^, Lord W. BentUiclc TisEted Uw Bflngal proTlnc« of 
Poramh. Hnngpore, anfl DioogfporK ; ud fa llw tint three moMbB of ISSO 
Bebu, Oenira, uid Ooracllpon: ; ntiiniliig Umugb TMiDt 
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Bpoken of as Qvoessaiy for the tennuiation of the task. BOOS lit. 
'Itaa failure was aaoribed partly to the want of preciee chap. vi. 

inBtraotions for the guidance of the oollectora ; partly to 

the infinite number and miuutanesB of the details to be IBSt. 
investigated ; but partly also to the laborious and dia- 
tasteful charaoter of the duty, inspiring a marked disincli- 
nation to carry it on in many of the functionaries charged 
with its perfonnance.' To give a fresh impulse to the 
inquiry, and determine by what means a satisfactory set- 
tlement mi^t be scoomplished within a reasonable period, 
were the especial objects of the Governor-General's com- 
munications with the revenue ofGoers who were summon- 
ed to form committees at the several stations on his way 
Dp the country, to discuss questions connected with the 
revenue management. The subject was unreniittingly 
agitated during his residence in the hills, and was brought 
to a close on his return by a personal conference with the 
members of the Sudder Board for the Western Provinces, 
some of the chief revenue of&cera of the same, and the 
of&cera of the Survey Department, held at Allahabad, in 
January, 1633. The arrangements proposed in conse- 
quence, received the sanction of the Qovemor^^Jeneral in 
Council in the followii^ Uarch. Theydiffered fromthose 
proposed by the earlier enactment, chiefly in their simpli- 
fication, and in the omission of various heads of inquiry, 
which, however desirable to be knows, were not indispen- 
sable to a just and accurate assessment, and the ascer- 
tainment of which involved a disproportionate expenditure 
of labour and time. They were still, however, based upon 
general surveys of the areas of the village Wda and the 
measurement and r^istration of individual fields : the 
former conducted by European officers ; the latter, by 
native surveyors under European superintendence. The 
results of the general survey were embodied in a map ; 
those of the field survey were preserved in village re- 
gisters. The surveys specified also the proportion of 
cultivated, cultuiable, and waste land ; and noticed any 
circumstances &vourable or unlavourable to cultivation, 
although it was not thought necessary to enter into a 
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BOOK .HL MJantiB daBrifie«tiop of ial». I>i«pat«a eoaoenuiig bounds- 
ooAr.Tt, wiee were detwmioed on thfl spot bj thie oolleotor cc hie 
——^ MsiBtuit, throu^ tiie Laatramentality of PuiobaTBls 
'^^' fltaosea Crom tbe inhabitaatB. The exact liimta end di- 
meDBiooBof the'nllagebemg thuidetermmsd, tiieuaoniit 
of tbe uBessment snimieascertaJimieiit (d Uieportiaa bj 
whom it wBB to be paid, deTtdred on the «ollsctoT, bj 
whom disputed olaimB, of more than oas jve^e atoodiiig^ 
were reeerred for fiiture adjudiaation. la fixing the 
anMunt <^ tiie aaseaHii«tt, rafenence waa not had, as pi»- 
Yiously propoeed, to tables of the kinds of ptodaoe aod 
tiieir flactuating pricee ; but to a compariBon 'with the 
past asseaHmenta of tbe same district, or of others of like 
extent and situation ; to a general consideration <^ tbe 
oircumatances and capabiiitj of the land ; and to a free 
and public communication with all who claimed an inte- 
rest in the decision. The respective righls of individuals 
were ascertained and recorded ; and engagements entered 
into with tfaam peraenallT', or with repreBcntativea chosen 
hy tbemsslFes, according to the tenures bj which thej 
held, and under which thej were separately or jointly 
tespcnaible for the amount of ihe public reTCnoe. In 
place of the brief intervals hitherto adopted, the assess- 
ment was BeU.led for a term whioh was Snaify extended to 
tbirtj years.' Subsidiary to these measures, a regiUation 
was enacted to provide for tbe m<we speedy determination 
of judicial questions cognisable by the revenue offix^en 
employed in making settlements ; and to authorise them 
to have recourse to arbitration, at their disoretkm ; and 
to enforce the award of the Pancbayats, &ota wbidi no 
Appeal was allowed. The village accountants who had 
manifBated a great reluctance to produce auiUientio ac- 
counts, were compelled by the same enactment to fttmish 
them regulariy to the collector ; and in order to strei^h- 
en tbe establiahmentA of tbe Ak, deputy coUectora were 
appoini«d, who might be selected from the natives of 
India, of any class or religious perauaeion.* Under this 
enactment, the instructions Aimished to the revenue aikd 
survey officers, and the spirit infused into the whole 



{■kacthxb op the thtjqs. sot 

'^steHi bj the OHunpla ami «nooui«gBmeiit of the Go- BOOK JJL 
^VTBor^ieaieni, the work Moaived mi impiitoe whiirii car- ooAr.-rt, 
Tied it briskly forward. The toipor which had hung over ^— ^— 
the precedir^ ten yvam ma dtanpoted ; &nd is the cotuae IB81. 
«f iin equal period, -the revenue settieoMiit of the Weatem 
FroTinees wm (Kwipleted upon principles e^ollj ooodBctre 
to the improvii^ reeonToes of Hye et«te and Uie growing 
proeperitj and faappiDew of the people.* 

Little progrees wvb made in the general impKivemmt of 
eriminal law and police ; but a Teiy important boon was 
eonferred upon extensiTB portions of the Company's terri- 
torj, and the adjooent countries, by the active and effioa- 
caoua measures whirfi were pnmied for the eitirpation of 
the nunterona and formidable gangs of depredators, known 
by the name of Thuga. Theae nuscreants, robbers, and 
jnnrderera, by hereditary descent, were nutneroosly scat- 
terad through Central India, following ostenaibly the 
peaorful KTOcationa of agriculture or trade, but subsisting 
<diiefly by the booty obtained from their yictima, whom 
they invariably put to death by Btraogalation,' before they 
rifled them, flitting their homes in banda more or less 
numerous, According to the object of ^e eipeditton, and 
travelling sometamea to a considerable distance, it was 
their practice to &11 in, as if by actndent, with the peraona 
whom they parpoaed to destroy ; and by a pretended 
aimilarity of deetinaticm aa merchants, travellers, or pil- 
grims, become companions of their way — winning their 
oonfidence by cheerful and oondliatoiy manners, and by 
simulating the like apprehensions of the dangers of the 

' Reporta iitn inea printed or tbe leUlsnisiiU of dliTereDt portions, con- 

HOlsiiiait or Atimgah we ban ilreiUly tisd ooualDn to refer, rol. 1, p. 43t. 
ThlB WIS conclude* in December, 1B37. There areotliers of Agrn, Cawopore, 
MyupBTi, MQWirnnuiger, SsiiamnpttT, Elaws, etc,, completed, (Or tiie nimt 
put, itaot IMCMI. A parlieDlu uid sntbeutlc deacription of tiie niuile 
settiemant-procesi is glren in a periodical work pnbUjhed at Mecrat. ttu 
Ueent Uniiewai Hi^uliw, tol.ir. No. 16. Tlie eommimication l«iii»en 
tlia colleetsT and the eulIiiMon ii lUglily cliaracterialic. bae App. IV. Ttie 
rwnlls oflbe tUTMigMiieDt arejmWiihed tn the Jonrnai qf iha Sietistltal 
Sucte^, bf Col. Bxlwi, ftom otsdai donunenu. Tiie total reieniie of tlie 
Norlb->eat FrorloCM, In Wl(-7,WM Bnpeas 4.03.91 ,597, or aiwat feur miUlaiu 
Mariins, Ireing an tacrean on Uut of tSlfi, or l,»D,DO0f.. uhlle iupreraars 
upon tba enUrrMwa la ihowii to IM tsstdtlngly llgtit, vDonntlng lo little aon 
lliaii tvo Bnpen, « abont four itimlnga per iiead per annam — jDnmal at 
the Slsttitlcal Sodely of I.imdan, toI. i., p. 94S, 
• Tbe term ThDg: properly denota " a clieM." In Kiine parti or India tlNK 

Kple are known by tbe more appropriale desinnitton of Pli«nii-g«r, Ibe 
mr of a aone, ■'pbanil." with which they itrangle. 
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BOOK III. road. On aniving at a place &Totinibla for the safe exe- 
CB4P. VI. cution of their project, a atrip of oloth, or an unfolded 

turban was suddenly thrown round the neck of the vio- 

1B81. tjm^ the ends of which were crossed and drawn tight by 
some of the party, while otbore secured the feet and 
bands, until life was extinguished. The dead body was 
then plundered of OTerything of -value, and buried in a 
hole dug in the ground, in a place Uttle exposed to obser- 
vatioo. Whatever the number of the trareUera, not (me 
was suffered to escape, as the Thugs took care always oon- 
fliderably to out-number those whom they intended to 
attack. Scouts were stationed to intercept or give notice 
of approaching passengers ; and every vestige of the deed 
of violence was careftiUy obliterated ; nor could the cir- 
cumstances of its perpetration be aacertained, as no evi- 
dence was procurable, except that of the Thugs them- 
selves ; and they were bound to seoiecy by the most 
solemn oaths they could devise — as well as by their own 
interests — the habits of their lives, and the influence of 
a blind and mischievous superstition. 

The practice of committmg murder, in the mode pur- 
sued by the Thugs, was common to a number of associa- 
tions, who, although composed of peisona of different 
religionB and castes, and iohabiting very distant parts of 
India, were identified as a confederacy of criminality, and 
were known to each other, wherever they met, by a sys- 
tem of secret signs, and a peculiar conventional dialect. 
Thememberaof each gang were taught &om their earliest 
youth, to consider the commission of murder by means of 
the noose as their hereditary calling, and to regard them- 
selves as the mere instrumeuts of destiny, whose irresist- 
ible will was to be necessarily acoomplished by them, and 
exempted them frova all responsibility. The boy was at 
first employed as a scoul, and not permitted to witness 
the proceedings of his seniors ; as he grew older, he was 
allowed to see and handle the corpse of the victim, and 
assist in the interment ; and when he attained manhood, 
and displayed adequate sti-ength and resolution, he was 
intrusted vrith what had then become to him an objeot of 
ambition, the application of the noose. Previous to the 
murder, he went through a form of mysterious initiatitm 
by one of the elders whom he chose for his Guru or spirit- 
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)ul guide. The influenea of eduoation and example w«r« BOOK IIL 
tliiiB confirmed bj a solemn lite; and the Thug proceoded <KUi.n, 
in his career with no feelings of compunction or retnorae. . — 

Nor was h^ in genanl, in other lespeoto cruel or Hinguin- 1881. 
Krj. He looked upon the plunder of trnvellen aa hia 
pcofaasioDal avocatitm, md their murder as the neoessaiy 
oondition of his own security — sanotioned by dirine in- 
dication^ and the approbation of his tutelary divinity.' 

Many of the Thugs, in all parts of India, were Mohom- 
medans ; but being whollf ignorant of the prinoiples of 
the Koran, and having adnutted Hindu oaatea into the 
oonfedera^, they had borrowed from their assooiatea 
many of the superstitious notions of degenerate Hin- 
duism, and the especial veneration of Devi, Durgs, or 
Bhavani, the bride of Siva, under one or other of those 
terrific forms which, aooording to the Pauranio legends, 
she assumed for the d^truotion of malevolent spirits, but 
in which she is now held by popular credulity to be the 
porticnlar patroness of all va^ibonds, and thieves, and 
murderers. In common with Hindua of all classes, the 
Thugs attached great signifioance to signs and omens ; the 
appearance of birds, beasts, or reptiles, the cries they 
uttered, the direction in which they aooompanied or 
croBsed the path — and aimilar accidents which they, bow- 
ever, were singular in ascribing to the immediate influ- 
ence of Devi, and interpreting aa indications of her 
pleasure with r^;ard to the prosecution of their enter- 
prises. The omens were so numerooB, that a right 
knowledge of them was difficult to be acquired ; and to a 
mistaken ioterpretatioa the Thugs ascribed any disap- 
pointment or calamity that might befiill them. Besides 
obeerving the usual Hindu festivals of which Durga or 
Kali is the presiding goddess, and ocoaaion^y presenting 

I " A Ttnit Itader, of nuat poUibed mumera nid great tlwiaaiM, bebw 
" ' le a»T, In my pRaoicc. by B BMn jentlemMi, wlieUier he Bern ml 
"— IB mBrdiriim ImwcsBt people, replied with a nnlle, ' Doei eny 
DpmKtbni In fbllowinR nla tnde, and a^ not all our trada 
f ProrMenoB?" Tin r»«lT8 mUeniM ssld—' How mray people 
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(Me. 7%e doetriss la gennhi 
lime or DeBtiny^-or, raTbei 
DiBidl^sted In a preient lift, w 
TOI- III. 
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BOOK IIL offerings Kt her moat celebrated temples,' the priests of 
cBAF. Ti. whiah were sometimes ooomected with the gangs, the 
' ' ■■ ■ ' ■ Thuga solemniBed epeoial feaatB in her honour, and pre- 
sented to her goats, rice, firuite, and Bpirite ; and aftw 
BTarv murder it was their invariable custom to offer to 
her, with due ceremony, a piece of silTer tuid a qaantit; 
of molasses, of which latter those only of the party who 
had previously applied the fetal nooee were permitted to 
pariiicipate. The credulity with which the TTiugB trusted 
in the peculiar faTour of the goddess was unbounded ; and 
to her displeasure were attributed the apprehension and 
punishment of their leaders by the officers of the British 
Government. 

According to their own traditions, the different clans of 
Thugs sprang originally from seven tribes, who were all of 
the Mohammedan faith, in the riciuity of Delhi. They 
were dislodged from their haunts aa recently as the seven- 
teenth century, and had since spread throughout Central 
India, and penetrated to the Dekhin. The majority are 
still Mohammedans ; bat there are also among them low 
caste Hindus, and it is obvious that the former have 
borrowed their superstitipns from the latter. The employ- 
ment of the noose aa an offensive weapon in war, and aa 
instrument of punishment in peace, is of remote antiquity, 
and was common among both the ancient Persians aud the 
Hindus.' The existence of a set of murderers by whom 
it was used, was known to early travellers in India. As 
results from the tradition of their dispersion, the native 
jainces sometimes inflicted on them the punishment they 

■ EtpMlillr ftt KBllfrhit. Bt C&]cntU, and Vlndliys-ruinl, ttaa Minapnr. 



neil'twisted EuDoud (dooHi or laow). uid bound them lat 
and " wlien tbe kanund wu cut from Uie luind at Rut 
held wuciiiiBbt la tilt colL" The Pun, oi nosae, sllhosgli 
to tbe Hindn dlvjid^ ot the ocsid, Venuii, It berne b; a^ 
Tuni,tlieregeDtofaeMb, If Sin.'^gbna, GuieB>,aiid th 
alio appeara u an Impleowat of war nmoiig the mj'UloU m 
Bimti WB3 eqnipped by ViawKultni— "IgiTotlieB Ihenoo! 
Blso tbe nooH-wespoD of EalH, dlfflcnlC Co be reiiated- 

eiltleni^B Ui India of lobben vho mnrdered b; gtaangUn| 
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deserved, but tb.e subordinate ohiefe and the offioersof the BOOK 10. 
states of Western India, commonly connived at tbeir chap. ti. 

crimes, and allowed them to Battle within their jurisdic- 

tioD, in oonBideration of sharing in their spoils, and on ^^'''• 
condition that they should not follow their nefarious prao- 
ticea in the districts which they inhabited. With the 
transfer of the country to the British Qovemment, and 
the extension of its influence, there was an end of conni' 
vance ; and aa tsoon as the nature of their organiaatioa was 
understood, active measures were instituted against the 
Thugs. In the Mysore country, many were apprehended 
aa early as 1799; and in 1807, others were secured and 
punished, in the district of Chitur. The territories ob- 
tained from the Nawab Vizir, were found to swarm with 
these and other murderous bands, and many individuals 
were brought before the Courts of criminal justice, by 
which a considerable number were sentenced to imprison- 
ment or death, and the gangs were, in consequence, much 
reduced in strength ; and many were intimidated into 
emigration from the Company's districts. The anarchy 
that prevailed in Malwa and Itkjputana, attracted them to 
that quarter ; and the restoration of order slowly and 
imperfectly attained, afforded them for a while a rich field 
for their atrocious depredations. The active pursuit of 
the Company's Government followed upon their footsteps. 
The services of the Qwalior contingent horse were directed 
against them by order of the Marquis of Hastings, although 
probably with little benefit. In 1830, a large gang was 
apprehended in the valley of the Nerbudda by Qeoeral 
Adams. In 1823, a still larger body, amounting to one 
hundred and fifteen, was arrested by Mr. Molony, in the 
same valley, on their return from the Dekhin ; and a 
numerous gang was secured in the same locality by Major 
Wardlaw. In the two last instances, the prisoners were 
convicted ; in the first, they escaped ; and in the trials 
before the judges in the provinces where the regulations 
prevailed, the forma of the criminal courts, and the pro- 
visions of the Mohammedan law, were too often favourable 
to the acquittal of the culprits. Although checked, thera- 
fore, the crime was nowhere extirpated ; and the Thugs, 
protected by the ooiTuption of the petty landholders, and 
native reveoua and police officers, and by the reluctance of 
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BOOK HI. the naiJTea to «ppew aa wwown hekae the CompoDj'H 
^ur. Ti. oourtB, eontinaed for a seuion to ponaa their mnrdemufl 
- practices with comparative imponitj. In 1629, arraoge- 

18>1. menta were made under the orders of the QoTemmeat for 
their more effectual euppresaioii, perticnlarlj in the Sangar 
and Nerbudda territoriefl, where they moet ftbounded. 
The Political Commiasioner, in chai^ of the districta, Mr. 
F. C. Smith, whi^ in his judicial o^tacitj', had manifested 
great octivitj and vigour in bringiug these malefactors to 
pumshment, was invested with full powers to subject the 
Thn^ who were apprehended, to siimmaTy trial and oon- 
Tiction upon the evidence of aooomplioeB ; and an officer 
equaUj distinguished ftir hie successful exertions and 
&miliaritj with the duty. Major Sleeman, was appointed 
under him Commissioner for the suppreesion of the crime, 
having the especial duty of superintending the operations 
of the arrest of the Thug guigs, and colleoting the evidence 
for the oaaes in which they were to be committed fortriaL 
At a aubsequent date,' several other offioera were tdtarged 
with a similar superintendence, in subordination to the 
General Superintendent, for condnoting the operations 
south of the Nerbudda, those between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and those in It^putana, Malwa, and the Delhi 
territories, or in communication and under the orders of 
the Besidents at Hyderabad and Lucknow. Such were the 
efficiency of the system, and the activity of the superin- 
tendents, supported by the concurrent exertions of the 
poUticsl functionariea in Hindustan, that, in the course of 
six yeara, from 1830 to 163S, two thousand Thugs had beea 
arrested and tried at Indore, Hyderabad, Saugar, and Jub- 
bulpore, of whom about fifteen hundred were convicted 
and sentenced either to death, transportation, or imprison-' 
ment. Many died in confinement: a number were ptudoned 
in consideration of the value of their evidence, but their 
ohaiacter with their confederates was destroyed ; and the 
consequence was, the reduction of the gat^ to a few scat- 
tered and intimidated individuals who had contrived to 
elude the pursuit of justice. That the crime is whdly 
extirpated, ia scarcely to be hoped ; but its commission 
has become infrequeot ; and peaceable travellers and 
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icadan ha.ro of late ;eu^ pursued their -w^y along Uw BOOK UL 
voads of CentnJ iDdia, without dread of &lliag t, ftej to aar.ji. 
the iusidiouB arte aad murderoue praotioas of mem mon - '• • 
merciless and deetmotiTe Umd the Mvage deoiaeiui of th« 1886. 
ftdjaceut forests.' 

The ofFortB made in the territwies mora favourably 
(urcumstanoed, to promote the advauoe of useful knowledge, 
reoeiTed from the Govemop-Geuerol the most solicitous 
encouragemant ; and considerable progress was made under 
bis auspioM, in tha multiplioatiou of educational ^atablisb- 
uents, and tiie cultivation of the English language and 
literature. English classesor seminaries were instituted at 
eeveral of the priucipaJ stations in the Upper Provinces, as 
well as in Bengal ; while at the same time the S7stem ot 
Dative study pursued at the collages exdusivelj appro- 
priated to the education of Hindus and Mohammedans, 
waa dihgentlj superintended and improved, and was in tho 
eourse of being randexed co-operative in the disseminatioa 
of sound knowledge, by providing inateuctors qualified to 
enrich their own hterature through the medium of trano- 
latioDB from the English language. Influenced, however 
b;tha examples of extraordinary progress in English mode 
at Ctdoutta,UDder peculiarly fovourable oircumstances, and 
misled by advisers, who had no knowledge of India, or it> 
peofde, beyond a Uoiited interoouise with the Anglioised 
portion of the inhabitants of tha metrc^lis, Lord W. 
Bentinck, shortly before his departure, adopted the nc^ion 
ihat English might be made the sole chajmel of instruc- 
tion ; and resolved, that all the funds appropriated to the 
purpoees of education should be employed in imparting to 
the jtative population a knowledge of Ei^lish literature 
and Bcieoee through the medium of the English langui^e.' 
Ib Older to cfury this rwoliition into effect, the endow- 

1 Most o(tlwclilefpeeoltiirlt5eso( Uieieeuigs were d(»cribed«eier»ly«r« 
MD by Dr. Bhemood, <rf Um tudcuserrlu, ])?■ whom in uitcle "Oo tie 
Jlnrdarera ulled Fhaiiilgan," iru pobllatied In tbe I3[h yolune of tlis Asiatic 
KeMirebei, CalcotW, ISM, A aapplemsntiiry iiotlH at tlieThngo. sndolber 
nadiunr elui tn tbe Ceded PrOTlncei. «u eilnctsd n^ua tbec^cUlnwrt 
&lb«8npBriiilei«leiiHifPoliMR>r the Weiteni Provinces, d«tta In 1B16. The 
M«t mmentlo InformiiHoD ti fomWidl tnr Cdonul Sleeintui.in hli RuiuL- 
MHi <>'iV'oabalu]i(i(aa!UH«Di*lecliif tliBTtaagi: wltb an IntrodiiclloB 
■Dd Appendix descrtiitlTe of their praclicee. end cantalnlng lepoiig of pro- 
wiliiii nn tTir^rtrlili Cikinu, IgM. Aodln hli Hepoiicmlba Depied»- 
tiodiaf IheXtiDgGIULSifriim laae-T tal8«9. Cdcgtts, ISM. 

* ftQiu>lat1on of GoTeniDient, Tth M&nh, lasS, AppendiXi Report of Com- 
]atttee«fPDtiUoIaacDcCI«a4KlU». WaMW,18H. 
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BOOE in. ments heretofore granted to tbe students of the native 
otup. Ti. colleges were to be iwumed, and the colleges themselvea 
-'- were to be abolished upon the dimunition of the number 

18SS, ()f gtudenta, which was effectually proyided for by de- 
priving them of their principal and often only means of 
prosecuting their studies. In this exclusive encouragement 
of the study of English, the circumstances of the great 
foody of the people were wholly disregarded. In Calcutta 
where a considerable portion of the more respectable in- 
habitants were in constant and intimate association with 
Englishmen of every degree, and virhere numbers found 
employment in public or private ofBces, there were both 
on extensive want of the language and abundant facilities 
and ample leisure for its acquirement. Beyond Calcutta 
the accomplishment was of no practical usefulness, and no 
inducement existed to engage in a necessarily long and 
arduouB course of study. It was, therefore, evidently im- 
possible that it should be cultivated to any extent ; and 
all attempts to introduce it universally, coiild be attended 
with but imperfect success. The great truth was also 
werlooked, that a national literature can only co-exist 
with a national langu^e ; and that as long as knowledge 
is restricted to a foreign garb, it can be the prox>erty only 
of the few who can command leisure and opportunity for 
its attainment. It was obvious that a language so difficult 
09 English, and so utterly discordant with every Indian 
dialect, could never become the nniversal medium of in- 
struction ; and that, even if it should be extensively 
stndied, which, beyond certain narrow limits, was highly 
improbable, it would constitute the Uterature of a class — 
never that of the people. The means of improving the 
spoken diolecta, and fitting them to become the Tehioles of 
sound instruction, were at hand in the languages considered 
classical by Hindus and Mohammedans, the Sanscrit and 
Arabic, and through them an easy passage might be found 
for the infusion of European thought into vernacular 
eipression ; but whether they were to be employed as had 
previously been done in accompUshicg the object, or 
whether it might be more expedient to attempt the lite- 
rary use of the spoken languages at once, it was undeniable 
that the exclusive encouragement of English was unjust 
to the native hterary claBses, and was of no benefit to th« 
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bulk of the population. The better judgment of Lord W. BOOK III. 
^entiaek'a auccesaor, Lord Auckland, while it gave the ouap. vi. 
most liberal encooragement to the extension of English . 

study, rasoued the natire ooUegea from the miaappropria- 1^' 
tion of the funds apedally assigned to them ; and by a 
liberal distribution of soholarahips to all the Beminaries 
alike, remedied in some degree, the discontinuance of the 
subaistence-allowancOH, on which most of the students, like 
the poor scholars of the middle agea in Europe, had been 
accostoiaed, under all previous rule, Hindu, Mohammedan 
Ot Christian, to depend.' 

A new and important era in the communication between 
the East amd West, datea from the period of Lord W. 
Bentinck'a administration ; when the powers of ste&m 
were first applied to oontraot the interval which divides 
Great Britain from British Lidia. The result of the first 
trial, in which a vessel, the Enterprise, depending partly 
upon steam and partly upon sails, followed the usnat route 
round the Cape of Qood Hop^ waa not encouraging, as 
little saving of time was effected.* An attempt was made 
to open a route by the Euphrates, and thence down the 
Persian Qulf to Bombay ; but this was undertaken upon 
most inaccurate views of the capabilities of the river, and 
the lawless condition of the Arab tribes upon ite borders. 
The project after an unprofitable expenditure of time and 
money, was hot persisted in. The more feasible route was 
soon aaceri;ained to be that by the Bed Sea, from the 
several Presidencies to Suez, imd across the isthmus to 
Alexandria. The first voya^ was made by the Hugh 
Lindsay from Bombay, which she left on the 20th of March, 
1630. She arrived at Suez on the 22nd of April ; being 
thirty-two days on the passage. In her next voyage, in 
December of the same year, the time waa diminished to 
twenty-two days. Subsequently other voyages succeeded, 
which established the practicability of the route, the poa- 

I lUDnte ef the Bltht Honourable tbe Goremsr-Oleiienl, Kot. Mtb, \M». 
App. Reporl Genenl Commtnoe of Public Instmcaon, lS»9-ia«. The 

for the Engllsb Uii«uise la eilremely Umileil ; while Uuit far nieflil know- 
leilge, dilTascd throogb unmerotu pubUcatlani In tbe spoken langoagai, li 
np^dLy Auicmentins. 

' The EnterpHie tailed from Falmouth on the letli (If Ancoit, 18211, and 
airired at Dltuoauit HarlHur, Ith December { baying been, ttierefore, mora 
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BOOK in. tntnlHT of iwrigBtiiig Um B«d Sm thnn^oat the yMTgiBd 

CBAP. vi> the probability of ftooeiersted desp«t(^< It 01117 romaiiwct 

•^—^^ therefore, to ocHoplste the line of commnnicatdon, bf pro- 

ISSB. Tiding fbr tiie Toyage between EgTpt and ^gtuid ; and 

this wai ftcoompliehed by anaogementB ootM^oded between 

tite &»t India Company aod His HajeBt^e GoTemmentr 

upon the reoommendatitm of a select oonunittoe <^ the 

House of OonimonB, appointed in 1834 to investigate the 

sabjeot. Tltoae airangenlentB hare sinoe been perfected 

and the oommoniDatiiMi between regions separated by a 

fourtii of a circumference of the ^obe, requiree now a 

smaller nnmber of nee^ than it ftamerly did of months 

for its accranpliahment.* 

"Hie augmentation of the oommeRW of British India, 
which had at fiirt ensoed upon tJie removal of all restrio- 
tiona upon private trade, had not Intteriy indicated any 
disposition to advance ; and the value oi both exports 
u>d impcHte in the laat year of Lord W. Bentinck'a 
goTsrmnent, fell considerably short of that of the first 
year of bis predecessor's adntinistrataon.' lilais was 
partly ascribable to the t:«daoed prioee of the principal 
articles of the oommeroe with Oreat Britain, particu- 
larly cotton goodi, in whidi a larger qiuntity repree«ited 
a smaller sum. It was partly owing also to the shock 

■ In lUd, the OoTCnusect sf Bombaj congratnlitM the Ccmrt npou Sib 
■iri-nl ri dMpitebH from Lwdon In ftRy-d^t, tortr-flrs, inil ihlj Mil 
taji. Ssport of CommiUse, I83I. etManeat of Sir J. HohluiiH, Ltler 
— n tWTe wlUeawA tbctr coOTerBiei )ti half Oia ttana. 



>iu;ta the Pitana tf k quUe ml 

laaDa^lBd,tkitilHiHtti 

win ha wmNM to brtu Uielr eonplMDti and gtiemicet U 

and the cenntr? ; IhU line numbai oT diiintsnited tnTeUen 1 
fa UMr wmr to iwrt to OMir eaatij K turn, the aMon < 
itaaoH tf thli dUut poMoii nt ths aajin. Tha ruult, I hope 
roue lh« •hamcAa ipathT and indttlUciice «t On$t Brttafai to t 
of India i and by thua brlnnlnE (he aje of tbe BrltUi public Id 
India, It lujr he hoped that the daalrtd ameHantian ma-T be uc 
Beport, Steam Committee of Hooi 

' Thoralno of thi ■ " 
*ai ai fmioTi :'- 

Impoila. EiBorti Total. 

inn-s . - £8,600.000 10.090,000 is.sso.ooo 
. iu4-fi - - T,fiM,ooa s.Ms.ooo njM/M 



' The nlae of the trade of Uie thiae FmUendei at the aenral period). 
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iriiioh credit received in the beginuitig of 18SS, ■wb.^a sU BOOK III, 
the oldeat estabUehed ctotiinei^itl houses in Calcutta cha^.tc, 
beoune suddmtj' insolvMit to vx enoraioas extent Theae — ^— 
£rma, not more thac five in tiumbw, had boen aetbled tor IS86. 
more than half a oenturj in Bengal, uid, under the wing 
of tiie East India Company's monopoir, had appiopriatod 
almoBt eiolomvely that portion of Uu t»de with the 
eountriea of the East, or with the United Kingdom, whioh 
the Company relinquished to private enteipriae. Under 
thia system Uaey «ijoyed security and prosperity, and the 
onbounded confidenoe of both natives and Europeans. 
With the naual short-e^tedneeB of commercial insatia- 
bility, tiiey nevertheless joined in the olunour against the 
East India Company'a exclusive privileges, and contributed 
easentially to their abolition. But with the opening of 
the trade, started up a host of oompetitiHS, diverting no 
inconsiderable portion of their profits, »ad provoking 
them to emulative and fatal epeoulation. The oonse- 
quenoes were their downfall ; the ruin of thousands whom 
their long-recognised stability had tempted to entrust 
them wilii their fortunes ; and a check to the commercial 
prosperity <^ Calcutta, and an injury to its meroantile 
oedit from which it waa slow to recover. The mischief 
vas, in some degree, ^gravated by the flnauda] measures 
of the Oovemment. 

Encouraged by the suooess which hod attended the re- 
duction of the rates of interest f^m tJie higher propcotioiis 
whioh had previously jwevailed, to the more moderate rat« 
of five per cent^ and being in posaeBsion of a superabun- 
dance of cash, the Qovemment of Bengal made an 
attempt, in ) 824, about the beginning of the Burma war, 
to carry the reduction stiU further, and opened a loan at 
four per cent, per annum. It was soon found, however, 
that the growing wonts of the state were not likely to be 
Bupphed on terms so inferior to the maricet value of 
money ; and in the fdlowing year, the rate of five per 
oent. was reverted to, with tiie permiiMion to botdars of 
the four per cent securities to transfer them to the new 
loan. The interest was also made payaUe by biUs on 
Europe, and above leo milliana were r^dily laiaed nprn 
these conditions. After ^e close of the Burma wax, and 
ti» intermiacdon of the heavy demands cm tiie treasury, 
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BOOK HI. the attempt to force the rate of four per oent. npon the 
our. Ti. public creditors was repeated in ISSS-D, but this was 
■ equally unsaocesafuL In the year eosuii^ five per cuit. 

18S6. was the rate offered upon a new loan ; but thia was also a 
failure, as the interest was made payable only in cash, and 
no part of it was realisable by bilb on tlie Court in favour 
of residents in Europe. As the larger proportion of the cre- 
ditors consisted of the serTsnts of the Company, who had 
either returned to Europe or looked forward to such a return, 
these reiterated attempts to get rid of the most conve- 
nient means of remitting the interest of their accumula- 
tions filled them with alarm, and induced a considerable 
number to accede to the offer of a four per cent. loan, 
■with bills on the Court for the interest in favour of resi- 
dents in Europe. At the same time arrangements were 
made for paying off the first five per cent, loan and por- 
tions of the second ; and the holders of those loans sub- 
mitted, therefore, to the diminution of the rate of interest, 
and subscribed to the four per cent, loaa to the extent of 
nearly ten millions. Many, however, rather than accede to 
a rate which was evidently premature, and which was 
certain to end in the depreciation of the principal, handed 
over their propeity to the houses of business, and were 
consequently involved in their ruin. The Government 
benefited by the alarm which was thus created, and opened 
a fourth four per cent, loan in 1834 — while in 183S.the 
instructions from England, consequent upon the provisitms 
of the new Charter, put a final term to the only 6 per 
cent, loan still outstanding, partly by its discharge, and 
partly by its transference to a remittable loan, at 5 per 
cent, not redeemable, before the expiration of the period 
of twenty years, for which the administration of India had 
been continued to the East India Company. The full 
effect of those measures was not felt until the succeeding 
year ; but in 1835-^ an important relief was afforded to 
the finances of India by an actual reduction of both the 
principal and interest of the pubhc debt ;' and a further 
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prospective improvement was anticipated, from the BOOK III. 
altered relation between the charges and the receipts, hy CHAr. v:. 
which the latter considerably exceeded the former, and ' 
afforded a aurplua more than sufficient to cover the terri- '*^' 
torial expense8,incurred in England. The embarrasaments 
consequent upon the Bnrma war were thus to a great 
degree surmounted, and the finances of the British Indian 
Empire were placed hy the economical arrangemeats of 
the Qovemor-Oeneral, once more in that condition of 
|)roaperity, which they may be caloiUated to preserve, as 
long as the maintenance of tranquillity obviates occasion 
for eitraordinary eipenditure.' 
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CHAPTEB TIL 
Internal Oecmrtnett,' — oeeational Duturbajteti, — 7'wniiit 
raiatd &y Moha7Rm«dan Famiiiot near Ptdeutta, — fup- 
pruied. — TrmibUs on the Ea»Um Frontier. — Aiemt, 
— IncurtiimM of Siagphoi. — Katga ItiUi, — Murder <^ 
Ziitutenantt Bedingfidd wnd Bvrlbm, — defuUory Bo»- 
tCitiet, — SvbinJMion of fht CAie/$, — Surrender i>f 
Baja Tirath Sing, — iiKpritoned for Life, — mieoeeded 
6y Itaja Sing, — Agreement with him. — Kaekar, — j4»- 
lattination of the Raja,'~annexed to the Britidt Pro- 
vinces. — Jyntia, — Britith Subjeeti taorificed, — Zand 
lequatrated, — Baja pentioned.— l^naterim, — /iwar- 
rection at Tavoy and Mergui, — defeated. — ^Atalacea)—- 
Demanda on the Panghvla of Jfaning resitted, — deposed 
from hie Offxe, — Detaelm^fit sent againtt Avm,- — d<- 
feated, — Seinforcements lent frati^ Madrat, — opposed 
by the Malays, — advance to Taho.— The Panghidu 
fiiis, — ivrrenders himself, — Jfaning annexed to Ma- 
lacca, — Diiturbanee* on the We>ler» Frontier. — Aioit- 
hcUpuT, — Sole Immrection in Chota-nagpw. — Bomangr 
hati. — BuTTobhiaa. — SoMh Weitem Frontier Provinoe* 
placed under a CommAetion. — Troablet in the Northern 
Circart and at Kemedi quieted. — State of Mysore, — 
MisgovemTnent qf the Raja, — popular Imurreetiotu.— 
Baja deposed. — Mysore governed by a Commissioner. — 
Visit of Govemor-Generid to the Madras Presidency. — 
Affaire of Coorg. — Crudty of the Baja, — Enmity to 
the British, — Treacheroits Designs, — declared an Enemy. . 
— Invasion of Coorg tn Four Division*, — Advance of 
the First and Second to Madkulaira, — the Third re- 
pdaed, — the Fourth obliged to retire, — the Baja sur- 
renders, — ient a Prieomr to Bangalore, — the Province 
annexed to the British Oovemmeni. — The Qovemor- 
Qenercd in the Niigerhi BSU. — FirM CovnoU of India. 
• — ChuTige of Syitem prodaimed, — Return of Ooeemor- 
Oeneral to Bengal. 

BOOK m. A LTHOtrOH the prepress of legislature and domaetis 

cBtx.vB. -^ impiovement, whjoh hoa beea described, wu undi»- 

».. tnrbed by aay intMruption of intenial trajiquillttj of a 

168&. serioua natun^ jet oocaaional demoDatrationB of turbo- 
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leoce and dijuffeoUos took place in the mt«rTa1, which BOOK HI. 
tnerit notdoe as characteiistjc of the temper and feelings ceuf.vu. 
of the people, and as illustrative of the advantage of —^^ 
treating them irith due oonaideration, while vigorouBlf ISSl. 
Tepressing any attempt to throw off the reatrainta which 
are impoaad by all oiriliaed governments upon the passions 
of the multitude. 

The chief seats of the disturbances in question were 
the recently acquired provincefl on the eastern and western 
ftontieiB, inhabited by races little habituated to legitimate 
■ control : but, in one instance, the immediate vidnity of 
Calcutta was alarmed by the unusual occurrence of a 
tumult, which was not put down without the employment 
of military force. We have already had occasion to ad- 
vert to the rise of a f^atioal sect among the Moham- 
medans, originating with Syed Ahmed: the professed 
object of whioh was to restore Mohammedanism to its 
original simplicity, and to purify it from the corruptions 
which had sprung up in India through the practices of 
the Shiahs, or followers of Ali ; or which had been bor- 
rowed ftvm the idolatrous ceremonies of the Hindus. 
Islam and Eafir, according to the phraseology of the 
disdplee of Syed Ahmed, had become mixed together 
like Ehichri (a dish of pulse and rice), and it was their 
aim to get rid of the extraneous defilement. They pro- 
hibited accordingly the Shift celebration of the Moharram, 
when prayers are read in commemoration of the death 
of the Khalif All and his sons, and Tazias or represen- 
tations of their tombs are carried in procession. To de- 
molish a Taiia was, they asserted, as meritorious an act 
as to break an idol. They denounced also the prevalent 
custom of going in pilgrimage to the tombs of certain 
reputed prophets and saints, of ofiering prayers to them, 
and making presents at their shrines, and soliciting their 
intercession for the obtaining of blessings, or the avei-ting 
of misfortune ; such vicarious dependence being, in their 
doctrine, an impugnment of the unity of Qod, and the 
most reprehMisible blasphemy. Various other popular 
usages, evidently tinctured by Hinduism, were equally 
condemned. This interference with long cherished abuses, 
the afibctation by these puritans of greater sanctity, and 
the contumely whioh they displayed towards all, except 
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BOOK III. those of their own perauasion, excited the reaeatment and 
CRip.Tii. provoked the recrimination of both Mohammedans and 

-_ Hindus. A community of the reformers was settled in 

1831. the vicinity of Baraset^ in Lower Bengal, and by their 
ptetensionB and denunciations, aroused the indignation of 
the other Mohammedan inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
who carried their complaints to the Hindu Zemindar, oa 
whose estate both parties resided. Taking part with the 
complainants, the Zemindar imposed fines upon the 
sectaries, and encouraged their opponents and his per- 
sonal retainers to treat them with ridicule and insult. 
They represented their grievances to the m^istrate ; but 
redress being delayed beyond their endurance, tiey took 
the law into their own hands, assembled in arms in con- 
siderable numbers, under the leading of ooe Titu Miya, 
a fakir, who inculcated the doctrines of Syed Ahmed, and 
commenced a religious warfare against their Hindu neigh- 
bours, by deetroying a templt^ and killing a cow. From 
this they proceeded to acta of aggravated violence, com- 
pelling all the villagers to profess adherence to their 
religious creed, and forcing the Brahmins especially to 
repeat the Mohammedan formula of faith, and to Ewtjlow 
beef In proportion as they collected numbers, they 
increased in audacity, plundered and burnt the villages 
and factories in the neighbourhood, and put to death all 
who were in any way obnoxious to them, or who ven- 
tured to offer resistance. Two attempts to auppre^ the 
disturbance by the civil power were unsuccessful ; and, 
on the second occasion, the magistrate and hia party were 
discomfited by an overwhehniug multitude, and were 
obliged to seek safety by a precipitate retreat. The chief 
native officer of police was overtaken aud murdered. 
Sevei'al of the insurgents were also killed, but they re- 
mained masters of the field ; and continued for some 
days to spread terror and devastation through the 
district. Troops were ordered againat them. The 11th 
and 48th Regiments of N. I,, with guns, and a party of 
Horse, marched from. Baraokpore and Uum-dum, and came 
up with them at Hugli. They were at first holdly re- 
sisted in the open plain. A few rounds of grape, how- 
ever, drove the insurgents to take shelter in a stockade, 
where they maintained themselves resolutely against the 
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troops. The post was carried after about an hour's fight- BOOK III. 
ing, with the loss of seventeen, or eighteen Sipahis ; but cBAp.rtt. 
about a hundred of the ^natios were killed, and two —■ 

hundred and fifty were taken prisonetB. The remainder 1881. 
dispersed : parties of them ocoasionallj made their ap- 
pearance in the lower parts of Bengal, but they never 
main collected in force, nor hazarded a conflict with the 
authorities. The doctrines which they thus endeavoured 
to disseminate at the point of the sword, have still their 
votaries among the educated Mohammedans of Indi^ 
whose b^(otry has rather augmented than decreased with 
the extension of liberal opinions among the Hindus ; but 
the rigorous puritanism of Syed Ahmed is too repugnant 
to the tastes and habits of the lower orders of Indian 
Mohammedans, ever to exercise over them any wide or 
permanent influence. 

The troubles on the eastern frontier extended at inter- 
vals throughout the whole boimdary, from Asam to the 
Feninsula of Malacca, but were entirely of local operation, 
and were suppressed without much difficulty. A Singpho 
ohief, in the. commencement of 1830, crossed the moun- 
tiuns separating Asam from Hookong, and being joined by 
the Oaums, or head-men of the Latora and T^apani 
villages, who had previously professed allegiance to the 
British Government, attempted to surprise Sadiya, the 
most eastern station in that quarter. Their unit«i force 
amounted to about three thousand, of whom not mora 
than two hundred were provided with musquetei the rest 
being armed with spears and heavy swords. Plunder and 
the carrying off of the Asamese as slaves, appeared to bo 
the only incentives of the inroad. It was promptly re- 
pelled. The political agent. Captain Neufrille, having 
assembled a small party of the Asam Light In^try, and 
about two hundred of the militia of the Khamti and 
Uoamaria tribes, attacked the marauders at Latao, on the 
Tonga River, and, after a short action, put them to flight. 
They fell back to latora, where they stockaded themselves. 
Having been joined by a reinforcement of the Asam In- 
fiintry, and the contingent of the Gaums who remained 
fiuth^l, one division, under a native officer, Subahdar 
2alim Sing, was sent to take the stockades in rear, while 
another, under the political agent, threatened them from 
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BOOK lU. ttia front. Aa soon aa Zalim Sing made iaa appeannoa, 
OHAF. Tu. the enemy, after firing a few ahota, abandoned their works 
^■1. Mid fled to th« hiUa, over whioh thej were diiToii, witli 

1B81. some loas, into the Burma boundai?. Advantage was 
taken of their inonrBion, by a bodj of diaafieoted AsameBS, 
to attack the amall British party at Buugpore ; but timely 
intimation of their purpoae baving been reoeivad, th^ 
were repulaed and pursoed into the thickets.* These 
checks were inauffigjent to deter the Singphoa from renews 
ing their inouraioiis, although attended with repeated 
disoomfiture ; and the eastern frontier of Upper Asam can 
warcely yet be r^arded as secure. To put a atop to the 
petty insurrections of the Aaameae, instigated chiefiy by 
individuals who had held authority under the former 
native Ooreminent, it was determined to effect a partial 
restoration of the latter. A tract situated in Central 
Asam was, in oonaequenee, assigned in sovereignty to 
Furandhar Sing, who, as we have seen, was for a aeaaon 
'Bajh of Asam, upon condition of subordination to the Bri- 
tiah dovemment, and payment of an annual tribute. 

Disturbanoea of a more serious character broke out in 
the Easya hills. The village of Nanklao, about half-way 
between Sylhet and Asam, had been obtain«d from Tirat 
Sing, who was considered aa the chief of the Easyaa, by 
an amicable oeaaion ; and was intended to be converted into 
a aanatory station for European invalids, being situated at 
an elevation of above five thousand feet above the sea, 
and enjoying a oool and aolafarious climate. In April, 
1829, the village was suddenly surounded by a number of 
armed hill-^nen, headed by Tirat %ng and other chiefs ; 
and lieutenant Bedingfield, who, with Lieutenant Burlton 
and Mr. Bowman, was resident in the place, was invited 
to a conference. As soon as he presented himself ha was 
attacked and murdered. Lieutenant Burlton and his 
companion, with four Sipahia, defended themselves in the 
house they oocupied, till night ; and next morning endea- 
voured to retreat towards Aaam. The party made good 
their retreat till evening, but were then overpowered and 
murdered. One of the Sipahia alona escaped. The oaosea 
of this violence were for soma time unascertained ; but it 
^pearad to have originated in the diasatis&ction of the 

■ aietcbaDf Annt.p.et. 
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ohieb with the arraugemeat into which Tirat Sing had BOOK lir. 
entered with the Politioal A^nt, acknowledging the au- oatr. tii. 
premacy of the British Govemmeat, and assenting to the — — ^^ 
formation of roads and stations. He had been treated ^***- 
with aa the Baja of the countrj ; but this was an error, 
08 he was only one of an oligarchy of petty ohie& of equal 
authority : and to pacify their indignation at the powers 
he had assumed, he joined in the outrage committed at 
Nanklao. The presence of Europeans, and their transit 
through the hillii, were ezoeedingly distasteful to all classes ; 
and the feeling waa said to be a^ravated by the extortion 
and insolence of the native subordinate officers in their 
treatment of the Kaayas, whom they forcibly compelled to 
assist in the labour oi making roads and constructing 
csntonmenta. ' So barbarous a mode of expressing their 
resentment necessarily required retribution ; and detaeh* 
ments were sent from Sylhet to punish the offenders. 
Whenever the troOps came in contact with the moun- 
taineers, the latter were easily overthrown and scattered ; 
but the nature of the country protected them fi^tm any 
decisive infliction, and enabled them to prolong the coi>- 
test. A harassing aeries of predatory attacks upon the 
frontier villages of Sylhet and Asam was carried on by 
the Kasyaa through the three succeeding years ; and weto 
retaliated by the destruction of their villages by detach- 
ments which penetrated into the thickets. The chiefs 
wei'o at last weary of the struggle ; and by the end of 
1832, most of them had entered into engagements acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Company, and ceding the 
tracts which were required for the communication between 
Sylhet and Asam, notwithstanding their repugnance to 
the cession. Those who had token port with Tirat Sing, 
submitted to pay a pecuniary fine for having assisted him ; 
but they declined to aid in his apprehension ; and the 
condition was not insisted on. In the beginning of the 
following year, however, the Baja gave himself up, only 

< Aeeordlng to CAptoln PsmberlDii, the mnrden dT Munklui ireie •uppoaed 
to htTe be«D cauHd by tba ipeech of a Bonf^alL ChipruL, Tbo, In ■ lujpiir* 
wilh the Kuyu, IhTttitaaed them with Ur. SmU'b TeiiKeui«; ud told 
them Ihil they were to be mljlKted to tho same tuition u W4S loiled on ths 
InlublMnli of Iha p)^oi. ^.IthOTigh wholly Use, the threat excited Hi* 
■lirm, iDd romed the Lndlsnatton of tlH moant4Jneen» iitrvadj excited by the 
iBCOlent demeanour mud ebdse of the enhordliuto netin uentx wbo bad 
■OBompanted Ur. Scott Into the hllli.— Report on the Eaiteni fronliar, p.m. 
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BOOK UI. stipnlatii^ th«t hu life sluHiId not be forfeited. He wss 
CHAT. *ii. saot M » state priMHwr to Dacca. Beya BiDg, his nephew, 
" ■ a 1*d of fbartMD, ma acknowledged as hksuoceaaor by tha 

18S1. Sat^»B i and the district of NaoUao was restored to Mm 
by tiie &itiah Qovenment, on condition of ita right being 
admittod to make Hiads through the hiUa between Aaam 
and Sjlhet, and to oonatnict aUtioni^ and gnard and poet- 
houaee along the line of road ; and the Baja promised to 
BUpply workman and materials for constructing the roada 
and keeping them in repair, on being paid for the same ; 
to fumiah graaing laud for aa many cattle as the Qovem' 
ment ^ould deem it necGaaary to keep on the hills ; to 
arrest and hand over to the Bhtiah authorities any perBcm 
who might have committed any ofEenoe within the limits 
of a British poet, and endeavoured to abscond ; and to 
submit to payment of a fine tor breach of any of the con- 
ditiona of the engagement. These meaaure<^ and an 
improved appreciatitm of the advantagea of civilieed inter- 
course bare since allayed the jealousy of tha EaByaa, and 
seourad a free communication across the hills between 
Asom and the lower provinces of Bengal ' 

The authority of the British Qoverament was still more 
decidedly eetabliahed in the contiguous provincee of jyntia 
and Eachor, chiefly through the folly and criminality of 
their native rulers. In the latter, the Bajo, Oovind 
Chandra, who had been restored to hia authority after 
the Burma war, was murdered, in the beginning of 1830, 
by his own guard. He had made himself obnoxious to hia 
people, by hia preference cf Mohammedana and Bengali 
Hindus in the conduct of public business, and by the 
extortion which he practised through their agency. His 
murder was nol^ however, exclusively ascribable to this 
cause ; and although positive proof of hia guilt could not 
be adduced, there was no doubt that Gambhir Sing, the 
I^ja of Monipur, was deeply implicated in the orime, from 
the perpetration of which he calculated on obtaining the 
government of Kachar. In this expectation he was dis- 
a^minted. As there was no acknowledged euocessor to 
Qoriud Chandra, and great inconvenience had been 
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suffered on the Sj'Ihat frontieT, from the imbecile inanoge- BOOK IK 
meut of the aeighboaring districta, bj native rule — ae the <uut, til 
maasuie aJso was aooeptable to the people, by whom it — ^-^^ 
had' been repeatedly Bolidted — it was determined to annex 1831. 
Kaohur permoneuliy to the territories of the Company. 
The hilU east of the weatern aurre of the Barak river 
were made over to Qambtur Sing ; and a traot of country 
bordering on Asam was guaranteed, under condition of 
altegiaacte, to a chief named Tula Bam, whose father, a 
servant of a former B%ja of Kachar, had made himself 
independent in that part of the country during the 
anarchy which preoeded the Burma invasion. Qambhir 
Sing died a few years afterwards, in the beginning of 1634, 
and was succeeded by an iu&ut eon, under the protection 
of the British power. 

At the end of 1832, the B^a of Jyntia having died, he 
was succeeded by his nephew ; but the Govemraent heai' 
tated to acknowledge his title, unless security could be 
obtained for the maintcuanoe of order in the country, and 
the payment of a small annual tribute. It soon appeared 
that neither could be expected. The subordinate chiefs 
defied the Bt^a's authority ; and he was wholly without 
the means of enforcing it. In the time of his predecessor, 
four men had been carried off from the British territory 
to be offered as victims to the goddess Eah, who was wor- 
shipped by the Baja and his principal miuistera. Three 
were sacrificed — the fourth effected his escape. A per- 
emptory demand was mode for the apprehension of the 
persons principally concerned in this atrocity, at the head 
of whom was the Baja of Qoho, a dependant of the B^. 
The demand was not complied with ; and it was equally 
evaded by the reigning Prince, when repeated upon his 
accession. In order to punish him for his contumacy, and 
deter the surrounding chiefo &om the repetition of an act 
of barbarous Tiolenoa, of which previous instances, it 
appeared, had not been uncommon, it was determined 
to sequestrate the poosesaiiHts of the Baja, in lihe level 
land, leaving to him the mora hilly portion. Deprived of 
the reaouroes from the more fertile tracks, the Baja d»- 
dared himself unable to restrain his disobedient subjects 
in the hills, and voluntarily relinquished them for a pen- 
sion, and permiasion to reside in the British territory : 
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BOOK lil. the terms were Aooeded t(^ Aod Jyntia thenoeforth became 

ciup. Tii. a British prorinee. 
' The loss of power which the change of GoTemment had 

iuflicted upon the Burma funotionaries in the Tenaserim 
provinces, and the reduotion in the nnmbera of the troops 
bj which thej were protected, iodaced some of the chiefs 
to engage in a rash and ill-eupported conspiracj for the 
repoaeession of the towns of Tavoy and Hergui. At the 
£rat of these^ Mung-da, the former QoTemor made hia 
appearance at the head of about five hundred men ; and, 
alUiough repulsed from an attack on the magazine, he 
compelled the small partj of Hadraa in&ntij to retreat 
to the wharf, and oocupied the town. The troops main- 
tained their position, with the aasiHtanoa of the Chinese 
aettlers, who adhered to the British, until they were rein- 
forced from Moalmain, when they recovered Tavoj, and 
succeeded in securing Uung-da and his principal adherents. 
They were tried for revolt, and eiecuted, and tranquillity 
was restored. At Mergui no actual collision occurred. 
The report of an intended insurrection, and the weakness 
of his detachment— not above fifty Sipahis — impelled the 
officer in command to abandon the place before any actual 
demonstration had been made by the insurgents. The 
defeat of the rising at Tavoy, deterred the conspirators at 
Mei^i from prosecuting their project ; and the arrival of 
a stronger force completed their submission. Some of the 
ringleaders were seized and punished. Tranquillity was 
further secured by the death of Ujina, the ex-Oovemor of 
Slartaban, who had instigated the rebels to their uusuc- 
ceasfol enterprise, and who was murdered by order of the 
Viceroy of Rangoon, as a turbulent chief, equally trouble- 
some to his own Government and that of its allies. 

Military operations of scarcely a more important charac- 
ter, although of more protracted duration, took place tit 
the extremity of the British dependencies, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, at a somewhat later date. A small district 
named Naning, lying north of Ualaooa,hadbeen originally 
reduced to subjection by the Portuguese, and had con- 
tinued to acknowledge oU^^nce to the Dutch, and their 
successors, the English, to the extent of paying an incon- 
siderable annual tribute in kind, and accepting the con- 
firmation of their I^nghulu; or Head-man, on the occasion 
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of his aocession, b; the Earopean Qovenior of Mokoca. BOOK 111. 
Ab loDg IB itoB arrongemeDt lasted, the liaiay chie&i of ciur. vii 

JJaning were equally obedient to the British power as 

they had been to the Dutch ; but it had been detenuiDod, '^'* 
under arders from hom^ to regard Kaning aa an integral 
part of the Malacca district ; and in 1828, the Pangbulu 
was required to accede to the rerenua arraDgements 
which had been introduced at Malacca, founded on the 
aaserted right of the Government to the Proprietorship 
of all the lands ; and to consent to pay as tribute^ one 
tenth of the produce. A pecuniary compensatioa was 
" offered to Abd-ul Sayid, the Pangbulu, for the relinquish- 
ment of his claims. It was also proposed to take a census 
of the population, and the Pangbulu was forbidden to 
pronounce any judicial seutenoe, except in trivial matters, 
but to Ecnd ofibnders for trial to Malacca. The census 
nas allowed to be taken, but the limitation of jurisdiction 
was resisted, and the right of the Qovemmeut to appro- 
priate the l&nda and levy a tenth of the crops, was 
resolutely denied. The Panghulu, who had established a 
reputation among his countrymen for extraordioary sanc- 
tity, resented the propositions by discontinuing his pe- 
riodical visits to Malacca, and withholding his tribute 
altogether. He further incurred the displeasure of the 
Govemnient by plundering lands within the Malacca 
boundary, the hereditary property of an acknowledged 
British subject, from which Abd-ul Sayid claimed a 
revenue, and disputed the right of the Company to inter- 
fere. A proclamation was accordingly issued declaring 
him in a state of contumacy, and deposing him from his 
office as Panghulu of Naning. A detachment of one 
hundred and fifty Sipahis, of the 29th Madras N. I., under 
Captain Wyllie, having been sent into the district of 
Naning to enforce the decree of the Commissioner ot 
Malacsa, advanced, on the 16th August, 1631, after a slight 
opposition, to a village about seventeen miles from Ma- 
lacca, and five from Tabo, the residence of the Paogbulu. 
The difficulty of the country, abounding with jungle, 
through which narrow footpaths blocked up by felled 
trees afforded the :;nly access, and the increasing boldness 
and numbers of the Malays practised in the desultory 
warfare which the closeness and intricacy of the thicket 
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BOOK ni. hvoured, arreated the faitber advance of the part?, cat 
OHAF. vn. ttietn off from their sappliea, and compelled them to fkll 

■ — '■ back in order to majntain tbe commnnication with Ma- 

IMl. lacca, to Sanjie Pattaye, where a storehouse was ereotod 
and storee had been deposited. AdditioDul troops having 
arriTed at Malacca, a reinforcement waa detached to the 
party at Sanjie Pattaye ; but the road waa barricaded, and 
the detachment was not strong enough to carry the 
stockades : after sustaining some Iobb, inclnding one officer 
killed. Lieutenant White, the division returned to Malacca, 
and orders were despatched to the first party to continue 
their retreat. This was accomplished with some difficuliy 
and loss, and with the abandonment of all the heavy 
b^gage and two field-pieces, which had accompanied the 
detachment. The defeat of the troops gave fresh audadty 
to the Malays. They were masters of all the open country, 
and the inhabitants of Malacca trembled for the safety of 
the town. 

As it was now apparent that the Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca had been left with means inadequate 
to suppress any display of a refractory spirit, reinforce- 
ments were despatched from Madras ; and in 1832 a force 
was organised at Malacca, consistiug of the Bih lUgiment 
Madras N. I, a Company of lUfles, two Companies of Sap- 
pers and Miners, and a detail of Suropean and Native 
Artillery, commanded by lieutenant-Colonel Herbert. 
The force moved on the 2nd March, but had sdvanced only 
to Alor Gajeh, not more than fifteen miles from Malacca, 
by the fith of April, having been delayed by the necessity 
of clearing a rMid through the forest^ and driving the 
Malays from the stockades which they had thrown up. 
In these operations, several of the Sipahia and Lieutenant 
Harding fell. At Alor Gajeh, the resistance was still 
more obstinate, and the force was obliged to remain on 
the defensive. The Malays made repeated attacks on the 
encampment — in repelling one of which Ensign Walker 
was killed. BeinforcementH, chtefiy of the 46th Madras 
N. I., joined in the course of May ; and on the 15th June, 
Tabo was taken, after a fbefale defence. The Fuighnlu 
and his principal advisers fled for refiiga to the neighbour- 
ing states. The distriot was taken possession of, and 
placed nnder the mani^ement of fifteen difil^rent Fang- 
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hulos, in pl«o« of the fugitiva, and the peoplo Aatlty BOOE III. 
■ettleid into order and obedience. Abdrol Sayid surren- amir, til 
dered hinuelf imoonditionally, in 1834, Eind was allowed ^^— 
to remain at Malacca, upon a penaion, on oondition of hia '^^■ 
furnishing seouritiea for hie peaceable behaviour. Tran- 
quillity was thna restored to the peninsula after a loss of 
life and vaste of expenditure, which might, perbape, bare 
been avoided by a more conciliatory course of proceeding 
in the first instance, and by a more efficient ^>(dioation 
of military fi»oe when it was resolved to hays recourse to 
coercion.' The justice of the claim in which the quanel 
originated, rested upon the same grounds as tbe occupation 
of Malacca — the power of the intrusive Government, 
- whether Forti^uese, Dutch, or English, to compel the 
people to obey its orders. The value of the demand, was 
a poor compensation for the cost of enforcing it : but the 
annexation of Nauing to Malsoca was pohtioally advan- 
tageous to the latter ; and the population of the former 
has evidently benefited by tbe change of adminiatration.* 

Beturoiug to the proper limits of British India, and 
crowing over to tbe western frontier, we find the districts 
in the south in a state of protracted and lawless disorder, 
arinng from causes not very easy to trace, but acquiring 
intensity and permanence Jrom tbe undecided and pro- 
crastinating policy of tbe British Government, and tbe 
mistaken economy of reducing its military strength below 
the amount required to awe and control the barbarous 
t>order tribee, incapable of uoderstanding the obbgation 
of the engagements which had been oonti«cted with them 
from time to time, and chafing under the restraints of 
civilised society, nhicb it was prematurely attempted to 
impose npon their lawless habits. As long as a strong 
curb was maintained upan the Koles and Bangas of 
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BOOK III. Skiabhftipiir uid Singblium, by the Bnperintendence of 
CHAT. vu. a PoUtict^ Af^t, who was empowerod to interfere kuthoii- 
— — tativelj for the preaerration of internal peaces and had 
mi. at his disposal a militaiy force sufficient to overawe the 
refractoiy, some degree of order was maintained, and 
moat of the Eole diatriota enjojed a condition of pro- 
gressive prosperity. When the powers of the agent were 
curtailed, and the troops on the frontier reduced, Uie 
barbarous tribes relapsed into the indulgence of their 
former propensities, and abandoned the labours of the 
plough for the more exciting avocations of plunder and 
bloodshed, until their excesses compelled the QovemmeDt 
to recur to the only means bj which they were to be 
repressed, effective aupervision, and an adequate military 
establishment. 

Towards the end of 1829, disturbances commenced in 
Sambhalpur, arising from a quarrel between the agricul- 
tural Eolea and their Raja. They were appeased for a 
time by the mediation of the officer commanding the 
Bamgech battalion. At the close of the following year, 
tiioy revived ; the head-men of several of the dependant 
dishicts of Sambhalpur, complaining that the promise of 
the local government to mplace them in the possession 
of lands which they had lost in opposing the Mahrattas 
had never been fulhlled. The right of the reigning Raoi 
was at the same time disputed by various clumants, and 
she had become unpopular bj the partiality which she 
displayed towards her own relatives, and the exclusicm 
from office of those of her late husband. Her uncle, who 
was her chief minister, had rendered himself particulu-ly 
obnoxious by the rigour with which he exacted the payi 
ment of the pubhc revenue. Hie discontented Ryots 
took up arms, and, sssemhling in great numbers, threatened 
to attack the capital, from which they were diverted by 
the interposition of the Agent, through whose mediation 
the lands were restored to their original possessors, and 
the minister was dismisBed. It was necessary, however, 
to station a military force at Sambhalpur for its security, 
and ultimately to remove the Rani, who was evidently 
unable to keep her turbulent subjects in order. She was 
placed upon n pension ; and Narayan Sing a relation of 
the last Bajo, was elevated to the government. 
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SItoiily after the settlement of these disordan ia Sun- BOOK It 1. 
bbalpur, or at the ead of 1831, disturbances of a still more cuaf. tii. 

Berious and protracted charaoter broke out amongBt the 

Hubjeots of the Company, and of varioufl petty tributary l^'- 
ohleie, in the province of Chota Ni^ur, comprising, under 
that general designation, the forest cantons of Sirguja and 
Singbhum, as well aa the tract more properly known as 
Chota Nagpur ; having Sambhalpur to the south, and the 
districts of Bamgerh, Hazaribogh, and Falamu on the 
uorth, Burdwan and Midnapore on the east, and the sources 
of the N^rbudda, and part of Nagpur on the west Although 
presenting extensive open and fertile tracts, which were 
partially cultivated, much of the countvy was overspread 
with thicketa, in which the wild tribM of Koles and 
Dangaa resided under the loose authority of Bojput chiefs, 
to whom, they were personally attached. Some of them, 
followed a savage life, dependiog for subsistence chiefly on 
the chase ; but numbers also pursued, with various degrees 
of skill and industry, the occupations of agriculture, from 
the profits of which they paid a limited revenue to their 
chiefs. In the open plains also, and those places which 
were directly under the British authority, besides the 
Kole population, a number of fomiiies from Behar and 
Bei^^ had been eocoureged by the Zemindars to establish 
themselves; and, iu many instances, the hereditary occu- 
pants had been dispossessed in favour of the new settlers, 
in oonsideraticn of the advanced rents which their more 
industrious habits and skilful cultivation enabled them to 
affitrd. The internal government of the several estates was 
generally entrusted to the chiefe ; but the; were required 
to pay a small anuual tribute^ to prevent robbery and 
murder within their districts, and to apprehend and give 
up to the British authorities all fugitives and criminals. 
In the other parts of the province, the judicial and revenue 
regulations of the Bengal Government were in force. This 
state of things was most unpalatable both to chie& and 
people ; the former felt themselves humiliated by the con- 
ditions which made them responsible to the courts of 
justice and police ; and the tributary payments which 
they were called upon to make, pressed heavily upon their 
restricted means, and impelled them to levy exactions from 
their subjects to which they had not been accustomed, or 
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BOOK III. to let the laods to otrangsTB, Kbbribating both to the neoes- 
amir. to. ait^ of complying with the demands of the British QathiI' 
^^— ment, and throwing upon it the whole odium of their 
1"'' prooeedingB. It ia not unlikelj also, that the extortionate 
and inaolent oonduot of the auboT>diiw(B nativs revBoue 
and police officers tended to t^graTata the disoontent of 
the Koles ; and their anger and appreheawon wntt excited 
by reports, diligentlj disseminated by the ohiefe, that it 
was the intention of the Briti^ OoTemment to expel them 
from the lands they oultivsted, in behalf of the settlers^ 
against whom they hod already occasion to cherish senti- 
ments of jealousy and hatred, From these and other 
exciting causea, the precise character of which conld not 
be ascMiAined, and which was perhaps scarcely known to 
theKolea themselTea, an almost nniversal rising took place 
the first efforts of which fell especially upon the poacoable 
inhabitants, and the foreign settlers, whose fields were laid 
waste, and Tillages set on fire, and who were ruthlessly 
slaughtered by the inAiriated barbarians.' From these 
ontrages the insurgents proceeded to attack such of the 
chiefe as had been most oppresBive in their exactions, or 
against whom their fury was directed by the maohinBtions 
<^ some among the Zemindars, who availed themselres e{ 
this opportunity to gratify an ancient feud, or to wrest 
from their neighbours a portion of their estates, by turning 
upon them, through fniae and malicious reports, the whole 
torrent of popular indignation. Although theOoTemment 
of Bety^ acknowledged no obligation to protect the Zemin- 
dars of Chota Nagpur against each other or their subjects ; 
yet even its cold and selfish policy was roused to the 
necessity of interference by the impossibihty of confining 
the outrages perpetrated to the estates of the dependent 
(diiefa, and their menaced extension to the British districts 
on the one hand, and those of the Baja of Nagpur on the 
other. As the Baja of Singbhum, Achet Sing, was sus- 
pected of having been concerned in instigating the distur- 
bances, for the furthacance of his own designs against his 
neighbour, the Raja of Korsama, he was apprised, that, 
unless he maintained tranquillity within his own bound- 
aries, and refrained from molesting the adjacent distri<rti^ 

' Frum sight handrcd to n Ihouund Kltlcn from tlis nunandlng; dlitilt^ 
wan Mid to bare liaaii mBrdcnd or tsrnt In ^sir houM. 
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the GoTemicent would take the mam^ement of Singbhum B( 
mto ita own h&nda ; and at the aune time troops were ci 
daspfttehed from Bamgerli, Diuapore, and BenareB ; and a ~ 
reepeotable fbree was ooUeeted at Petburia, under the 
general direction of Captain WilkinEMm, the political 
agent.' In the campaign gainst the insurgents that 
followed, the military operations were scarcely worthy of 
the designation, being limited to the desultory employment 
of detachments in scouring the country, dispersiDg parties 
of the insnrgenta, surprising their Tillage^ burning their 
huta, and apprehending their leadere. The Koles, although 
they assembled sometimes in cocaldemble nambeni, 
amoimting to several thousands, rarely hazarded an action, 
being, in faet, miserably armed with bowB and arrows and 
axes, and a faw matchlocks, and wholly incapable of with- 
standing regular troope. Some injury was suffered from 
their arrows ; and honiea and men were severely wounded j 
a few of whom died of their wounds.' Of the insurgents, 
great numberB were killed ; and amongst the slain was 
the only leader who made himself of note, Buddho Bhagat ; 
whose village, Slagaon, was surprised by a party ot the 
fiOtb N. I. and a troop of the 3rd Cavalry ; and who, with 
his sons and nephews, and a hundred and fifty of his 
followers, perished in the attack. No loss whatever was 
sustained by the assailants. Similar results attended most 
of the surprines and skirmishes which took place ; and 
there was reason to apprehend that, in some of these a&ir^ 
the Holes were attacked and killed when they were as- 
sembled with the purpose of tendering their submission, 
but had no means of making their purpose known, either 
party being ignorant of the language of the other.' Worn 

' II conilgled at the JOIh RcginisDl H, I., a comtiui; of the 3nd, the Bun. 
gerli bstmion. ■ sqiudniii of Iho iTi Katlre Cn'ulry, ■ Ijrigiilo of Boni, 
ud ■ baij or ImgDlar Hons laX Foot. Umj of tlu chMk >]b fUniUwt 
ccmttiigeiitB- 

» Ensign Wscleod ditd ot a wound recBtwd (Tom in »mi» : but lliB 
oUBkllieBQf Iha wbotecampAignunoEmledlobat BLctBAnMUedudfurty-fOnr 

of an ay»-wltna«. " A miUtllada, bj Iboir ovn BCcoimt four thonund^ but 

bo^dUe Lptenllatd. Tlwr appnttoh ma gndnji]. initU at 1«ngtlt jiboat oan 
hundrtd, more coonnou than the rqt, (una vlthia iDtuket ni^(e, and 
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BOOK lit. out b7 the iDoeosuit puisuitof the militoty detachmeute^ 
CHAP. vu. and oonvlnced of tha hopelessuess of the ntrugglc^ the 
' people at length msnifestad a general disposition to throw 

i^i- themaelves upon the mercy of the QoTemineDt ; and Achet 
Sing and the other chiefs and head-men, intimidated by 
the resolute measures aiopted, lent their aotive aid to 
restore tlie pacification of the province. Quiet was accord- 
ingly re-established, and the troops were withdrawn. Of 
the insurgents who had been taken prisoners, a number 
were detained in custody, and brought to trial before a 
Special Commission, by whom sentence of death was uecea^ 
sarily pronounced upon a considerable proportion. Taking 
into confiideratioD, however, the impulses by which they 
bad been actuated, the sentence was remitted, and a general 
aainesty was proclaimed. The disputes among the chiefs 
which remained to be adjusted, were settled in the middle 
of the following year, at a conference held at Srikola by 
the Agent with all the principal B^as, and landholders, 
and heads of vilifies, when they renewed their promises 
of fealty and submisaion, and engaged to obtain compen- 
sation for the losses inflicted on the orderly portion of the 
population. The arrangements subsequently adopted, to 
which we shall presently advert, coafirmed the impres- 
sion that effected and perpetuated the maintenance of 
peace and order in Chota-Nagpur. 

The eame barbarous races were aLso in a state of tumult 
about the same period in a different part of the country — 
on the confines of Cuttack and Midnapore — excited more 
particularly by false reports, spread among them by the 
agents of one of their chiefs, in order to make them the 
instruments of his designs against another. The Zemin- 
dar of Bamanghati, having acquired extensive influence 
among the Koles and Ooands in that part of the country, 
attempted to throw off his dependonce on the Raja of 
Mohurbhunj, and corumenoicg the usual process of indis- 
criminate devastation, committed acts of outrage on the 
Tillages of the Cuttack province. The Gommiasioner 
having in vain remonstrated against these c 

Tbey ulloited Mm lo ipproicli; »na lo cffcctiml ■« the mi 
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under the necessitj of recourse to militaiy assistanoe, and BOOK IH. 
tba 36tt Bsgiment was despatched from Midaapore. The ohat. vii. 

refractory Zemindar waa then induced to come into camp 

and submit his grievances to the arbitration of the Com- ^*''*- 
missioner, nhich obviated the necessity of active operations. 
The extreme unhealthineas of the country proved, howeven 
more destructive than any hostile force, and such iraa its 
xmsporing severity, that not one officer of the eorps was 
capable of erercising command. Several died ; and the 
rest escaped death only by an immediate return to their 
quarters at Midnapora. The men also suffered, but not to 
the like extent. 

The campaign against the Koles of Chota N^pur had 
scarcely tenninat«d when the presence of the troops was 
required in the adjacent districts of Darahh&m and Man- 
bhfim ; inhabited principally bj the tribe of Choars, 
subject, like the Koles, to Zemindars and Bajas of Rtgput 
descent, and equally addicted, at the instigation of their 
turbulent lords, to the perpetration of outrage and murder. 
The cause of the rising of the Choars was sufBciently clear 
— the strong dislike entertained, by the chiefs especially, 
ftir the judicial regulations of Bengal ; by which their rank 
was disregarded, their privileges circumscribed, their power 
impaired, and they were made personally amenable to the 
processes of the Court and the authority of the Police. 
The people took part with their leaders. The Zemindari 
of Barabhfim had been disputed between two brothers ; 
and had been assigned to the elder by decree of the Court, 
Of the two Hona of the successful competitor, the elder. 
Uanga Qovind Sing, became Baja ; the younger, Madho 
Sing, his Dewan or minister, and he incurred extreme 
nnpoputarity by his extortionate and usurious demands. 
He had also treated his cousin Ganga Narayan Sing, the 
son of the unsucceesful candidate for the Zemindari, with 
peculiar cruelty and contumely ; and had exasperated the 
resentment which the family contention had engendered. 
Determined on vengeance, Oanga Karayan collected a body 
of armed retainers, attacked, and set fire to the official 
residence of the native judge at Barahazar, whom he accused 
of favouring his enemies, killed a number of people, par- 
ticularly Mohammedans, and, forcibly carrying off Uadho 
Sing to the neighbouring hills, put him to death. Notwith- 
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BOOK UL HtandJDg tbeM acts of violenoe, many of the pettf chia& 
<MAP. vn. aitd Choan espouaed his cause ; and he was soon at ths 
^—^^ head of betweau two and three thousand men, in a atrong 
18S2. ^tij almost inacoeHsihle fastneas at Baadi, where he defied 
the. local aathxjiities. After a fruitless attempt against 
Bandi, the setting-iii of the rains compelled the troops 
to quit the field ; and Qanga Naraj&n availed himself of 
the inUrval to assume the title of Baja, and levy contd- 
hutioDS from the surrounding country ; making occasional 
incursions into the districts that continued weU-affected, 
and deBtroying the pohce stations. As soon, however, as 
the season permitted, these ravages were arrested. Tlwee 
regiments of N. L with guns, the Bougeili battalion, and a 
bod; of Irregular Horse and Foot, marched from BancorA, 
at the end of November, against the insurgeote ; and after 
overcoming difficulties, occasioned more by the nature of 
the countrj than the valour of the enemj, captured and 
destroyed the post of Bandi, which Oanga Narayan had 
made his head-quarters. The -chief himself was absent ; 
and soon ceased to be the occasion of further anxietj. 
He had repaired to Singbh^m to raise reinforcements 
amongst the Koles ; and taking part in hostilities set on 
foot b; Achet Sing against the Zemindar of lfaiiui.niaj was 
killed in the affray. TranquiUity was not immediately 
produced by his fkll. Several other chiefs continued 
refractoiy : and it was not until April, 1&33, that they were 
secured, and the disturbed districts were pacified The 
ringleaders were punished ; but the Government of Bengal, 
convinced of the iojudiciousness of attempting to intro- 
duce laws adapted to an advanced stage of civilisation, 
among the ignorant and uncivilised inhabitants of the 
Jungle-Mahals, determined to reUeve them from the opera- 
tions of the Regulations, and they were placed under the 
discretional administration of a Commissioner :' an artanga- 
ment much more intelligible to the people, and better 
suited to their condition, than the more complex and 
vexatious system of revenue and judicial enactments which 
had been the mainspring of their discontent.* 
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The Premdenoy of Mkdtas wu not exempted from inter- BOOS 111. 
rupbioEtB of the public traiiquillit)', and the neoeaait; of obaf.th. 
ewplojing ita troopB in the mainteiuuice or eiteneion of ■ 
its Butboritjr. The Dortheru Circara, as we have before ^^8^ 
had occaBion to remark, present, in the impenetrable and 
insalubriouB thiolceta which clothe the skirts of the eaat- 
era ghat« where thej approach the se«, a convenient 
asylum to fugitivea from the deoreea of juetice or Irom 
the etringencj of the fiscal ezactiona of the state. To 
maintain themselTes in their retreat, theee outlaws, when 
possessed of infiuence, assembled round them parties of 
the hill tribes, or of refugees of an inferior order ; and 
issuing from their fastnesses, levied contributions or com- 
mitted iSTages along the districts lying contiguously to 
the mountains. This state of things having continued 
for some time almost with impunity, it was resolved by 
the Madras OovenuDent, at the end of 1832, to attempt 
its extinction ; and troops were posted in the hills, in 
euf&oient strength to guard the passes and prevent the 
incursionB of the marauders, and when favourable oppor- 
tunities offered, to dislodge them &om their bauntji and 
apprehend or slay them. These measures were in some 
degree eucceasfuL Payak Bao, one of their principal ahiefs, 
was compelled to fly into the Hyderabad country ;' 
another, Yintbhadra BaJ, a desaendant of the Biya of 
Vimanagaram, was taken and imprisoned for life ; and a 
consideTable number of their adherents were seized, of 
whom about thirty were seutenoed to death : the rest were 
subject to penalties leas severe. Other tumulte, which 
arose at Palconda, were suppressed with like vigour ; and 
quiet waa restored in the southern division of the pro- 
vince. Presently afterwards, iuaubordinatioQ, with ita 
ordinary oonoomitanta of plunder and massacre, manifest- 
ed itself in Kimedl, a dependency of Qanjam, where the 
■ Bisayis or cultivators of the hills, rose against their Baja, 
and soon extended their ravages into the adjacent di»- 
triots, where a portion of the 4lBt regiment waa the only 
force in the field. A detachment of that corps, having 
been led agunst Jeringhy, the chief town of the insu^ 
ents, was successfully opposed. Major Baxter, who com- 
manded, was wounded mortally, and the detachment was 

> He ni Uk<n tKo jtm afltnurdi, In 1834, and executed. 
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BOOK III. obliged to retreat BeiitfoToementai were apeadilj d&> 
CHIP. Til. spatched ; and miliUrj operations were carried on vitti 

■' an activitj which sood produced the desired effects. The 
'^^ leaders of the iueumctiou were apprehended and puitished, 
and the people submitted. 

Although not ezaotlj of the character of an infraction 
of domestic peace, yet the situation of the principality of 
Mysore, and its iatimate coonection with Uke Fremdency 
of Fort St. Oeorge, identified the disorders by which it 
wos disturbed with those of Madras, aud led to its becom- 
ing in a still greater degree, an intc^al portion of the 
Presidency. As long as the sdminiBtration was conducted 
by the abilities of Pumia, who had been given to the 
minor B^a bs Dewan, Mysore became one of the meet 
flourisbiiig of the native principalities. The people were 
contented and prosperous ; the assessniente were light and 
regolarly realised; the revenues eiceeded the disburse- 
ments ; and, upon the retirement of the minister in 1611, 
there was a 1«^ accumulated balance in the treaaurj. 
The Buccessorof Ptiraia, Iiinga Raj, had neither his talenta 
nor his influence ; and the Raja, arrived at mature years, 
spumed at advice or control. Although not destitute of 
ability, he was indolent, dissolute, and profusely eitravB' 
gant, lavishing his wealth upon unworthy fevouritea, and 
upon the Brahmins, for whom he entertained a supersti- 
tious veneration, and in whose favour he largely alienated 
his revenue. The hoards of the former administration 
rapidly disappeared; heavy embarrassments were con- 
tracted, and the establishment suffered to fall into arroar. 
The revenues declined ; and to compensate for the defici- 
ency, immoderate eiaotiona were levied upon the people, 
which were i^gravated by the comipt and oppressive 
practices of the colleotora. The consequences of tbis 
mismanagement were brought to the notice of the Baja 
by the Resident repeatedly, but to little purpose, until 
18SS, when Sir Thomas Uunro deemed it advisable to visit 
Mysore, and express in penoo to the Raja the sense enter- 
tained by the Qovemment of Fort St, George of his pro- 
ceedings, and insist upon hia adaption of measures of 

• DdHhmsali of the ttb, lift. 41it, inft 49th RcgimBDli, ■ cmopwiT ot 
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reform. Complianoe was rendily {vomked ; uid for some BOOK m. 
time a better Bjstem wna pursued ; bj whiob the smount obat. tii. 
of dabt was reduced tuid the expenditure diminished. The ^— ^— 
Baja, however, booh relapsed into his former prodigality, ^*^- 
and by his ezsotioos, foroed the people into acts of insub- 
ordination. Repeated insurrections took place among the 
Byots, in which the rerenue officers of the Raja w 
dered or driven oat of the country ; and the dist 
by which Myaore waa diatraoted, began to extend into the 
Company's territories. The interference of the Resident 
occasionally succeeded in quieting the people and in ob- 
taining a more equitable adjustment of their assesaments ; 
but the quiet was only temporary ; and recurrence to a 
course of extortionate demanda provoked the cultivatora 
to a renewal of resisfAnce. Personal and political intereete 
-were finally mixed up with the grievances of the people, 
and were the souroe of still more aUrming diaturbuioae. 

The province of Nagar/ forming one of the fbur prin- 
cipal diviaiona of Mysore, situated on its weatem borders 
had been goverued with almoat absolute sway by the Foj- 
dar, Bam Bao, a foveurite of the Baja ; who not only 
exercised intolerable oppression over the Ryota, but en- 
couraged any acts of violence or abuao of authority from 
which he might reap pecuniary profit. Oomplainta ad- 
dressed to the Baja were unavtulin^ as the intoest of Ram 
Rao, and hia oonneotiona at court, precluded all hope of 
redress. At last, in 1830, unable to bear the tyranny of 
their Fojdar any longer, the Byots assembled in arms, and 
invited the peasantry of the other provinces to join them. 
'Many obeyed the aummona ; and the insurgents were 
aided by Rangopa Noik of Tarukeri, who, with the head- 
men of Nagar, bad, in the preceding year, set up a pre- 
tended descendant of the family* which had formerly ruled 
over the province, in the person of a peasant, Boodi Bas- 
wapa of Ealadi, who had obtained &om the spiritual guide 
of a former Raja the aignet of the chief ; and tiiey pro- 
fosaed to acknowledge him aa their lawful and hereditary 
jninoe. The Biga of Hyaore endeavoured to oUay the 

' Or more properly, Bodooro. Tin bum wu chUKSd ifter Ut eonfpiHt br 
Hjdcr, ta B;der-Nagu. or Cllr of Myier. Ttas titt pirt ol Cha term haa tou 
dropped, aod Nagar "the city," ilane relilned. Wllki'i Ujaon, L VI. 

iWUki'tKytore.!. M. 
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BOOK III. disoontent bf adTonciag to the confines of the district uid 
CHAP. VII. professing his roftdinesa to receive and attend to the coni- 
■ — plaints of the people ; but, at the aame time, officers were 
1S38. seQt iQto Nagar with orders to punish and put the iiwnr- 
gents to death. As these meafures wera ineffeotivc^ a 
strong bod; of Mjeore troops — eight hundred fiegukr 
Infantrj', six hundred Silladhsr Horse, seven hundred 
Peons armed with matchlocks, and four guns — accom- 
panied and directed bj Lieutenant Rochford, an officer of 
the Resident's escort marched into the district, took the 
fort of Kumar Droog, and defeated a considerable bod; of 
the rebels at HoneU;. In these actions, a number of pri- 
soners were token, of whom a hundred were executed. 
The force then marched to the fort of Nagar or Bednore, 
which had been occupied bj the insurgents, and where 
they had hanged a number of the revenue officers, mostly 
Brahmins, towards whom the inhabitants entertained a 
violent antipathy, not only as sufferers from their unmer- 
ciful eitortiima, but as followers of a different form of 
religious foith, being chiefly Lingaits. N^jar was found 
deserted. Chandraguti, a strong post on the north fron- 
tier, was next captured ; but the insurrection was unsub- 
du«d ; and although the peasantry began to be intimidated 
and to return to their cottages, the pretender, supported 
by Bangapa with his son and nephew, Eanumiq)a and 
SuijiQ)a Nftiks, being joined by adventurers from the 
southern Mahratta country, and by the armed Peona of 
Mysore who cherished a feeling of attachment to the 
Fohgars, their ancient lords, continued at the head of a 
force which the unaided means of the Baja of Mysore were 
unable to contend with. Two regiments of N. I, the 
IGth and 24th, had already been despatched to the scene 
of action ; and a third corps, the 9th, with two companies 
of his Majesty's 62nd, a squadron of the 7th Native 
Cavalry, and a brigade of guns, with the Mysore contin- 
gent, was despatched, under the command of Colonel 
Evans, in the beginning of 1831, from Bangalore. ^» 
first movements were unsuccessful ; and a check was 
sustained at Fattehpett, which induced Colonel Evans to 
fall back to Slmoga, where the division was concentrated 
and whence it again advanced to Kagar, accompanied hy 
the Beeident and Dewon, who circulated a proclamation 
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inviting the cultiyatora to come in and represent their QOOK IIT; 
grieTanoes, and promising them redress. The invitation cdap. tii. 
was promptlj accepted, although the Ryots declared that ■ 

they had been treated with more humanity and justice bj 1^3- 
Tipu than bj the Raja. A conciliatory investigation en- 
sued. Liarge remissions of revsnue arrears were mad^ 
and numerous abuses were corrected. Entire conridence 
nas manifested in the British officers ; none in those of 
the Raja ; and by the exertions of the former, tranquillity 
was in some degree restored. The main body of the 
troops returned to Bangalore ; leaving the 9th Regiment 
and the Mysore troops in the province. The Poligars con- 
tinued in arms ; and although not in any considerable 
force, were not reduced till some time afterwards. In the 
mean while, the univeisality of the disaffection and the 
evident incapacity of the ruler, rendered it manifest that 
no hope of permanent pacification could be entertained as 
long as the Riya was entrusted with the administration ; 
and it was resolved by the British Qovemment to enforce 
those stipulations of the treaty of 1799, which provided 
for its conditional assumption of the entire management, 
of Uysore. The Raja was accordingly divested of all 
political power, and the principaUty was placed under the 
authority of a Commissioner, assisted by four Superin- 
tendoiti^ for the divisions of Bangalore, A^tagram, Nagar, 
and Chittledroog : a pension was assigned to the Raja 
equal to one-fifth of the nett revenue. The administra- 
tion of tiie country was unchanged in other respects, 
being carried on by native officers, and on the same prin- 
ciples which had been previously in practice, under the 
general control and direction of the Commisasioner and 
hia assistants, subject to the authority of the supreme 
Government.' 

The revolution thus effected in Mysore, waa followed by 
a still more radical change in the constitution of the petty 
principality of Coorg, which waa converted by the depo- 
sition of its Riya into a province of the PreMdency of 
Madras. The Raja of this small mountainous district, 
lying between Mysore and Malabar, ViraRajendraWudiyar, 

' TtMM artsngements wen nisda with th» eontoTrmce tai BiHjODn of tlw 
Home inlliorittM. See lett*™ from the Conrt of Director! to Fort St. George, 
6th Harcb. ISSl, md Gth Uirch, 1U3. Report C«n. H. of C— Political 
Jtm- VI. p. t>. 
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BOOK HI. luid for some time paat been in the faobit of perpetrating 
CHAP. Tu. acta of outrage and farocil;, which, oould be accounted for 
- only by the imgOTemed impnlMS of iuaauitj : not only 

^^^' were the offioem in his service put to death by hia orders 
without aoy apparent offence, but the inmatea of his 
palace and bis nearest relations were not spared in his 
parozysuiB of cruelty ; in the fa^ht of which he performed 
the office of executioner, and with hia own hands mutilated 
and murdered in the most aaTage manner the unhappy 
objects of hia frantic fury.' He had long cherished a 
vehement animosity against the En^iah, and bad strictly 
prohibited all iateroourse with the British territories or 
Mysore. No person was permitted, under the penalty of 
deaths to leave Coorg ; and no stranger was suffered to 
oroea its borders except those who bad signalised them- 
selves as the opponents of the British Qoremment — like 
the rabactory Poligars of Nagar. In tiiia mood, hia reaent- 
ment was inflamed by the flight of his aister and her 
husband, both of whom be had threatened to put to death ; 
but whO'foundashelter from his fiiryunder the protection 
of the Resident of Uysore. It was in vain that efforta 
were made to bring him back to the unicable terms which 
' hod been maintained with his predecessors, and to prevail 
on him to refrun from those exccssoa which bad made him 
a terror to his family and his pe<^ie. A British officer was 
despatched with these objects from Mysore to Modhukairk, 
but the mission was unavaUing.* The Iti^a obstinately 
refused to aUow any intercourse between Coorg and the 
adjacent provinoes, and insisted on hia aiater and brother- 
in-law being given up to his revenge^ There was reason 
also to suspect the Baja of secret oommimioation with the 
Baja of Mysore^ eioiting him to resist the British Govern- 
ment, and of employing emissaries to seduce the native 
troops at Bangalore from their allegiance ; in consequence 
of which a plot was oonoerted by a few desperate and dia- 
afieoted individuals to seise the fort of Bangalore^ murder 
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tlieir European ofGceTH,iiud subvert the CompcuiT's govern- BOOK 111. 
ment. The plot was brou^t to the knowledge of the chap. tu. 
authorities bj wme of the Bipfthis who remained fiuthful . i.. — 
to their employers, and the goilty Buffered the juat retri- 18B0. 
bution of thw offence." Without chargiug the Eaja of 
C<Ka^ with being acoeraory to this conepimcj ; ' there was 
■ufBcaent reason in hia prohibitioa of all friendl; inter- 
caurae, end in the tenour of his commimicatioiis with the 
British Qovenunent, to treat him ue a^publio enemy, whose 
independence was incompatible with the eeeuritj of the 
British possessions in his neighbourhood ; and it was 
ooiisequently restored to occupy the principality, and annex 
it to tixe territory of Madras. A proclamation was issued, 
declaring that " the conduct of the B^ had rendered him 
OBWorthy of the Mendship and protection of the British 
Qovemcient ; that he had been guilty of oppression and 
cruelty towards his eubjeota ; and had assumed an attitude 
of defiance and hostility towards the firibisb Oovomment ; 
received and encouraged its proclaimed enemies ; addressed 
letters to the Qovemment of Fort St. Qeorge and to the 
Oovemor-Oeneral replete with the most insulting expres- 
sions ; and had placed under restraint an old and faithful 
servant of the Company who had been deputed by the 
Commissioner of Mysore to open a friendly negociation : for 
which offences Vira Bqendra was no longer to be considered 
Baja of Coorg. An army was about to march against him, 
wluch would respect the persons and property of all who 
were peaceably disposed ; and such a system of govern- 
ment would be estaUished as might seem best calaulated 
to secure the happiness of the people."^ 

In order to carry out the purposes of the British Govern- 
ment, now under the immediate direction of the Oovemor- 
Oeneral, who had oome from Bengal to Madras more 
conveniently to superintend the difibrent financial arrange- 
ments then in progress, and who was now resident at 
Bangalore^ four several divisions were ordered to enter the 
province from as many different points : one from the 
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BOOK 111. east, commanded by Colonel Lindeuj ; ' one from the 
cair. vu. west, bj Coloiiel Foulis ; ' one from the north, by Colonel 

Waugh,' with a supplementary division under Lieut.-C<^ 

1^3. Jackson, from Bangalore ; ■ and the fourth, conaiating of 
the Wynad Bangers, under Captain M in chin, from the 
west. Colonel Lindeaaj, who held the general command, 
oroaaed the Eaveri on the 2nd of April ; dispersing a small 
bod; of the enemy, who appeared disposed to contest the 
passage. On the 5th, after two marches, rendered difficult 
by the nature of the route, the ghat of Arany was forced, 
after a slight oppoaition ; and on the following morning the 
column entered Madhukaira, the capital of Coorg frcHn 
which the Baja had retreated. A second division of the 
eastern column, under Lieut. -Col. Steoart, which marched 
from Periapatom on the Ist, aiso crossed the Eaveri on the 
2nd, after putting a body of the enemy to flight. On the 
following day a stockade of some strength, commanding 
the road, was carried after aslight resistance. On the 6th> 
the column advanced to Kajendrapett ; skirmishing on its 
march with the Coorgs posted amidst the thickets, bat 
without experiencing any serious loss. On tlie 6th, it 
rejoined Colonel Lindesay at the capital.' 

The western colunm, commended by Colonel FouHs, 
oved from Cananore on the 30th March, and arrived on 
the 2nd April at a small river, driving across it a party of 
the enemy i in which service Lieutenant Erskine of His 
Mi^esty's 48th Regiment was killed. On the 3rd, the divi- 
sion eipetienced a resolute resistance, having to carry two 
strong stockades, and to dispute every foot of road op a 
narrow path, obstructed by felled trees and skirted by- 
jungle. The troops bivouacked at the foot of the ascent 
to Hugal Ghat; the passage of which was effected on the 
4th, with considerable labour, but without further oppo- 
sition.* On the Gtb, the troops moved to Virarajendrapett, 

Col. Sienait, olio «ii Aiiaihcd lo lliii divislou, hud i;iari of the SOUi, uid the 
4111 uid SMh, N. I. 

' HlB UiOetl)''! <Slh, SOIh, N. 1., and eeUU> ct Nitlce Aiimtrj, -Kitb fonr 
AUDI »Dd a pai^ of Sappen and Hloers. 

s Hia U>lut)^> acih aod the Stb, and Strt lieglmentg, N. I., one company 

• I>oiochinfni of hisMsJcsij'aJSlli and 40lh Uegtnienl, N. I. 

' Ko iftlteraoi meiiwerekJlltd In Ihiidltiilon; a few mil/, prlvalea, «»re 

killed ; two offlceia and ttalilf men, woundnl. 
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where the; met Colonel Steuart'a detachment. On the BOOK III. 
7th, the force halted at Uatramoodj, within eight miles of chap. ni. 
the capital, now in the posaesaion of Colonel Lindesaj'. ■^— ^~ 

The northern column, under Colonel Waugh, waa less '■*'*■ 
succesaful than the j>reoeding, and sustained a oheok, 
attended with henv; loss. Having entered the Coorg teni- 
torf on the Ist of April, the division adranoed to lUbata 
OD the 2Dd, through a difBcult oountr;, and harassed on 
ike flanks and rear bj parties of the enemy sheltered by 
the thickets : a breast-work on the sammit of a steep 
ascent was carried with some loss ; the Coorgs, commanded 
bj Kongal Naik, one of the refractory Poligars of Temkeri, 
behaving with resolution. They then fell back to a still 
more defensible position — the pass of Bak — which, pre- 
aenting almost insuperable natural obstacles, was rendered 
■till more arduous by a seriee of formidable stockades. 
On the following day the force moved at daybreak, and 
after slowly winding its way up a atoep ascent and through 
«n almost impermeable forest, arrived about noon within a 
short distance of the works, which consisted of lateral 
palisades following the slope of the hill, and terminating 
near the summit in b strong transverse barrier. The side 
works were masked by large trees ; the front had s apace 
cleared, forming a sort of glacis — an enemy was therefore 
exposed as he advanced against it to a cross-fire in flank, 
aa well as a direct discharge in front. 

In order to avoid exposing the troops to the consequences 
of a forward movement, the advance, consisting of a de- 
tachment of H. M. 66th, and a pu'ty of the 3iat Madras 
N. T, with pioneers, which had been reiuforoed with the 
light company of the 65th and the 9th N, L, was ordered 
to break off into two columns diverging to the right and 
left, through the forest, so as to assault the lateral stock- 
ades from the rear. After toiling with great labour through 
the thicket, the two parties, either from having missed 
their way, or from having been misled by the treachery of 
the guides, issued together on the same spot, within a short 
distance of the transverse barricade. They were allowed 
to approach it ; but were then assailed by a munlerotu 
discharge, by which the foremost were knocked down. The 
two companies of the 66th and the detachment of the 31st, 
nevertheless, persisted in attempting to force their way 
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BOOK IlL tbroogh Aa buriowlu in froat ; but Um enemy's fir» 
cour. Tu, b«auii« bUU more insupportaUe ; and after Buffering 
~^— ^— sevete^, the Hwrnilintn were loifooi to retire. A reinforce- 
1884. meat <^ the fiSth mts aent to their aid, and was aocompa- 
nied b; the eommanding officer of the r^ment, Colaa«l 
MiU. The troops again advanced to the prindpal barrier 
and endeavoured to oany it bj eectlade ; but the attempt 
ended in the death or diaablii^ of the assulanta ; and 
after a fhiitleu persiatence in the attack, and the loas of 
many officen and men, the party was compelled to retreat. 
The Coorga sallied forth in pursuit, and with their large 
kniTea d o Bpatched the wounded or wearied, whom thej 
OTerto<^ ouUl the pursuit was checked by covering parties 
sent from the oamp. In this unfbrtunate affair Colonel 
Hill td the Sfitb, Ensign Robertson of the 9th N. I, and 
K^isign fitlbingttm of the 3lBt N. L, and thirty-Bii niXk- 
OM&misBioned officers and privates were killed, and ux 
offioera and one himdred and twenty men were wounded. 
In oonsequence of this repulse, Colonel Waugh deemed it 
eqwdient to &11 back to Rabsta, where the brigade re- 
mained BDoamped until the more fortunate movements of 
the HuccesBful oolunms had cleared the road for its advance 
to Madhukura.' 

The Western Auxiliary cfdumn moved on the 2&th 
Uarch, and on the following day arrived at Komli, where 
it baited — having undergone unusual fatigoe from the 
difficulties of the aaoent. Seevming the advance, the 

■ Offldkl dcipitcli of Lleolenint.Colonel Wui|di, UodUiIt AOxOb Jonnul, 
Tol. XV., M 1 tin, NuWlTC of Cipliin Hulctaluoii, of fb* (lit, lUd. tsI. 
ZVI,, IM. A numlTc of tbe miUio 1* gfna ts mlnnta detail, ud cioept 
with Mme qnettloiuible uhiMUoiu of pnKnil compUcencT, lUh emr m^- 



mutorUHNOi. AceordlDgto blm, tbB tiUon im Id k great dcfna 
— ^ to the injodtdona pndplnuMj of the Brigidler. who ordered Ibe ettUk 
la ha nude hsfcn Oie poilUaii had been uffldaiillj nconiutlnd, ud In oppo- 
■tthmtotbeadvlccof IhaComtaaDder or tbaftdruue.iuid or Colonel Mill; ud 
nvtlf tathemticandDclor the Slpihti of the Mh nglment. ' Llnd* AofWiB.' 
Hl*aittBiU»«rtbeinl1it«ncbinicterot th«8iHliii,lio»eTer, lieitnTagiBllr 
tujuit ; uid hlfl enmplulcAtloa of their huerlori^ to Knropeuu, ebmrdly 
ndiiiiinnaed. After ^Tlnf en cufKanttd leeauiil of the part Ukon bf tlw 

Bithe tmi^ In the dlasanlenti of tbelt oOlean dnrinc tb* ti— '-'-'— ' 

0. Berlo w, h » rond iutw — " Lee qniniote mllle Clp^ 

(iielqBaiconibeliQaiMiilkRDIUTlekimKnndno 

QneeolBcknAnKleliqBuidnD bntalllon deCtpAjeaea qiurr^ea 



■fl itnbbom tbln^.'' 

iratfrem--^ -* "■- 

le AsgklN, Mm. U. p. W. 
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column proceeded tioag the road to Beluipett, and on th« BOOK III. 
£M April came in front of a sti^mglj-stockaded post of onAP.Tm. 
the enem J. A partj sent in advance to reconnoitre efiected ^— — 
theobjocti but on itamybftck to camp wasaasailedfrom 1B31. 
the oovN of the dense jungly on either aide by a destmo- 
tive firev ^ whiofa no return oould be made, as the Coorga 
effectuaUj aoreened themselves behind tiio bushes and 
among the trees. A detachment sent to the relief of the 
reconnoitring p«rty retumsd with it to tiie enoao^men^ 
bat not until man; casualties had occurred, and the Sipahis 
had become dispirited hy experience of the disadvantages 
with which they would have to struggle in the rugged 
asoent and intricate thickets through which thej would 
have to force their way, and the murderous buah-fighting 
of the Cooiga, to which they would be exposed with little 
dtanoe of retaliation. The oonsequence was, the desertion 
of many of the native troops and of almost all the camp 
followers, and the privation of the means of carrying the 
baggage and stores of the detachment. It was therefore 
thought advisable to retire to Fadampalli, where supfdiea 
w«re expected. The forward movement was resumed on 
the Bth, and Cokmel Jackson again encamped on the 
ground he had occupied on the 2nd, in advance of Komli, 
to which plaoe, however, he once more retrograded, having 
suffered severe loss from the persevering attacks of the 
enemy, and anticipating their dosing upon his rear and 
cnttir^ off his communications.' No further attempt was 
made to enter Coorg in this direction. Keither was any 
impression made on the aide of Wynad. On the contrary, 
the Cooigs assumed the offensive, and compelled Capta^ 
Minohin to tall back to the chief station, Uanantoddy, to 
protect it against their attacks. Hostilities had in the 
meantime bean brought to a ooncluaion by the occupalitHi 
of the capital 

The spirit displayod by the inhabitants of Cooig in their 
lesistanoo to a force wluch, from its numbere and discip- 
line might have been expected at once to hava over- 
'iriidmed an undisiupUned and imperfectly armed handful 
of barbarians, and the aitcoe« with which thej rqwllad 

■ Ii tlil> iflUr Cm Ion ni thlrtr-tbne kfllMI, ud Ibrtrmne vonnAed, be- 
lUn ainp4killinr>n. Aaiaagit tbt ronner »» Sailfn Jolmitone, tlu N. I. 
]>t«pili:hu or LlsatenuMDolanel Jukssn, Komll, llth Jlpiil, — llDDlliIy 
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fiUOK III. the atUckB of eo msnj of the divisions, were highly oredit- 
cniLF.vsi. ahle to their nationality, and might suggests Buspicion. 

that the B^ja was tesa unpopular with hia people than had 

1831. been represanted. Had he manifeated the like courage, or 
shewn auj militnrj ability iu availing himself of the 
natural defences of his country, the contest might have 
been more serious. The barriers on the east and west 
might have been found as impassable as those on the north ; 
and the mountains and the hills of Coorg might hare been 
defended until the unheal thinees of the advancing season 
had compelled the troops to quit the field, and afforded 
the Baja a chance of obtaining more favourable temos. 
Tira Bajendra, however, was unequal to the crisis he had 
provoked ; and the occupation of Madhukaira waa imme- 
diately followed by the surrender of its prince. He gave 
himself up unconditionally on the evening of the 10th, to 
Colonel Lindeaay, and waa detained a prisoner in his palace. 
He was afterwards removed with hia family to Bangalore, 
and finally to Benarea. The management of the province 
was oonsigned to Lieutenant-Colonel Eraser, as political 
agent, by whom the heads of the villages were assembled 
at Madhukaira and consulted with respeot to the future 
administration. A considerable number of them eipressed 
a desire to be taken under the immediate authority of the 
British Government ; and in compliance with their wishes, 
a proclamation was promulgated, announcing the resolu' 
tion of the GovemoiM3enetal, that the territory heretofore 
governed by Vira Bajendra Wudiyar should be tranaferred 
to the Company. The inhabitants were assured that they 
should not again be subjected to native rule — that their 
civil rights and religious usagea ahould be respected — and 
that the greatest deaire should invariably be shewn to 
augment their security, comfort, and happiness. How for 
these objects have been effected may admit of question ; 
but the province has remained at peace, and the Coorgs 
have shewn no disposition to re-assert their indepen- 

After the close of the Coorg campaign, the Govemor- 
Oeneral proceedM from Bangalore to the Nilgiri biOs 
for the re-estabtiahment of his health ; and while at Utta- 
kamund was joined by Sir Frederick Adama, the Govcoikor 
of Madras, Colonel Dforrison, appointed to the Supreme 
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OouQcil, and Mr. Macaulay, who had been nominated BOOK III. 
fourth or legielative member of Council, under the arrange- oiiai-. vii 
meets adopted in England for the future Qovemment of — — '■' 
Eritiah India. To these we shall have occasion to recur: 1^84. 
such of them as affected the organisation of the general 
administration, the estahhshment of one Supreme Qovern- 
ment of India, vested in the person of the Governor- 
General ; and the constitution of a nevr Fresideucj, that 
of Agra, were announced to the public in a proclamatiou 
dated the 10th July. The eiecutiou of the latter airange- 
mont was suspended until the return of Lord William 
Bentinck to Eeugal, which took place at the end of the 
year. The other proceedings of the Uovemor-General, at 
Uttakamund, were chiefly directed to the reduction of the 
ei.pe!isea of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, which 
8tiE continued to exceed their resources. Authoritative 
promulgation was also given to those provisions of the 
new Charter, which relieved Europeans from the dis- 
abilities under which their settlement had been hitherto 
impeded, and allowed them to acquire a proprietary right 
to landed property. A partial relaxation of the pro- 
hibitory regulations had been previously effected by Lord 
W. Bentinck ; and they had been permitted to hold lands 
on a protracted lease. They were now freed from all 
material restraints ; and the result has shown how little 
WIS ever to have been apprehended from the privilege : 
very few individuals have availed themselves of the per- 
mission ; Europeans in India rarely possessing either the 
inclination to invest capital in landed property, or the 
capital by which alone such property is to be acquired. 
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tiOMf — ExtrtioTiM of th« SuferintendttU, — Ordtr m- 
€tt(dili*h^ — Deaik qflAt Saaa SAun Sing,—ivee«edtd 
by &u Son. — Jodhpur. — Ditputet iefwMH Jfoji Sing 
and Am Chitfi. — Management of MAemara. — Chi^* 
invite Dhokal Sing, — hi* ProgreM, — Baja alarmed.— 
BritUh Qoverxnent interferes, — eavtiouM Character of 
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by British Quarantee. — Death of the Dovoger Rani. — 
Force sent into Sheihawat. — Forte dettroyed. — Bt^ 
protest* against the Expedition, — Am sudden lUnes* and 
J)eath. — Vuivereal euspidon. — Reeignatioti of Jota Ram, 
— . and Semoval of RupA. — Politiail Agent lent to Jay- 
pur. — Bhyri Sai, Manager. — Attaal on the Agent, and 
Murder of Mr. Blake, — traced to Jota Ram, — toAo u 
imprisoned for Lift. — Murderers punishad. — Council 
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of Jfon-lTiterference in r^ard to seaondary Rajpvt 
Stale, — necessarily resumed. — Sirodhi Frontier, — Ad- 
justment of dispute* betvteeT: Bhikaner, Jestdmer, and 
Bahatnaipur. 

THE mtorcoursa mamtuned witJi the N&tive States in BOOK Itl. 
aJliance with the British Qovemment of India during ohap. thi. 

tlie period under review, presents an unfavourable picture 

of the results of thq pohcy pursued by the latter — the 1828-36. 
decline of that salutaiy influence which it had at first 
«xerted for the maintenance of public tranquillity, and a 
tendency to a revival of Uiose disorders which had ooca- 
flioned so much uuseryand desolation in Central BindustAO. 
For a short interval after the close of the Pindari cam- 
pftign, the aaoeodaocy acquired by the British poww, and 
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BOOK III. the subordination of aererBl of the princeB whom it had 
CHAP. Till, seated on their throneB, and whom, in the immaturity of 

their jears or their aovereignty, it was bound to protect, 

1828-35, neither sioit«d any discontent among the native states 
nor diiquieted the consciences of the authorities in Eng- 
land, usoally haunted by the dread of extendiug the 
British territory beyond the limits which ■n-ere set to it 
by the wisdom of Parliament. But with the consolidation 
of the supremacy, the apprehension of its Tisionary evils 
recurred ; and in a short time instructions were reiterated 
to the local govemments to withdraw from all interference 
with the native princes, beyond such as was indispensable 
for the realisation of the tributes they were bound by 
treaty to pay, or to prevent them from going to war with 
each other, and to leave them to the independent and 
nncontroUed exercise of their power is the administratton 
of their own affairs. However mischievous the conse- 
quencei^ and although engendering within tlieir respective 
dominions tumult, anarchy, and dvil war, non-interference 
was to be the rule of the policy which was to be followed 
by the Qovemor-QeneraL The interposition of the British 
Government was to be restricted to the vindication of its 
own pecuniary claims; and the character of an importu- 
nate and self-interested creditor was to be substituted for 
that of a benevolent and powerful protector. These in. 
structions were promptly attended to, particularly by 
Lord W. Bentinck, who entertained the like views of the 
expedience of abstaining from interference with native 
rule. It was found, however, to be extremely difficult to 
desist from intervention. The protection of the British 
dominions from the contagion of contiguous disorder, the 
rescue of friendly princes from the effects of their own 
misconduct^ the impossibility of looking on unconcerned 
whilst a tributary or ally was hastening to destruction, 
and the necessary assertion of its own dignity and au- 
thority, compelled the reluctant Qovemment of India to 
interpose frequently, both with councU and with arm% 
■and placed its conduct in constant contrast to its profes- 
sions. Inconsistency was therefore the main character- 
istic of the proceedings of the Government of Bengal, in 
its transactions with the native principahties beyond its 
own borders; and while it subjeoted them to perplexity 
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and embtuTassment, it impaired the oon^deration and BOOS III. 
weakened the relianoa which, the; liod hitherto entertained chap. yia. 
on its purposes and its power. Nor was this inconsistency — ' 

Mstrioted to the local Government. While urging the 1828-85, 
priniaple of non-interference ns regarded the prinous of 
India, the authorities in England, induced bj considera- 
tions foreign to the interests of British India and originat- 
ing in the jealousies of Etuopean cabinet^ impelled the 
Indian Qovemment into a course of interference which it 
bad hitherto o«ielal\j avoided, and opened sources of 
danger and disaster which its own prudence would have 
shunned. The same policy that was disposed to consign 
Molwa and Bajputana to the renewed horrors of the pre- 
datory system, commanded the OoTemor-General to carry 
his negociations across the Indus, and to establish new 
relations with Sinde and Jiighanistaii. The inconsistency 
was severely punished ; but the results belong to a sub- 
sequent period. We have now only to notice the political 
relations that were maintained between the Native States 
of Upper India and the British Oovemment, to the close 
of Lord W. Bentinok's Administration. 

Upon adverting in the first place to the Uohammedaa 
powers, we find that no change had been made in the 
position of the King of Delhi, whose dissatisfaction was 
still kept alive by the non-compliajioe of the Government 
with his application for an augmented stipendiary grant. 
Finding the Government immovable, His Uajesty had 
appealed to the authorities in En^and, and had depntad 
the celebrated Rommohuu Boy> to advocate his cause. 

I Bimnnbun Rot iw ■ Brilmun.of the moat mpecUble or Kolln Iritis ot 
Banal, ind vu ham In ITSD. In th< Proiince of Bnrdwul. Hli fktlier anil 
ETHndfktlMr bid bald office nnder tbs Kiwabi g{ Bengkl i uiA lo cohKioiiIb- 
tlEin of a ■Imllu' diiUiMtlail, Runmiflinn Rof ma tatj Initrncltil In tsralan 
ud AnUo, wid being of a. amltmpliillfe mi InqolriDs tnin, na led by tba 
itsdjotUMKonnM lookwltb sTenlon « the polj^itarlain «ad UolUiror 
hla eDontrrniBn. To hb Hohtnuneden Btndloa, he added tbo Bcqnlnment of 
Buuerttutd EngUih: ud u he mir to mmheod. In entered Into Iba lerrles 
of Um Qorenunent u ■ vriler u the eOoe of the Collector of Ronnore. 
liiliigi^ildlTtotbefoitof Sewin, or Heed Hethe Anfateat end Trsamrer. 
In etineUnc the eeleem of bla npericir, Xt. I>isl7> hie kmluar Intenonna 
with that K^OanuB eonOrmed him In hh dlateitete' ttie rellgioa of hta fUe- 
luiwn, end In hie deein to ewiken hla cooUiTBien tea aenaeof thedegndtng 



I^Kinlne' 

-doptedfc. , — , r— r — . -- — ^- - - ,-- 

Ihatton of portion! of the VedM enil or VedenCa tracU In Sanicrlt. BeanU, 
end Kngllsh, la which the nnLtj of God waa Inculcated, and a apliitoal lorm 



iea<^ *WU» in one lole Snpreme Belo^ The plan be 

adopted (or thij pnrpoae, Ir --■■■■"---- <-'- ' • — <•' "- ~- 
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BOOK m. As this muoion had not been commtmicated to th« 

(MAT. nn, Gorenior-GeDeral, and had been consequentl; unsanc- 

" tioned, the ohancteF of Bammohiin R07, as the Agoot 

^^^->^ <a the King; was not tteogmaeA in Eoglaiid; and his 

advocaaj was unavailiDg. To mark the displeaaure of the 

Goremment, Lord WiOiam Bentinck, on bis arrival at 

Delhi, in his visit to the Upper Frovincee, declined the 

oaoal interchange of complimentarj viaits, and paaaed tm 

tomrds the mountains without holding an interview witb 

the king. An addition to the pension was sanctioned hj 

the Home authcwities, on emotion that the king dioold 

refrain from urging hia pratenHionH to the revenue of the 

reserved districts ; but as he hesitated to accede to the 

stipulatioD, the increBSed allowance was not granted. 

At a subsequent date, the citj' of Delhi was the aeons 
(^ an outrage of an unusued descriptioD, and of an act of 
retributive justice, unprecedented iu the annals of British 
Indian Judicature. Ahmed Bakhsh Khan, the Nawab of 
Firozpur, of whom mention has been olreadj made, was 
ancceaded bj his eldest son, Shams-udnlin Ehan, as Ntr 
wab. The district of Loharo had been set apart as the 

ronhlp vu enjoined ; tbiu eDdaTODTlDg to eattbliah ft Del&tlal rdl^im 

- , chiefly u 

. _. -EflButCTtallrtoOwirenJIghlenim 

, imdnui Boj BdopCcd la u — '-^ 

ctenuKdln ...i..- — — 

— ,___, which ai«rt 

_le did not, tmarer, wboU^r Kbradon tbt a , __ 

unoiig the foreraiMt In tdTocittng meuuna (Or the Intellectml 
. . J ^. . ..._„ In the i«»l with 
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wUcb he ampartta tbe aMttlon ot (he rite of Snttae. EnCertilnlne 
4e** to Tl^ Enrope, he nthar lll-adTlMdlr vndertiMA tb* eOn of I 
file Unc ot Delhi, wltb irlura he conll here liad no ajrinpUhj, uiil 

IntBreeted raotlTCfl ilone eonld luTB tenifM'' '^'~ ' '- --■»■-'■*-■■ 

rep^red 10 Englaiid, when h» Miired In 
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7 peiiona of nok mud jiaUie 
I IJT ttie oonrtaoutua of bk 

f U^ulHi doctriDM led htm tata > elev 

- Ion, but be iwnr beasie ■ memtar U 

— to the lutttae'oohmriDgwiawbkb It 

, .^ — n> el the Konn. Bli vtoin of nclt^ ilao 

'A him. It flnt, with ttiB llhenl put^, md be menlfflitfrl H ww 

tetemt Id (be qntetlan of FarUoMatUT ntorm ; bnt he lived lone taovA 
fai England to detecl tbe hollowneii of par^ jvotesaiobB, end to nciet Ui 
baTfaw tietn cbeeted Into a bdleT ot tbelr tiacerUy. Bad be retuniad ta 
Boigal. hli conntiT wonld hare ttfMi (be benellt ot bli larcer expotmee 
"■■ --■■-■■- vaa nnfortunatel/ attacked by a frrer 

Bititol.ln September IBM.— 'Pennal 
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appanage of his two younger InYitlMra ; and they no- BOOK IIL 
ooeded to its iadapendent admioistratioii. Th« iijipor- cxAr.yra. 
tionment ms disputed bj tha Nawsb ; and as the distriet " ' ■■ ' " ■ 
appeared to be miamftn^ed, the OoreTBrnent reserved l8W-»« 
that it shoold be placed under the charge at Shama-ud- 
An ; who ma to ailiyw his brothers a penuon proportuiied 
to the nett rerenne of Loharu. This decision was objected 
to by Mr. Fraser, the Political Commissioner and Agist 
of the GoTemor-Oeneral at Delhi ; and the transfer mm 
delayed for further oonaideration. The fiunily dissenaioBB 
had instilled feelings of inveterate animosity in both 
parties, but more especially in tha Nawab, who considered 
that the justice of his daim had been saoctioned by Um 
supreme authority, and was, therefore, no longer liable to 
be disputed. Hegardii^ Mr. Fraser aa the st^e obstaoU 
to bia being put in possession of the disputed lands, Htd 
listening only to his TindictiTe resentmMit, he employed 
an asBassin to take away the life of the Cosamiasioner. 
He had no difficulty in finding a willing instrument among 
his retainers ; and by one of these, Mr. Fraser, when 
returning on horseback to his reeidonoe from a visit to 
the city, was shot. The murderer at first effected his 
escape, but was evorrtuaUy seized and subjected to trial 
before one of the judges of the Sadder Nizamat of Allab> 
abed, Mr. Colrin, who had been deputed to Delhi [to 
cenduot the trial. The guilt of the assassin was ful^ 
proved, and he snf^red the penalty of the law. The par- 
ticipation of the Nawab having been snbetantiated by the 
aridence against his emissary, Shams-ud-din was also 
bronght to trial and convicted, and, notwithetandii^ hia 
rank, hanged as a common malefactor. Although no doubt 
existed of the gnitt of both of the culfoits, the Moham- 
medan population of Delhi evineed a genwal sympatic 
for their fate, and regarded them with almost as profound 
a veneration aa if the; had fallen martyrs in the cause of 
their rehgion,' 

During the life of Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, the heir apparent 
to the throne of Oude had been at violent fetid with his 
father's favourite minister Aga Mir, Moatemed-ud-dowl>, 
and although the breach was apparently healed, and a 

I A puUcolAT ftccoant of U; 
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BOOK III. reoonciliation wm effected before the demijw of the king^ 
iM*r. Tm. the Utter feuing that, after hia death, the minlBter would 
•"-^^ be the object of hia Buooesaor'a pereecutioD, contrived to 
18S8-8S, obtain the eipreaa guarantee of the British QovemmeDt 
for the aecurit; of hia person and propert; ; advancing^ 
on this condition, a crore of rupees aa a loan to the 
Company in perpetuity ; the interest, five per cent, being 
paid to different dependants of his Uajestj, including 
Mostemed-ud-dowla, to whom about a half of the iooome 
was appropriated. The new monarch, Nasir-ud-diQ Hyder, 
appeared at first disposed to forget the animosity of the 
prince, and, retaining Moatemed-ud-dowla in office, treated 
hi in with marked kindness and profuse liberality. As 
Boon, however, as he was satisfied that the British Govern- 
ment would not interfere with his choice of a minlater, 
and that he might safely follow his own inclinations,' he 
threw off the mask — dismissed Moatemed-ud-dowla &om 
his office, and demanded from him the repayment of the 
soma of which it was alleged he had defiiuuded the trea- 
sury, and for which his property was responsible. The 
Minister appealed to the British Government ; and al- 
though it was resolved that he should be made to account 
for the pubhc money which had come into his hands 
subsequently to the accession of Nasir-ud-din, before 
permission was granted him to withdraw into the Com- 
pany's territoriea; yet the immunity which had been 
guaranteed to him was to be maintained for all the 
measures of his administration under the late king, whose 
confidence had never been withheld from him and whose 
concurrence in Ilia proceedings had stamped them with the 
regal sanction. As the object of the reigning sovereign 
was the entire ruin of the obnoxious minister, he warmly 
protested against this decision, and instituted a series of 
vexatious proceedings to gratify his vindictive purposes. 
The project waa steadily resisted; and after a prolonged 
and troublesome discussion, and a moat laborious inves- 
tigation of all the pecuniary demands preferred agtunst 
the ex-minister, he was suffered to retire into the territo- 
ries of the Company ; being still held responsible for any 

Ihe Jlng WIS very nrgenl UiM Aga Mir tluiiad 1» prlTiltly irrestHiuid shippei) 
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ckima wliich might finally be subatsntiated. A milittuy BOOK HI. 
escort was necessary to protect his person and f&tnily cuat. vm. 

against the vengeance of the Icing ; ani under its proteo- 

tion, in October, 1830, he quitted Lucknow and the hope 1828-86. 
of restoration to power, for the humbler but safer enjoy- 
ments of private life at Cawupore. He did act long 
survive hie downfall, dying at that station in Uay, 1832, 
evidently pining for the cares and excitement of office.' 
That he had been guilty of peculation and oppression to 
on eaormous extent was undoubted ; and the British 
Government, fettered by the guarantee which it had in- 
jadioiouslj given him, rendered itself liable to the charge 
of being accessory to a system of both public and private 
spoliation. It was not, however, to punish extortion or 
to redresa wrongs, that the king pursued his minister's 
offences ; it was merely to satiate personal hatred, which 
was to be appeased oidy by the destruction and probably 
the death of Moatemed-ud-dowla. The dismissal of the 
minister was far from conducive to the improvement of 
the administration. The king declared it to be his inten- 
tion to become bis own minister ; but, ignorant of affairs, 
and addicted to dissolute habits, the effect of this detet^ 
mination was to throw the power into the hands of 
disreputable and incompetent persons, the associates of 
his dissipation, or ministers of his vices ; and as venal as 
iaefflcient. Their unfitness for the duties entrusted to 
them was so palpable and mischievous, that the Resident 
was instructed to decline any communication with the 
king through their instrumenWity, and to refrain from all 
mtercourse imtil a respectable ajid responsible minister 
should be nominated. After much hesitation, Nasir-ud- 
din recalled the minister whom his father had discarded 
in favour of Aga Mir, and invited Hakim Mehdi All Khan 
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BOOS III. to quit his ujhim »t Purnkhabnd, and resume the con- 
cur, rat. doot of publio Bf&im The Remdeat, Mr. Hftddock, opposed 
■ hia elsT&tion, undsr mi imprMBion tint Hakim Mefadi 

iS3S-t6, ^ffjj decidedlj inwii^^*! to tike Britiah ftUiurce ; but the 
QoTemmeat, ■uticipkting unpiMiaat beaeflts from hia 
acknowledged abilities, coocorred in hia nomination.! Hia 
reotontion to power waa followed hj raeamna (rf a bene- 
ficdal tendency. The financea were imptVTad, the expenses 
dimiiuBlied, the oorrupt practicea, which had diverted a 
large portitai of the public receipts into the bands of 
individual courtiers, or the inmatea of the Harem, were 
checked; and the sjatem of fanning the lerenue was 
exchanged, as opportunitv offered, for direct coHectioii by 
officera appointed bj the minifiter — an arrangement which 
bad been vainly ni^ed npcn tbe two last princes of Oude. 
Theae reforms were not, however, capable of immediate 
influence, nor could thej be carried into effect without 
oonaiderable opposition, l^e state of tbe kingdom waa 
therefore slonlj ameliorated ; and, acoording to tbe r^>ort 
of tbe Besident, it bad reaobed so inouiable a stage <^ 
decline, that notblng but tbe awumption of tbe adminia- 
tration for a aeaaon could preserve it from utter ruin.* 
Although differing from Ur. Maddoek in his estimate of 
tbe character and intentions of tbe minister, tbe Govet>- 
noi^eneral concurred in his views of the necessity of 
interference ; and, in April, 1831, when at Luoknow, on 
hia visit to the Upper Provinces, the king was distinctly 
ftppriaed by Lord W. Bentinok, in a speech composed for 
the occasion and afterwards communicated in writing 
that, unless bis territories were governed upon other 
principles than those hitherto followed, and the prot^rity 
of the people made tbe principal object of his administra- 
titoi, tbe precedents afforded by the principalities of the 
Dekhin, tbe Camatic and Taiyore, would be applied to 
tbe kingdom of Oude ; the entire management of the 
country would be vested in British functionaiies ; and 
the sovereign would he transmuted into a pensioneT cf 
tbe State. These menocea stimulated the minister to 
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mcse Mieigetio efforts, and intimid&ted the king into a BOOK IIL 
temporary aoquieaceQce ; but, after a wtiile, the impression oba». Tm. 
on the mind of the latter became leas vivid, and the ^— ^— 
measures of Hakim Mehdi were obstructed bj the eam^ 1B28-^ 
aniater influence bj which thej were formerlj impeded. 
Id this diSooltj, he applied to the Besideut for counsel 
and aupport, and the application was oatensibly repeated 
by the king. With admirable inconaistency, the Besideut 
waa restricted from compliance. The principle of non- 
inierference was pleaded as the ground of the refusal ; 
and the Cabinet of Lucknow, while made responsible to a 
foreign funotionary for the consequences of its domestic 
policy, waa forbidden to expect any asaiatance from him. 
in averting their oocurrenoe. It was in vain that Hakim 
Mehdi appealed to the engagement entered into with Lord 
Wftllesley, binding the Sritish Qovemment to afford its 
counsel aad advice ; and argued that from the recent 
language of the Qovemor- General, it was to be concluded 
that the obUgation was still in foroe. It was in vain, also, 
that he maintained that by holding back when the Native 
Government was anxious to advance, the British Oovem- 
ment took npon itself the responsibility of continued 
maladminiatration, "for he," observed Hakim Mehdi, "who 
sees a blind man on the edge of a precipice, and will not 
put forth a band to hold b'"' baok, is not innocent of his 
deetniotion." The Qovemor-General was not a man to 
be easily moved from a position he bad once taken up ; 
and the principle of non-interference for any friendly 
purpose, was rigorously prohibited. At the same time 
reports most unfuvourable to the condition of Oude, were 
transmitted to the authorities at home ; and they were 
recommended to adopt, eventually, one of three wuraes ; — 
to withdraw the subsidiary force and the Kesident, and 
leave the country to the imcontroUed dominion of the 
Sovereign ; to impose upon the latter a minister, selected 
by the British Government, and appoint British Officers 
to superintend the conduct of the native funotionariea, 
as had been done at Hyderabad ; or to take the entim 
government of the country, as at Nagpore, In the mem 
time, however, it was proposed to give the actual minister 
a fair trial ; as there was no doubt of his abilities 
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BOOK III. whatever might be entertained of hia integrity or pnUic 
OBAP. vm. apirit.' 

— " Although recourse to auch a violent mode of cura might 

163S-S5. have been justified bythe supposed extremity of tba esse; 
yet, as we have already had occasion to observe, it may be 
questioned, if the case was as hopeless as had been repre- 
sentod. The misrule of native princes was no novelty in 
the history of India : but the deplorable accounta of its 
effects in Oude, seem to have been repeated withont euft 
cient investigation. That the Sovereign was diesipatal 
and prodigal— that his favourites, whether in the inltrior 
of his palace, or in his courts were eitravagant and oor- 
rapt — that the police was lax and inefficient — that tho 
irfstem of farming the revenues, and intrusting th« 
farmers with discretional power, was pregnant with gron 
abuses, and productive of exaction and oppression— that 
the landholders were driven by it to occasional resistMiee, 
which the unaided force of the Qovemmect was wiblt 
to overcome — and that in many parts, particularly on the 
borders, bands of marauders plundered the peaceable in- 
habitants both of Oude and the territories of the Com- 
pany with impunity — all these things might ba perfecU; 
true : but it did not, therefore, follow that the people ai 
large were intolerably burthened, or that the country wM 
in a state of irremediable anarchy or incurable decUne. 
We have evidence to the contrary ; and the frequent 
assertions of of ocular witnesses are on record, that Oude 
was in as prosperous a condition as the Company'a own 
provinces ;' and that, whatever grievances the people 

• Minnie of Lort W. Bcutincfc. 
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migHt endnre, tbej considered them light in oomporison BOOK IIL 

with the unrelentiog prebsure of the revenue Bjstem of chap. Tin. 

their neighbours, or the wearisome and vezatioua pro- ' 

cMaea of thair Courts of Jufltice. Certain it is, that the 1828-86. 

eubjects of the King of Oude never shewed any i^poaition 

to seek a refuge from their miseries in the contiguous 

districts under British rule, and that the tide of em^ra- 

tion,sofaTasit influenced the undulation of the population 

was more iaolined to set in an opposite direction. At 

any rate, whatever might be the condition of the people 

and however susoeptible it might be of aUeviatioc, there 

was no reason to believe that its improvement was aloBA 

to be secured, by their transfer to foreign domination. 

The Qovemor-Qeaeral had the power by treaty, and the 

right, to dictate to the Government of Oude the course to 

be followed. The right was not only roci^nised, bttt ita 

exercise was requested ; and yet, with a strange and incon' 

gruouB perversity, the interference was withheld, as if it 

had been the policy of the British Govsmment to create^ 

by QOD-interferenoe for preservation, a crisis which should 

warrant ita interfering for the total subversion of the 

sovereignty. 

The consequences of refiiaing to support the salutary 
reforms of Hakim Mehdi were soon apparent. The nu- 
merous and influential enemies which they had engen- 
dered, recovered their uncontrolled ascendancy over the 
feeble mind of the King, and induced him to withdraw his 
confidence from his minister. The latter, disdaining to 
conciliate the good will of the Begums and the Ck)urtiers, 
provoked their enmity by the disrespectful terms in which 
he spoke of them, as much as by the economy in their 
expenditure, which he attempted to enforce ; and they 
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tO(X m. iuiiwtij a«t btm their <^!pMttiaa until tli«; had por^ 
^ur.vtt, nHai upon the King to ■!»«»«« him. The Beeidera^ 
"' Mmjot ham, tndflkroared to dismuda the King from his 

' aiMi. pnrpaw, and MOOBO^iBlud a tempwarr rwtorkticHi of 
&ldm Mehdi to &Tour. The reoMMaliation was not of 
long oootiniiaiice; the istngoee of his advenariee ulti- 
Buieij pfevailed; end the mi]uel«r ms iwt only di»- 
miBsed from offiot^ but wee detaioad et Locknow to an- 
■wor maartoiam ehargee of fraod mod peouletion, which, the 
instnimeatB <£ hie (^tpoDonta were subOTiied to bring 
agemst him. As tiieee were jcoved to be false end hd- 
fMudea^ the Bong wee persuaded by the ftitiah Beeidet^ 
to deeiat trma hie detention ; end TTnHm Uahdi wis 
allowed to retom to tita eeonrity and quiet of hie former 
TCodenoe^ at Famkhahad.' All hope of penoanrait in^ 
provemont deputed with him. He was succeeded in 
office by Boehan-ud-dowla, a person of raqteotability, but 
of little talent, and unused to buaineea ; and the real 
anthoiit]' derolred on the perBOiial feTouritee and aeao- 
ciateB of the king who were reoommeuded to him chiefly 
by their eubeernmiiie to hia passions, and participation in 
his ezoessea. Hie impulae, however, which had been 
pren by the roenaoes of the British Government and the 
ocsrssponding refonue of TTaVi" Hehdi was not wholly 
CKtinot ; and although the character of Naair^ud-din 
became evaiy day more and more an object of contempt, 
yet the general aspect of the aSaire of Oude was such as 
to authorise the Gcremor-Qeneral's re&aining from aoting 
upon instnictionB, received in the beginning of 1835, to 
assume the government of the counti7, if ciroumstaitoes 
should render such a measure necessary. The Court of 
Oode wss apprised that such iuatructions had amTed ; 
but that their execution was suspended, in the hope that 
the necessity of enforcing them might be obviated by the 
-spontaneoDB adoption of the requisite reforms. The hope 
has not been realised, nor has the penalty been inflicted. 
The kingdom of Onde remains under the d' 
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gOTenimeiit, of which it inaf be jastlf tuaerted that it is BOOK lU. 
not worse tluui natiTe rule in general ; find that, while it caiAr. vjil 
ia diBcredited by manj great and inherent defeota, it has " 

also its oompensationa, in iU exemption from taaaj of the 163B-U> 
evils which are equallj inseparable from the soveieignty 
of Btrangen. 

The death of the Nizam, Sikander Jah, and the aaoe»- 
sion of hie eldest eon, uniet the tiUe of Naeim-ud-Dowla, 
produoed a material change in the relations which htd 
been latterly eetabliahed with Hyderabad. One of the 
first measorag of the new sovereign was to require the 
removal of the British offioers who had been appointed to 
superintend the assessments, as he declared it to be his 
determination to manage hia own a&ire ; and, as the in- 
terference to which be objected had occaaioned both em- 
barraasmant and a deficiency of revenue. Couaiatently 
with the principles now in favour with the Oovemmant of 
Bengal, this deterniination ytaa approved ot, and the 
Nizam was informed that it was the wiab of the Qovenuir- 
General that he should consider himself entirely uncon- 
trolled in the choioe of his uunistera and the conduct of 
his internal adminiatration ; atipulating only that the 
engagements which had been contracted under the sanc- 
tion of British officers should not be violated. To this a 
ready assent was promised ; but the jH-omise waa little 
regarded. Chandu Lai, from his experienoe and abilitj, 
was too neceaaary to be discarded ; and the ayatem -of 
exaction and prodigality which he had countenanoed 
underwent no material modification. The expenditure was 
undiminished, and the embarrassment of the finanoea wa- 
relieved. The engagements with the viUageia were set 
aside, and reoouise waa again had to the farming td the 
revenues, with ita usual oonsequenees of iqjustice and 
extortion — the multiplication of robbers and plunderers, 
and the resistance of the moat turbulent of the &mindai8 
to the equitable demands of the state, requiring for their 
aappreesion the employment of a military force. In the 
course of a very few years, the country had relapsed into 
the condition from which it had been endeavoured to 
raise it in the preceding reign ; and the Home authorities 
intdmated a disposition to extend to Hyderabad the s^ 
propriative policy with which Oude had been menaced. 
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BOOK III. It -KW not ftooght adTimble, however, to resort to iraeb 
<nAr. Tin. aa eitremitj', or to eitond the scale of interference. 

' ' — The pecmiisry dealinga of the hoiiaa of Palmer and 
1828-S5. Company with the Goremment of the Nizam, which had 
excited so mnoh interest during the adminiatration of the 
Marquis of Eastings, contimied for several jeaia to occupy 
the attention of the authorities both in England and in 
India ; and in the former, led eventualtj to an unusual 
ooUision, and an appeal to the Courts of Justice. The 
opinion given by the Twelve Judges that the limi- 
tation of the rate of interest prescribed by Act of 
Parliament, did not apply to loans made to the sub- 
jects of Native independent princes by British sub- 
jects domiciliated and residing within their dominions, 
materially altered the position of the house, and autho- 
rized their claiming the full amount of both principal and 
interest due to them by native debtors.' Their accounts 
with the Nizam had b^u closed by the acquittal of the 
demands agiunst him by the money advanced to the 
minister, in redemption of the tribute of the N'orthein 
CircaiB, payable to the Nizam ; but there remained claims 
of large amount upon persons of rank and influence in the 
Court of Hyderabad, which the trustees of the late firm 
were now at liberty to prosecute before the native tri- 
bunals. The Resident was, however, still wholly prohi- 
bited from eieroising in any way his official influence, 
either for or against the prosecution of any claim which 
they might advance on individual subjects of the Nizam, 
and from being in any manner the channel of communica- 
tion between tbem and such individuals.' A few years 
afterwards, a more lenient view of the case was taken up 
by the Court. Doubts were expressed, whether the rela- 
tion in which the trustees stood towards the debtors of 
the firm had not been deteriorated by the use which had 
been made of the opinions originally expressed, and by the 
interdiction of the Resident from giving any fiwility to the 
recovery of claims at a higher rate of interest than twelve 
per cent, per annum either retrospectively or ptospeo- 

■ Ths oi^iilcm mu coramnnicstM by the Court to tlie Bengal OffrtraiiKiit 

M Hrdentad. »tb July, 189G. 

■ PoHtlul Da^ntcb, iitb Kurcli, ie». 
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fcirely, a prohibition made known to the Oovemment of BOOK III. 
the Nizam, and consequentlj to the members of his cbif. tiii. 
fiimilj and courts who were debtors to the house, and who ^— ^— 
were Jiiely to avail themselveB of so palpable a plea for 1828-M. 
refusing to fulfil their bond fide obligations." In oi-der to 
counteract such poasihle impressions, the members of the 
house were relieved from a preceding prohibition against a 
direct iutercourse with the ministers of the Nizam, and 
were allowed to have access to them with the knowledge 
and sanction of the Resident. Sir Wilham Rumbold was 
also permitted to return to Hyderabad, to assist the 
trustees in winding up the affairo of the house, in which 
he bad been a partner. These arrangements were consi- 
dered successful, according to the official report of the 
Besident, whatever unfavourable impressions might have 
at first been produced ; as was evidenced b^ the result 
which had attended the proceedings of the trustees, and 
the award to them of considerable sums of money through 
the instnimenttthtj of the Courts of Justice in Hyder- 
abad, including interest at the rate of twenty-four pet 
cent, per annum. 

Notwithstanding the decisions of the Native Courts in 
their favour, the Trustees found that the sentences were 
but partially enforced, the Courts of Justice being power- 
less against individuals connected with the minister or the 
Nizam. This was particularly the case in regard to Munir- 
al-Mulk, the kinsman and nominal minister of the Nizam ; 
against whom very large claims, arising chiefly out of the 
high rate of compound interest, had accumulated, and 
whose liquidation of them in full could not be expected, 
except through the influential interposition of the British 
Eesident with the Nizam. This inteference, however, the 
Qovemment declined to sanction ; and (he only alternative 
adopted, was a refereiice to the Court of Directors, for 
their instructions as to whether any and what measures 
were to be adopted for the purpose of effecting a settle- 
ment of the claims in question.' In the meantime, the 

I In B letter Inia Unnir-Bl -Hulk, one of the prlnctiml deblon to tbe Honw, 

vltb them indthe pnclimitlon describing tbe clilmi uiold bad not •rrlved. 
mr debt to them wonld hsTB bean compleiEly and (Oily pild ; bnt how conid 

iWrs an the Writ of fisndwnns, p, *i. 
' FoUtJuL Lettor (Tom Bengil, Sth Jnlj, 1831. 
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BOOK m. matter fand bMO ibe anbieet of & diSerenee of o^moa 

tmir. vui. between iba Conrt and the Board of Control. A draft 4^ 

'■ a letter bad been pnptatd b7 the former, under date, Said 

U38-8«. Julj, 1630, diflq)pTOTiQg irf some of the meeeuree of the 

Bengal QoTemment in favour of Sir Wm. £nmbold. li 

wu ewentiall; altered b; the Board ; and adespatch was 

aabatitated, anthcoising the Besident's sapport of the 

nlaimj of the firm. To this the Court, in their turn, de- 

mdedl; objected. The receipt of the reference noticed 

above, ae well aa of other deepatohes connected with the 

Mme rabjeot, funiiehing an opp<»tnnit; of r&-oonsidering 

tiie queetion, the Board withdrew their wnendatione, and 

directed the Court to prepare a new draft in lieu of that 

former!]' eubmitted, which ehould reply to the eereral US' 

answered (Kimmnnioatioiis from BengaL 

Id compliaaoe with this injunation, a letter was pn- 
pared on the SOth Maroh, 183^ in which the Government 
<rf Bengal was authorised to ezpreea to the Nizam, through 
tbe Besident at Hyderabad, its wish that the claims apon 
Munir-al-Mulk should be settled bj arbitration, upon prin- 
dple^ regarding the limitation, of interest, formerly' deter- 
mined, and upon a previouslj obtained assurance from the 
Kisam that he would enforce an equitable award. The 
constitution of the arbitration was to be left to the discre- 
tion of the local government. HiB draft underwent the 
fate of its predeseesor ; and in its place a despatch was 
written, in vhioh it was stated, that the joint interposition 
of the Government of Bengal and the Nizam would be 
requisite to bring the matter in dispute to a final settle- 
men^ which should be effected either by arbitration (the 
umpire being nominated by the Govemor-Qeneral), or by 
a ocmmiamon to be equally appointed by the Supreme Go- 
Teroment. The choice between the two arrangements was 
to be given to the Niiain ; but his prior engagement to 
oury the deouion of either into effect was to be required, 
and the Keoident was to be instmoted to press upon his 
Highness, in terms of urgent recommendation, the justice 
and expediency of his resolving to enforce the final award. 
Some verbal alterations of the letter were subsequeittlj 
made ; and it was added, that the interference woe not to 
carried beyond sincere and urgent recommendation, which 
it would be perfectly competent to the Nieom to ad(q>t or 
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r«ject ; and that ihe motiTS of th« iaterfereitM mm the BOOK IlL 
couTioiion that the home outhoriti^ had, howorer uein- cbaf. viit. 
teotionally, arrested the earlier settlemwit erf the daim of —^•^— 
the houee by the promulgation irf as erroneous opinion, l"""™ 
This circumstaooe imposed an (^ligation to eodeaTonr to 
repair to the parties, aa &r as possible, the injurf inflicted 
on them ; and, in this attempt it was not too much to ask 
of the Nizam to grant that which with strict propriety he 
was aUe to give, and without whioli every effort would be 
unavailing — the advantage of his co-operation. The 
proposed despatch was decidedly objected to by the Court. 
Thej maintained that they were not resp«»isible for the 
enoneouanesB of an opinion which had emanated from the 
high legal authorities cowtulted ; and if any detriment had 
st first accrued to the claiioa of the firm, this had been 
fully remedied by the publicity given to the different sen- 
timents of the judges, under which extensive claims had 
been aetually realised. If the decrees of the native Courts 
oould not always be enforoed, this was a state of things 
well known to the parties conoemed, and was in fact the 
only justification of the exorbitant rates of interest pre- 
vailing, which were of oourae intended to cover more than 
ordinary risk. To employ the authoritative interfereaca 
of the British Qovernment in the realisation of the claims 
of its own subjects upon the subjects of an independent 
prinoe and ally, was oontraiy to the principles of the Indian 
Oovemment, and the practice of all civilised states ; and 
the nse of strong ui^eut recommendations, however quali- 
fied, was, with respect to the relations established with 
the Nizam, equivalent to imperative dictation. Such pro- 
tection, granted to British subjects in their pecuniary 
dealing with natives of rank, oould only lead to the most 
misohievoos results, such as had been fiUly ezperieaoed in 
regud to the Nawab of the Camatie and the Raja of Tan- 
jore ; and, on these vai other grounds, the Court suggest- 
ed to the Board the annulment of their alterations. Aa 
these objections were disregarded, they endeavoured to 
evade the Board's corrections by denying its right to inter- 
fere ; the despatch relating neither to the military nor 
civil government, nor to the revenues of India, to which 
the controlling powers of the Board were alone applicable. 
Considering it also to be inexpedient to interfere in any 
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BOOK IIL way with the matter under consideration, thej detennmecl 
OBAP. Till, to rescind the lesolutiou under which, the original despatch 
■ was prBp»i«d, and to withdraw it altogethar. Strong pro- 

1826-86. ^^^g ^g„ rooopdod against a resolution which was so 
utterly inoonsiatent with the whole couibq of past pro- 
ceedings, and which attempted to avoid the honest expres- 
sion of opinions conscientiously and rationally enter- 
tuned ; but the resolution was catried. It was, however, 
of little avail. The Board had reoonnw to the power 
veated in them by law, uid applied to the Court of Kiag'a 
Bench for the issue of a writ of mandamus, compelling the 
Birectors of the East India Company to transmit the de- 
qiatch to India. The question was argued before the 
Court at considerable length, and the writ was granted.' 
The Court was, consequently, under the neceasitj of 
signing and forwarding the contested letter, as finally 
amended by the Board.' 

The objections t^ken by the Dired«ra to the interfer- 
ence sanctioned by the Board of Control, were founded on 
just views of the evils which had been suffered by the 
natives of India from pecuniary dealings with Europeans, 
supported by the irresistible iofluence of the local govem- 
menta, and were, cooBiatently with the sentiments which 
they had all along expressed, unfavourable to the particular 
transactions at Hyderabad. But in their anxiety to mark 
their disapprobation of the prooeedings, and to discard the 
imputation of soDctioning an undue influenoe over the 
pecuniary intereaia of the Nizam, they had undoubtedly 
in their dissemination of the doctrine of the illegal rate of 
interest beyond twelve per cent, per annum, prejudiced the 
claims of the house upon their private debtois, and ren- 
dered it difficult for them to recover aunts of money, their 
right to which, whatever their character or origin, would 
not have been disputed, or in native estimation regarded 
as founded on extortion, unless the notion of injustice and 

of Ui« Coon, nrgning Ihit the proposes Interference waj cgnlrary Ig the hilli 
of IroaUea — (he pncllce of the Conrt — of ftimci GoTennnents of Bengsl, 

' of Ibe pill experience of the Honse. The prolest lont more to the whole 
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illegality had been suggested to them hy the deolaration of BOOK JIL 

the British QoTemment. This opinion unquestioosblj chap.viii. 
contributed to delay the settlement of Bome of the most - " 
important claima of the house ; and the delay must have I82a-Bl. 
been prejadicial to their interests. Some compeneation 
for this injury, it was therefore not unreasonable to bestow ; 
and the influence of the Resident judiciously exercised, to 
prevail upon the Nizam to enforce the judicial deoreea of 
his own Courts, was not open to any vety serious objection. 
The interposition was not eiercised to any veiy great ad- 
vantage. Munir-al-Mulk had consented to a compromise 
of his debts, when the arrangement was interrupted by 
his death. The appointment of arbitrators to effect an 
adjustment with his son and successor was sanctioned by 
the Nizam ; bnt the claims of the house were still unset- 
tled at the termination of the period under review.' 

Of the other and miner Mchammedan principalities, 
Bhopal, became the scene of domestic dissensions which 
led to a change of the arrangements that had been estab. 
lished for its government after the reduction of the Kah- 
Tatta power, by which the widow of Nazir Mohammed had 
1t>een placed at the head of afiairs, until the m^ority of 
the young Nawafa, Munir Mohammed, the son of Amir 
Kohammed, the affianced husband of the daughter of the 
last prince. As he grew up to manhood, Munir Mohammed 
claimed a substantive share in the administration ; but 
the Begum refused to relinquish any portion of her au- 
thority, and, asserting that the Nawab was equally incom- 
petent as a ruler and a husband, cancelled the intended 
nuptials, and after a. sharp struggle, compelled him to 
relinquish his pretensions in &vour of his younger brother 
Jehangir Mohammed. The Government of Bengal reJ 
frained from taking any part in the contest. The chiefs 
generally sided with the Begum, as Munir Mohammed was 
a young man of dissolute habits and disreputable charac. 
ter, while the Begum was a woman of spirit and ability, 
and competent to exercise the power which she was deter- 
mined to retain aslong as she was able. With thisfeelingi 
she delayed the solemnisation of the marriage of her 

1 The Proceedings of the Conrt Md i 
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BOOK IIL daughter with Jebangir Hohfttnmed, and withheld fn»ii 
GHAT, mi, h'f", M aha had dona from hia brother, all political pow«r, 

aft«r ha had attaJned an ^e which entitled him to » Toiee 

1818-H, in the condiiet of publio affairs. The ;onrtg Nawab ap- 
pealed to the British Qoremment for its interference, and 
having been deputed to meet the Ooremor^^leDeTal on the 
tatter's visit to Songv, in January, 1833, repreeented to 
Lord W. Sentinel^ in a private interview, the eipcctatiom 
of himself and his friends to be placed in the immediate 
possession of the rights attached to the station to which 
he had been raised with the oononrrence and sanction of 
the British QoTemntent. Conmdering, however, that Se- 
kander Begom enjojad the popular STij^ort,'the Qovemop- 
Qeneral dedined InteT^osition, beyond insisting that the 
marrii^ should take place at the period at which the Bfr- 
gum had engaged that it ahould be aolemnised, in eotapU- 
anoe with the urgent recommendations of the ^ftitiah 
Agent and the representations of her own adharenta. It 
was accordingly celebrated in the banning ot 1835 ; and, 
for a time, the domestic squabUea of this little court were 
appeased. Sekander Begum, however, was as little dis- 
posed as ever to lay aside her prwer ; and finding the 
usual restraints of Asiatic manners embarrass bar publio 
proceedings, discarded them for manly habits, and held 
public levees, and walked and rode about without any 
attempt at conceatment. This conduct impaired in some 
meaBura her popularity ; and herpersevoringeicluaitm of 
the young Nawab from any share in tha administration 
again gave rise to disputes, which ended at lost in a mutual 
appeal to arms ; the British authorities being precluded l^ 
the policy of their government from maintaining the pub- 
lic tranquillity undisturbed. The Nawab flad from Bhopol 
— levied troops, imd obtained poasessitm of several strong 
towns, including tha fort of Ashta, whidi became his head 
qoarterB. The Begum sent her forces against him, and an 
action was fought, in which the leaders on both eidaa WM-« 
slain, and the troops of the Nawab were defeated. Tlie 
victon laid siege to Ashta ; but the British OovMnment 
was now satisfied of tha mischievous ooDsequencee of its 
indifference, and offered its mediation, which was readily 
accepted. Kegooiations were concluded under the auspices 
of the Political Agent ; and tianqoiUity was restored. The 

'^\ 
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intentions of the OTiginal eug^ements were aocomplUhed. BOOK III. 
'The Begum was compelled to resign her sway, and aocept ohat.tih. 
the grant of an inferior but independent Jagir, and the ^-^^ 
Nawab was placed on the Musnud of Bhopal. 1S2S-3E. 

The two other Uohammedon States of Central India, 
which owed their origin to the decision of the Britiah 
OoTemment in favour of Qhaffur Khan and Am ir Ehan, 
require no particular notice. Upon the death of Qhaffur 
Khan, in 16S7, diaputea arose for the regency during the 
tninoritj of hie euccessor, between the Begum his mother, 
and the minister of her late husband ; but thej were pre- 
vented from coming to eitremitiea by the timely inter- 
vention of the Resident at tndore. The territories of 
Amir Ehan remained in a peaceable and prosperous con- 
dition until his death in 1838, when he was succeeded by 
his son Mohammed Khan. In 1832 Amir Khan, in com- 
mon with the other chieta of Central India, visited the 
camp of the Governor-General at Ajmere, and effitced all 
recollection of his political delinquencies and predatory 
practices, by his frank and aoldier-like deportment', and 
the fulness and freshness of the anecdotes be narrated of 
the adventures of his early life , 

With the administration of Lord W. Bentinck, com- 
tncDcea a new era in the politics of British India with 
regard to the Mohammedan states upon the Indus, or be- 
yond its banks, with Bahawalpur, Sindh, and Afghamstan, 
The character of the relations which were establiahed 
was professedly commercial ; and the main objects were 
declMed to be the unobstructed navigation of the Indue, 
and the opening of a new and desirable channel for the 
access of British merchandise to the heart of Central 
Asia, through the Punjab and Kabul. Events, however, 
occurring at the moment, and still more those (^ subse- 
quent years, have shown that the commercial advantages 
were of secondary con^deration, and that others of a 
political complexion were the main springs of this depar- 
ture from the prudence which, since the time of the Earl 
of Minto had actuated the Governments of India, who in 

1 It vuontlUi DcculanthitbeiiRHnted to Mr. H. T. Prinwp, Seentmir 
to GoTcrnmeDt In tba Foreign D^aMmBiit. ttK tnemolr nt bli lift, written 
from hli dlctitloB ij hli Koiubt (u the Kldler iru no Kbolir) i of wUch, 
Mr. Prlnsep hu pntillilKil ■ truuliUkin. It !• ■ nUMt tilutile amItltniCiDn to 
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BOOK III. th«ir ralations with the boideriiig prindpalities, had be«s 
«KAF. viu. ooDteat«d to ezpran Ui« general Hubeiatetioe of frientUf 
^^^^ feelings, while st«adilj decliaing taj more intiin«te intar- 
WS8-W. oourae. MotiTee whioh hni formeily dictated a difieMnt 
policy, were bow again in operation, and, as in 1809 appre- 
hansitm ot the designs of Fnmoe had instigated the Britislt 
Uiniatrj to direct the attention of the OoTen)oi>4Jteaeral 
to the formation of aUiances beyond the Indus, ao, in 
162B, a panic fear of the projects of Ruasia, induced the 
Cabinet of St. James's to iustruot the authoriUes in 
India to eBtabUah a oomuasdinginfluenceuponthat rivw, 
in order to coanteract the consequences which Inight be 
anticipated from the oomplete proatjation of Persia and 
its subaervience to the designs of Buwia i^ainst the 
empire of BritMn in the £ast. From theae instruotioDB 
onginated a policy hitherto repudiated by the wisdom of 
the Indian QoTBrnments, as foreign to the interests of 
India, and only calculated to inTplve them in embarrase- 
ment and discredit. Eveota belonging to a subsequent 
period demonatrated the juatice of thew views ; and a 
ruinous expenditure and ineffable disgrace were the 
penalty of uncalled-for interferenoe with the afiaira of 
A^haniatan. 

Consdatently with the avowed objects of the Biitisb 
Government, ne^ociations were conducted with the 
difierent prinoea ruling on -either bank of the Indus for 
the free transit of vessels laden with Eurc^iean goods ; 
and, after some hesitation, in which the Amiis of Sindh 
manifested extreme repugnance to open their territoriee 
to European adventure, and an instinotive dread of the 
rasnlt of a more intimate connection with the Indian 
Government, which was justified by events treaties ware 
concluded with the Government of Hyderabad in Sindh, 
by which it was stipulated that perpetual friendship should 
Bubfiist between the contracting parties ; and that they 
should nerar'Mook with a covetous ey-e on the poasesaioiw 
of each oilier;" that a free passage along the Indus should 
be granted to the merchants and traders of India ; that 
fixed, proper, and moderate duties only should be imposed, 
and no vexatious delays at the Custom stations be per^ 
mitted. By a supplementary treaty it was provided, that 
no duties should be levied on the goods; but atoll bo 
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imposed on the boAla oairymg them, at a fixed sum per BOOK UL 
boat, whatever might be ita tonnage. Similar engsgo- oeu, nn. 
meats were oonoludod with tiie Nawab of Bahawalpur, --■ 

and with Ranjit Sing, for that portion of the river whioh 18!8-iUi. 
flowed through their territories, and for the rivers of the 
Punjab.' With Baiylt Sing, it appeared to the British 
Ministry, to be highly desirable to form a still closer and 
more intimate connection ; and with the purpose ol oon- 
oiliating hie good-will, a letter wm addressed to him by 
the President of the Board of Control, Lord Ellenborou^ 
in the name and by command of hia Majesty William IV., 
forwarding for his aooeptance several English horses of 
unusual aiie and stature, for which it was kiwwn that the 
B^a entortained a ohildieh predilection. The letter and 
the horses were conveyed to Lahore by Lieutenant A. 
Bumee, and presented to Sanjit Sing in July, 1631 ;' and 
in the following October an interview took place, at Bupar, 
on the Setlej, between 'the Maharaja and the OovemoT' 
General, intended to confirm the friendly disposition of 
the wily ruler of the Punjab. No object of a deeper 
import was avowed ; and a week woe spent in the inter- 
change of personal oivilities and displays of the military 
equipments and discipline of the Sikb saA British troops, 
who constituted the respective escorts of the Governor- 
Qenerol and the Maharaja.' That subjects of more im- 
portanoe were discussed, was manifested by the result ; 
and the foundation was then laid of the alljance which, 
was afterwards formed against the ruler of the Afghans. 
A more immediate though unacknowledged consequence, 
was the assistance afforded by the Sikh ruler to the ex- 
king of Kabul, Shah Shnja, who had been expatriated for 
mtae than twenty years ; and had been indebted for h» 
support, during the greater portion of that interval, to 

' See Trwitlm with the Gorerninoiit of Hyderabul tn Sindh. April ls3a 
and Deetmhu, ISH. Wltli Uihu^ RouJIt Sing, nesmber, 1913 ud 
Jtsmij ISU; mil with tha Nawkb of Biluwtlpur, Ytbrutrj ISK ud 
yabnurr IBID, — TnUlH printed lOr the Soom ol ComiDOni, nth Hucb, 
IMS. 

' HamtlTsof «VoyM:ei>nOiaTndiu,b7 Llmleiuat Alei. Buniei ; fimnlng 
tbe tbtri lolnine of hU TraTslB tnlo Boktuirt. 

■ The GaTeriuK'-OaienI on the occulon mi ittendad. in wlAItlon Id Ua 
usuAl body-gnarda^ by two iqiudrons of Big Hajeaty'a 16th Lucen, a troop 
Df Horae ArfiUeiT, two Bliilaa at Sktemen' Hone, Hli Mslegty'i tin Fool. 
andKthandSSadRagJnienta, H.J. lUnJit Sing wu e«»Hed by Un thonaand 
of b)a hat Hone and all thODHnd timlDed Intaotry.— Frtnaep'a LH^of Bimjit 
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BOOK in. the genarooitf of the British OoTemment — reaidiog with 
rm^r. mi. hie fomil; at the station of Ludiuio. Ihat a negociation 
'— had been opened between the Shah and the Maharaja, 
IBSS-SS. before the meeting of Bnpar took place ; and that condi- 
tions had been proposed, and generally acceded to, was 
known to the Governor-General; and Banjit Sing would 
soarcelj hare entered into the project unless he had felt 
secure of the acqniescenoe of the British GoTernment.' 
Subsequently, indeed, compliance with the application of 
Shah Shuja for assistance was deoUned upon the principal 
of religiously abstaining from intermeddling with the 
affairs of the neighbouring states. Matters were not yet 
mature for a rupture with Dost Uohammed, although his 
intercourse with Persia and the designs of Abbas Mirza 
the Prince of Persia, upon Herat, instigated and supported, 
it was suspected, by the KusaianH for their own purposec^ 
were jeaiounly watched agreeably to the instructions from 
England ; and the recovery by SBhh Shuja of the throne 
of Kabul was contemplated as an additional security 
i^inat the nearer approach of the Russian arms to the 
front; or of India, 

Shall Shuja made his first move from Ludiana, in 
January, 1833, with a few hundred followers ; but by the 
time he airived at Shikarpore, he had collected thirty 
thousand. The Amirs of Sindh, who had engt^ed to pro- 
mote his cause, at first received him amicably and supplied 
him with pecuniary assistance ; but finding that he was 
in no haste to leave their country, and that he demanded 
atill more considerable succours, they determined to 
compel his departure, and marched with a body of troops 
agunst him. An action was fought near Bori, in Januaiy, 
1834, between the Shah's force and that of the Amirs, in 
which the latt«r sustained a very severe defeat, lo^ng 
many chiefs of note. The result of the encounter was 
the subnuBsiorl of the Amirs ; and, upon their consenting 
to pay an additional subsidy, and provide him with an 
auxiliary force, the Shah moved on to Kandahar. No op- 
position was offered to his advance ; and some ineffective 
attempts at resistance in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, 
were defeated without much difficulty. The Sirdars of 
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the Barakzje familj, Eohan Dil Kban, Mibr Dil Ean, and BOOK m. 

Eehim Khan who jointly goyerned the district^ ware cob- ohip. viii. 

fined to the city, which the Shah was ftbout to besiege, 

when the arriral of Doat Mohammed from Kabul, with a 1S2&-61S. 
strong body of troopa changed the aspect of affairs. The 
king retired to Abbasafaad, and was there attacked on the 
2Qth June, by the Kabul army. The brunt of the action 
was borne by two battalions of Hindustani troops, who 
had been disciplined by a European of the name of 
Campbell, and who behaved with an intrepidity which at 
one time afforded promise of succesa. The misconduct of 
Shah Shuja's Afghan followers, and the treachery of some 
of hia chieis, fmstrated their efforts ; and the consequence 
was, his total defeat, the dispersion of his army, and the 
flight of tbe Shah with a slender escort to ttie fort of 
I^sh, where he was sheltered by an Afghan chief. Having 
collected a small force, he then proceeded to Furrah, 
where he ezpeoted to be joined by reinforcements from 
Herat; but being disappointed of their arrival, and 
threatened by a party of horse under Behim Ehan, be 
fled across the desert of Sistau to Kelat, after enduring 
severe privations and losing many of his foUowers. 
Mehrab Khan, the Baluoh chieftain of Kelat, gave him 
refuge, and revised to surrender him to Behim-Dil-Khan ; 
but an agreement was concluded between them that the 
former should withdraw his protection, and the latter 
desist from pursuit. Shah Shujo, thus forced to quit 
Eelat, repaired to Sindh, where he was received, notwith- 
standing their late disagreement, by the Amira with 
respect and hospitality. After remaining a short time at 
Hyderabad, the Shah returned by way of Jesselmere to 
bis former retreat at Ludiana.' A few years more witnessed 
his second departure from that plac^ under auspices of 
more brilliant promise, but which, after a short interval 

> FBpen relitire to the eipedltlon at Stiih.ShnJi-ol-Unlk Into A^hanlitia 
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BOOK m. of unMBf triumph, were signal); &ls£ed bj bis disgnoe 

oUlv. Tin. and de«Ui. 

I Prom these trkninotionB ofisoting the UohMnmedan 

lOM >B. ppinoea, we now proceed to oonaider the atkte o! the ra- 

Utions whioh subaiatod with the aeveial Mahratt* chie^ 

parUoalul; with the Baja of Nagpor% the Qukmti^ 

Hollur and SindMo. 

In the fint of these prinoipslitiea, i^ arrangamentB, 
irtiich were rendered iiiuvoidable by the minoiit; of the 
Bi^'a, and the ino^»acity or onfitaees of the persons at 
fiist intrusted with the direction of ofl^in, imponng the 
tMk of management upon tlie British functionaries, hftvo 
been already' adverted to. Under the judicious and 
aotire ftdministration of Hr. Jenkin^ Nagpore had made 
great advances in population and prosperity.' Moderate 
aBseasments for definite periods had been bwned with the 
eoDourrenoe of the cultivators — arbitrary ezactions had 
been prohibited, and the abases of the native methods 
of 0(Jleoting the revenue suppressed. The expenditure 
of the State had been ccmtraoted within the limits of 
its income, and the troops were obedient, and the people 
otwtentad. The theoretical dread of interference which 
was ever present to the imagination of the Heme autho- 
rities, rendered them regvdless of its beneficial operation 
in the case of Nagpore ; and repeated orders insisted on 
the country's being consigned to the mianila of a youth, 
who, although not de&cient in abihty, was of frivoloua 
tastes, and disinclined' to serious business. His age, inex- 
perience^ and pliability of disposition could not &il to 
throw him into the hands of interested and mischievons 
adviseiB, whose su^estions there was no person of suffi- 
cient influence or authority to correct or control, and 
all the evils of native msi-adminiitration would be again 
inflicted on the aountr7. Notwithstanding these obvioaa 
objections, the injunctions &om home, being in harmony 

I In IS30. lh« popDliUon of the icwrred dlitrkti wu a.ilifiOO. lo 1816, 
Itsu 3,17 1,000. being uilncmuaot 3SJM0 In On jean. Tba reiBnos of 
nwsullBTdUewaiUiiTtj'-tlTelikliiornipHi; IhalUertbi^UkhsiilthDiigli, 
in conKqiuiice of vign>eiil«d onltlTttiim, the priM at gnlo hid gmlly 
decllnHl. Wboat, whldi uld in ino Ibr Evan^ rDpHt tiia khudl, aold tot 
Id laUi. MatiilUi*tud)iis ttili bu of price, ttaa ■grlcoltnnl 



tgricd irKbont my dlMcolij — ihaiHiig Out tliay wen lea bearllr buthenad 
tbin whsn large muiu wen exacted from them, which nerer fOnnd their wit 
to the public teeMmrj, — jBnMn'i Baporti on N«ni<«, p. »*B. 
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inth the polioy of tha local goronunwit, wero implicitly BOOK HL 
obeyed ; and it ma determined to restore to the B^a, our. tiu. 
now in Mb mnateonth jMJ\ the unconbrwHed managemNit ■ 
of Nagpore. It was in vain that the Beoident advooated m»-U> 
Vb» graduiJ traoafbr of the ruling anl^oritj, and reoom- 
mended a delay imtil the Baja should hare attained a 
more mature ^e ; by which time the WTTangemeote that 
bad been found advantageous would have aoqnired otat- 
sistoncy and permanence, and a sufBoient balance would 
hwe aoinimulat»d in the treasury to enable the Itiya to 
provide for tlie eztra demands to which be would be 
liable, without adding to the burthens of his people, and 
oaoBirLg them to relapse into the condition from which 
they had been so recently extricated. Tlie orders from, 
home oonstituted the reply to these reoommendationB ; 
and ^ey were carried into effect. The Bi^a was installed 
SB the active head of the administivtion. A Resident, 
with power to advise and ooDtrol, woa continued; and 
aorae of the provincee were retained undM- hie manage- 
ment'; of which, the surplus revenue was deaMned to 
provide for the charge of the Bubaidiary fhroe until other 
fiinda should be available. A treaty was acoordingly pre- 
pared ; in which it was stipulated, that the Baja should 
ever pay attention to the advice of the British Govern- 
ment, and adopt such ordinances and regulations as it 
should suggest for ensuring order, economy and integrity 
in the adjustment sud colleotion of bia revenues ; and 
that iriienever a deterioration in the reeouroes of the 
8tat« and the condition of the people might be appre^ 
bended, the Britieh Gloveniment should be at liberty to 
bring under its own direct mwia^ment any portion or 
the whole of the Baj. At a subsequent date, these atipu- 
fotaona were modified. Tiie reserved districts wra« 
restored to the Eaja ; and the regulation and dieposal 
of bia military force, with the exception of the aubsidiwy 
troops, left to his unfettered discretion — a privilege for 
which he was to pay a tribute of eight laMis of rupees 
a year, under the denomination of a subsidy. The article 
respecting the eventual sBsumption of the management 

■ Tbey *«[« DMg«rh ibon tbt gtaiti, CtaucUti Clu t aM gwH , sBd put ot 
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BOOK III. of Oae oountiy was tlBO modified ; and it was stipulated, 
OHAP. *iu. that, if gTOsa and syateinatic oppreBsion, Bnarchy and 
-~~-^ miarule, should at an; time prevail, seriouslj endangering 
^8S*-W- the pnbtio tranquillity and plaoing in jeopardy tho ata- 
bilitj of the resources whence the fii^a discharged his 
obligations to the Company, the British Qoremment 
reserved to itaelf the right of re-appointing its own 
officers to the auoagemeut of sueh district or diHtriets 
of the Nagpore territory, and for so long a period as it 
might deem neoesMry. The necessity has, fortunately 
or the Baja, never arisen ; and the admioiatration of 
Nagpore has been quietly, and not unsuccessfully, con- 
ducted by the native ministers, in friendly dependence 
upon the Resident 

The ei-Ibya of Nagpore, Apa Saheb, had been tempted 
to quit his asylum in the mountains about the time of 
the agitation which prevailed in India at the close of the 
Burmese war ; and, after various adventures, took sanc- 
tuar7 in the temple of Maha Mandira, a celebrated shrine 
in the territory of Jodhpur. The Baja was at first re- 
quired to aeoure the fugitive and deUver him to the 
BritiBb Agent at Ajmere ; but he declined oompliance, 
pleading in excuse his inability to infringe upon the 
privileges of the temple, and hia fear that he should be 
fbr ever disgraced in the estimation of all Hindustan if 
he were to refuse to an unfortunate prince the rights of 
hospitality. The excuse was admitted, and the demand 
urged no further ; but Man Sing was held responsible 
for the conduct of his guest, and expected to restrun 
him from any attempts to disturb the public tranquillity. 
Some obscure intrigues were set on foot by Apa Saheb 
with individuals of no note, 'who engaged to accomplish 
hia restoration to sovereignty ; but neither the persona 
nor the projects were of a character to endanger the 
security or eicite the alarm of the government of Nag- 

The proceedings of Sy^i Rao Qaekwar on hia acession 
to the sovereignty of Guzerat, disappointed the expecta- 
tions which had been founded on his previous familiarity 
with public business, and his cordi^ co-operation wi^ 
the British Resident during the reign of his imbecile 
predecessor. Relying upon his favorable disposition and 
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matored experience, considerobla latitude waa granted to BOOK 111. 
him in the mtmagement of Ms internal afiaics, subjeot to chip. tju. 
the general control of the Resident, and the obaervanoo ^— ^— 
of aJl obligations guaranteed bj the British Oofemment, 18!d-8L 
acoording to gtipalationB which we have alreadj had ocoo- 
eion to describe. These engagements, into 'which Sjf^i 
had readilj entered, were soon disregarded ; expenses 
were incurred without the knowledge of the Besident, or 
in opposition to hia judgment, and serioua defalcations 
took place in the revenue. The capitalists of Baroda, who 
had advaaoed large sums of money to tha Qaekwar, upon 
the guarantee of the British QoTemmeut^ appealed to 
it for interposition ; and as its own credit, as well as that 
of the Oa^war, was at stake, active and decided inter- 
ference became neceasary. Arrangements were in conse- 
qneuce concerted with the minister, Yital Bao Bhao, and 
oonourred in by his master, by which extensive tracts 
were let in farm to the leading bankers of Baroda, for a 
term of seven years, upon conditions which protected the 
interests of the people, as well as of the creditors of the 
state. The arrangement was concluded under Bhandari, ot 
guarantee of the Company for its faithful execution. 

These measures had no soonei been adopted than they 
excited deep dissatisfaction in the mind of Sy^i, who 
complained that the minister had sacrificed his interests 
to those cf the British Qovemment, ' and that he had been 
unjustly deprived of that authority to mant^ hia own 
affiurs with which he had been deliberately invested by 
Mr. ElphinstoDC. He also complained, and not without 
some show of justice, of the many and vexatious encroach- 
ments on his authority and his rights, which arose from 
the multiplication of the guarantees granted by the British 
Resident. Originally designed for the security of the 
bankers, whose assistance was indispensable for the sol- 
vency of the state, the principle of the Bhandari had 
undergone a gradual and insensible extension to vety 

' VlUl Rio had been «ppointed ule mliilBler In 18S0, opon the dUmiiu] of 
Uiftmner cODugoe in orace. Dtiakjl Didnjt, remoied fOr pecnlition, Hther 
■fliliut tfafl viih of Ihfl GACkwAT, who wu dealroufl of appoloEIng SLtar^, 
tlui miiiiiter who vu deeply Implicated In the murder ot Guigadhir SutrJ, 
mod imi Uieretote decidedly objected lo by Mr. Elphlmione. Vltel Rio'» 
BDmlnitlsn wai uqaiaced In ai ■ meller of indiserence. — Ulnnie of Itie 
Bon. Monntetimt ElpMnstone, » Hay, 18M.— Bepon H. of Com., FoUiicil 
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BOOK IIL diffcvNit porpoHa, and oomprehcoded imnnuutieB and 
our. Tor. priTikgiB, eiiudam«itBUid peoaimM^ Midaffiowaiid kads 
^—^— sBonred to difSsnot isdividiula for a Ira^er or a abortoe 
un-lk praiod.' lb ms tme, that th«M gnnts bad mostij origi- 
nated with the Qftekmr himself, and that it was the term 
of thoir duration only whioh was gau«nteed ; bat as thia 
rendered revooatimi impoaaible without the Beaident's 
omamt, it prerentod the prinoe from following the bent 
of hia own oaprioe, when dispoeed to raanime the benefiu)- 
tiona he had bestowed under a different state of feelinjg 
and rendered the objects of his liberality independent of 
hia ohange of aentiment A perpetual struggle took 
plao^ Uierefbre, between Vtie Priaoe and the Beaident ; the 
former attempting to set aaide, the latter to aphold, the 
gnarantee ; pending whioh the Qaekwar not unfreqnattly 
had reoouise to Tiolence^ and, bj aeiaing npon peiBons ot 
aequeatrating lauds for the eecuritf of whioh the ah»- 
Offter of the British OoTommaut was [hedged, joBtlj 
incurred its displsaaure. 

The good effeois of the financial arrangement whioh had 
been concluded were, in the first instance, ihiatrated hy 
the oocnrrenoe of an almost oniTersal drought, whioh 
rendered lai^ remisaiona of the revenue onavoidaUe ; bat 
a more permsnent eouFoe of diaiqipointment originated in 
the conduct of Syqi himself, who, with » Bhort-eighted- 
nasa not uncommon among Asiatic prinoea, div«-ted the 
revenae from its application to public ezpenditore, to 
accumulate it in his private treaeuiy, regardlesa of the 
embairassment of the finanoei^ as long as he was pooseased 
of individual wealth.* Thereimbureementof thecapitabta 
who had advanoed him loMta, the charges of the force he 
wn bound by treaty to maintain, the pay of his own civil 

< Between IMI S mnd liX1-9, no tewa thiin 119 Bhindarl eng^emenl* 
hid been nuiiHIOiisd, of whtcb lUtj bar -nen In Rvea U Ow latter &te t of 
itnob, twelTa warn for it»na, twelve lor luredttUT tfflcea uid emalameatot 
M^t Kit penelotu mid gnul* of lend, two Ibr perwDiI protettion, elgbt lor 
tmtitcU, Kian fOc deaUnge iBtween ttie Oeekwn «iid bU mbjnetk. tba reet 
—■---" . Til* oWcB of Demm wm gnumateed to two temllle^ u ■ 

'"' — ------ *--itu therepreieDtidTeior boOnrtra obDoxloiu 

... Itiar recatnt, nnatlielaa, tlia ilneciin par 

DODntliu to abont I |M,000 ntneeB a year. 

one of ln< y««n, fropi IBM-] to im-«,elwniii^lakluof tfat 
tae mrplUB rflrennei approprU>le to the dlicharge of tbe ptitaic debt, ven 
Mtged tn Synjll own mOtn, InMetd of tbe eitiiKtioi] of the dsM^ whicli 

Hi IBW-g.lo one crareandllilrtj'Id^altilDDgll tbelnterest ludbeaunidiioid 
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and miliUiy eatobliBhrnsnta, aU fell into ureani ; luid no BOOK m. 
pn>^»ect appeared of liquidating the dsbt, fat the retJira- aaxe. rm, 
tion of wMcli the Company was Burety. In feet, the — — — 
Oaekiror wao labouring to subvert tiie BetUement, whioh 1888-*- 
had been made with the buikeia for the fiinning of the 
rerenusB long before their lease expired, and to transfer 
the asaiguments, without their oonamit, to different indi- 
Tiduala who profssoed their readineaa to advanoe mon^ 
on more favourahle terme. The ^oerity of these offen 
was doubtful ; and they could not be acceded to mthout 
the oonourcenoe of the leaseholders, which not being 
accorded, the gnarantee remained in force. Attributing 
Ute disappointment of his sohemes to the unfriendly 
di^osition of the Beaideat, Mr. Williams, the Gaekwar 
mdeaTonred to entsr into a direct commnoication with 
the Qoremor of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm ; and sent an 
agent of his own to the Fresidency, not only for that pniv 
pose, but to take advantage of the diaseosions which wero 
now rife between the Supreme Court and the GoTemmenf^ 
and array the authority of the former against the latter, 
in hie favour. The irregulsrity of theae proceedings, the 
repeated violations of guaranteed rights and poaeessions ; 
the persevering efforts of Syaji to annul the septennial 
leases, and break his engagements with the bankers, who 
had contracted them upon the reeponaibility of the British 
Government ; his inattention to all the representatatwis 
and remonstrances of the Bombay Government ; hia in- 
veteracy against the minister of his own election, because 
he enjoyed the confidence of the Beeident, and hia inaidting 
bvatmeat of the latter, at length exhausted the forbear- 
ance of the Qovenmient, and induced it to adopt vigorous 
measuTes for the enforcement of the engt^ementa con- 
tracted by the Gaekwar, under it« guarantee. It was 
resolved, accordingly, to assume the direct management 
of certain diatricta of the principality of Guzerat, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-seven lakhs, and to apply the 
surplus, lated at twenty-one kkha, to the liquidation <^ 
the guaranteed debt ; after which, the districts were tv 
he replaced under the Gaekwar's officers. A proclamation 
announcingthe arrangement, was put forth, and poasesdon 
was taken of the sequestrated territory by a mihtaiy force : 
the general management waa assigned to Vital Bao, who 
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DOOK III. had been dismisMd hj Sj»p from his office of miuistw. 
ciur. vtu. A further eeqaeetntion was Bubeequeutlj authorued, in 

order to ensure the nuuntensnoe of the contingent horse, 

lB2a-35. which the Qaektrv was bound hj treaty to keep up for the 
aervioeoftheBritiBhOoTemmeut. These measures widened 
the breach between the two OoTummentB ; and as the pre- 
sence of the &itiah Resident at Baroda onlf served to ang- 
mant the irritation of Sy^i, it was determined to withdrair 
that officer, and place the intercourse with Guzerat, under 
tjie charge of a Politio&l Commissioner, who should hold 
his resideooe at Ahmedabad. > This, however, was onlj a 
temporary arrangement ; and after a abort lime it was 
found expedient to re-establieh the Reaidencj. In the 
interval, a plan was concerted in Syaji's own family, and 
by the moat rmpectable members <^ his Court, to remova 
from hie councils the persons to whose advice they attri- 
buted the dangerous career in which he had engaged. 
lite project was unfortunately betrayed to him ; and the 
chief individuals accused of being concerned in it were 
apprehended and put to death, without any iuvestigatioD, 
and in the moat cruel manner. * 

The different policy which influenced the British Go- 
vemment of India, after Lord William Bentiuck's accession 
to power, disposed it to overlook the refractory proceedings 
of the Gaekwar, in the hope of getting quit of the system 
of guarantee, and thuB removing the principal cause of 
disagreement. In 1S32 the Earl of Glare, then Qovamor 
of Bombay, after a meeting with the Qovemor-Qeneral, at 
Ajmere, visited Baroda on his return, and in communica- 
tion with the Oaekwar and the principal bankers of the 
capital, concluded arrangements, which were highly aati»- 
&ctory to Syaji, and which it was hoped would put an end 
to the differences that had hitherto prevailed. The 
bankers were induced to accede to the Gaekwar's pro- 
posals for the discharge of his debts, and to release the 
British Qovernment &om any other guarantee than that 
of personal immunity. A sum of money was deposited, 
by Sy^i, in the treasury of Bombay, as a security for the 

■ Mlnate of Sir Jobn Uilcolm. 3Mb Hoir. IS30i review ot the aAln of 
Gnient. R«pon Comni. H. of Com. Polltiaa. Appn. VI. Ho. ». 

> Oaont Rao nu teiun lo deslta irllti cIdImi > Bnhmui,! Bbon mer- 
ehinl of erot WMlth, ind two othMj irapUaliid in th< plot, mn hnlll up ta 
calla lull ton b> pgRih. Or, nocnmanli. 
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pay of the oontingent foroe ; and upon these arrangementa BUOK III. 
beiiig carried into affect, the sequostratod diatricta were ch-""- »'"■ 
restored to him. laaaoK 

The harmony which had thus bean re-established with '^*"-**- 
the Court of Baroda, was not long preserved. There atill 
temtuned obligations in favour of individuals, of which the 
British Government could not with any decency get quit, 
and which were sourtes of constant annoyance to the 
Qaekwar, although in some cases equally imperative on 
himself. Ha had promised to respect them ; but ha had 
no sooner recovered possession of his country, than he 
either denied their validity, or violently infringed them, 
fie retained also, as his principal advisers, persons notori- 
ously hostile to the British conneixiou, and gave counte- 
nance and protection to individuals who were charged with 
committing depredations on the maritime trade, or on the 
border possessions of the Bubjoots of the Company. The 
necessary consequences were the diacontinflance of the 
system of forhearanoe, and recurrence to the sequestration 
of valuable portions of the Baroda territory. These trans- 
actions belong, however, to a subsequent period. 

As long as the youth of Malbar Bao Holkar precluded 
him from eiercisii^ any influence over the Government 
of his country, the affairs of Indore continued to improve 
under the management of efflcient ministers, and the 
general control of the British Resident. With the advance 
of the Eaja to manhood, the aspect of affairs became less 
promising. Indolent and extrav^ant, he displayed no 
aptitude for the duties of his station, but lent a ready ear 
to the mischievous counsels of unworthy favourites, at 
whose suggestions the more prudent advice of his minis- 
tera was unheeded ; and their endeavours to restrain his 
prodigality were defeated. The Ul-eflecta of his conduct 
were partly obviated by the aid of his adoptive mother, 
who 1:^ the command of the accumulated treasure, which 
the providence of the ministers had amassed ; and, partly 
by the brief duration of his reign, which terminated 
bgfbre the defects of his <diaracter had time to be 
fully developed. He died in October, 1833, at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

No event of any serious importance disturbed the tran- 
quillity of Indore, during the life of its Prince. A feudatory 
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BOCK ID- <^ ITdftTpur, ttie Thaknr of Kga, ptMMMod binuHlf for a 
CHAf. nu. SMBon of the border distriot of Nutdvfti, and leried con- 
■ II tributioDH from the neighbourhood. He mw eipelled by 

W3t-K. Holku'e troops, incloding the oontingent under the com- 
mand of B British offioer ; and the Bana of Udaypor, ns 
reepoiuuble for the outrage oommitted bj his dependant, 
iras oompeUed bj the inter|)OBition of the Brituh authori- 
tiM to paj a oompenaation for th« injury and expense to 
which the territory of Indore hud been subjootad. 

Bome disturbance and apprehension were excited in 
Tarious parts of Malwa, oontiguouB to Ho&ta'a poBBeesicniB, 
bj the appearance of a Hindu &natic, a Fatel of a vill^;e 
in Sondwara, ^rho paaaed himself off for an inoamation of 
the Mahratta divinity, £andi Bao, and pretended to have 
the power of miraoukius^ curing oholera, and other dm- 
geroua diseaaaa. Abaurd as were hia prBtensiona, he 
fonnd abundance of adhervnts, and nunibeis both of horse 
and foot flaked to his etondard. Thna strengthsned, he 
prooaeded to levy contribntiona, both in kind and mon^, 
from the surrounding Tillages ; and raised considerable 
sums, which were devoted to the equipment of his fol- 
lowers. The officer of Sindhia and Holkar were unable to 
make h3ad>agBinBt the fanatic ; and a strong party of the 
Idahidpore oontingent, under CapL M°Mahon, was de- 
tached against him. The insurgents confiding in the 
superhunan character of their chief, and believing him to 
be invulnerable, boldly advanced to [attack the division, 
but were received by a steady fire, under which their 
leader fell ; thus undeceived, his adherents immediate^ 
broke and fled, and the disturbance was quelled with 'Uie 
same facility with which it had been eioited. 

Malhar Boo dying obildless, his widow, in concert with 
her mother-in-law, adopted a boy who was said to be a 
descendant of Tookiyi Holkar. At the time of his adop- 
tion, he was between three and f»nr years of age, and was 
installed by the title of Jfartand Bao ; the adminisixatitHi 
remaining in the hands of M&dho Bao Foroavis, the 
minister of the late Ibya, with the support, and under the 
guidance of Kesari Bai, the Ma-ji, or mother of k&dhar Bao. 
The installation was attended by the British representa- 
tive, but no formal aanction was given to the adoption, as 
the euoeesBion was likely to be disputed. The British 
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GoremmeDt thus iMnng to s probable ooofliot tits dtta- BOQSi HI. 
aioa of a question, which the elighteat intinuttion of ito ooat. tui. 
will would at once have set at reat, either hy aAuotioniog ■ " — 
tite elevation of Martand iiao, or by aoknowledging the pre- 1BS6~U. 
fenible validity of tbe claim of his competitor Eoii Rolku', 
the son of Itoji, the elder brother of Jeswaut iUo, who had 
been held ia oonfineinent at Uabeewua, during the pre- 
ceding reign, ' 

Although having good causa to apprehend the oooao- 
quencea of the liberation of Hari Holkar, the authorities 
at Indore appear to have taken no preoautiou against audi 
an event, and he was vary soon released irom oonfiDement 
bj a bodj of Bhils and Mewatis, and partisans from the 
neighbouring Uahratta districts. The fort and town of 
Maheswar fell at onoe into bis bauds. Ae the British 
Seaident refiiaed to give any support to the inbnt B^a, 
the Bais felt their inability to oppose Hari Holkar, andsent 
a meBBBge, acquiesoing in his elevation, and inviting him 
tQ Indore. 2f otwithstandiog this recognition of hia cltums, 
he heaitated to leave Maheswara until be obtained the 
additional security of a British escort; and with some 
degree of inconsistency, but under a feeling that the 
presence of a new Ebqa was necessary at Indore, to amst 
the signs of popular commotion which were beginning to 
appear, the Beddeut directed a detaobment of tbe 0th 
Local Horse, and a British officer, to ooodoct the Bt^a to 
Hie city. Hari Holkar made his entry into Indore in 
Hsrch, 1 83^ and whs BMtted on the cushion of sovereignty 
in the following April, in tbe presence of tbe Resident. 
A Kbelat was shortly after presented to him, on the part 
of tbe GovemoT-Qeneral. Hie child Martand Rao, was 
dismissed with his parents to bia home in the Dekhin, 
where they were indebted for a maintenance to the inter- 
poaition of the British Qovemment. Tbe character of tbe 
new B<^a was no better oaloulated than that of his prede- 
cessor to maintain the credit, or promote the prospects 
of the State. His minister, Ravoji Phonaia, whom he 
called from the BdJiin to his councils, apparently because 
be had been in tbe service of Jeewant Boo Holkar some 
fifteen years before, was wholly unfit for the duties of bis 

< Hall notledl bj Udcolm.u taiTlnc beharad xlth gTMt c*U«iitr7 M 
MaUdpu. — Csntnl IndU, L Slfl. 
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BOUE III. office, and availed himself of his influence over the Baja 
COAT. Till, to applf the limited Tesources of the country to his own pri- 
" ' ' ' Tate emolament. Uodar his mismanagement the revenues 
,lB2&-8&. mpidly deolined — the expenditure exceeded the receipts 
— the troopa became nmtinous for arrears of pay, and the 
people were oppreaaed and discontented. A. co&Bfnracy 
^^ainat the Baja was organised, and had nearly succeeded, 
when the hesitation of the leaders caused its &ilure. The 
Baja and his minister reaped no benefit from the lesson, 
and their mal-administratioo, unchecked by the inter- 
position of the British OoTemmeat, produced its usual 
results — the necessity of that interference which it had 
been bo much an object to avoid, in order to save the 
State of Indore from utter dissolution. ' 

The States of Dhar and Dewas, bordering on the terri^ 
tones of Indore, remained faithful to their engagements 
with the British authorities, and were^ in general, ably 
and peaceably governed. The tranquillity of the former 
was disturbed towards the close of 1831, by a serioua 
incursion of the Bhils, subject to the princlj^ity. This 
was partly owing to the abolition of the British agency of 
Bhopawar, by the superintendence of which the Bhils 
were equally deterred from committing any outrage on 
the peaceable cultivators, and protected in the enjoyment 
of their acknowledged rights. The removal of British 
superintendence was followed by a relaxed system of con- 
trol, and by iniquitous encroachments and enactions. This 
veiatioua conduct provoked the Bhils to relapse into their 
predatory habits ; and they assembled in arms and plun- 
dered the adjacent districts. They were further eicited to 
insubordination by the presence of an individual, TJchet 
Sing, who gave himself out to ha the son of Murari Rao 
Powftr, a former competitor for the principality, and the 
reputed grandson of Jeswant Rao Powar, who was killed at 
the battle of Fanipet. Murari Rao had carried on a des- 
perate straggle for several years vrith the ruler of Dhar, in 
which he was foiled by the <ud of Jeswant Bao Holkar : his 
chief adherents were the the Bhils, who transferred their 

' In IMT a. the RiJiwuIiiKinnea, tint the BrlUdiGaTeTnTDrattwoiiIdua- 
rider It to be Els dntj to UBmua tha muugemcDt of the coDntry, unlfqa the 
Realdcnt ihanld nport ■ nuleriBl mneUtinitlon, Tbe IntlmulDU had 'tlia 
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attachment to his son. Being unable to put a stop to the BOOK III. 
insurrection, and anticipating the rain of the couutrj, the .chap. tui. 
Government of Dhor earnestly solicited the interpoaition " 
of the British Oovernment ; aod, after some hesitation it 1S38-S5, 
was granted, on condition that an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the causes of the disturbance, and that the 
measures thought necessary for its settlement should be 
compUed with. To this the Baja was compelled to agree ; 
but the insurgents rejected the offered mediation, and 
troops were sent againat them, under Captain Outram, by 
whose activity the Bhils were soon reduced to submissioQ. 
XJchet Sing and his principal adherents came into camp 
on an assurance of s^ety, aad a promise that their claims 
should be inquired into and equitably adjusted. Accord- 
ingly, an agreement was concluded, by which Uchet S iug 
in consideration of a pension from the Dhar State, con- 
sented to relinquish his pretensions ; and the acts of bx~ 
tortion and oppressioa of which the Bhils complained, 
tfere radressad. Shortly after tranquillity was restored 
the Baja died, and as he left no eon, the widow, with the 
concurrence of the British Qoyemment, adopted a son, 
who sucoeeded by the title of Maha Bao Powar. 

The arrangements at Gwalior which ensued upon the 
death of Dowlat-Bao-Sindhia, inTolred abundantly the 
seeds of future dissension. Baiza Bai, forced very reluc- 
tantly to adopt a successor to her husband, clung tena- 
ciously to the notion that it was Sindhia's intention timt 
she should hold the regency during her natural life, and 
r^arded with eitreina jealousy the growing years and pre- 
tensions of the young Raja. As he was on the eve of 
adoLescenoa when adopted, Janabaji soon came to thinlc 
himself old enough to be let loose from the trammels of 
tutelage, and to be entitled to more than nominal au- 
thority ; and he did not want advisers to stimulate him to 
assart his claims. They were, in truth, recognized by the 
British Qovemment, when it insisted upon the Bu's con- 
sent to the Elba's being provided with a separate seal, and 
refused to receive any ofQoiol communication from tbe 
Court of Gwalior, which was not authenticated by its 
impression. Tlia Bai was udder the necessity of comply- 
ing; but she did not therefore forego her hope of being 
allowed to retain her power, if not in her own right, at 
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BOOK III. leut, as Regent. She did not despair of letting Janakaji 
oHAT. *iii aside altogether, ospeciaUj aa the grand-daughter to whom 

, he was affianced, had died, and her own daughter, Chimna 

l8i8-36. gji^ Yffg^ pregnant, affording a prospect of an heir to 
Sindhia, in a direct line. Repeated applications were 
made by her to the British Government to fitvour her 
viem, but they met with no encouragement : the adoption 
of a son, and hia succeasion to the throne, haviug received 
the concurrence of all the chief members of the court of 
Owalior and the principal persone of the c«mp, not ex- 
cepting the nearest relatives of the Bai. 

The restraints imposed by the Bai upon the joung 
Raja having become intolerable, he took an opportunity of 
escaping from the palace in which he was kept under 
strict supervision, and sought reftige with the Resident, 
asserting that he did not consider hia life safe, from the 
insolence of bis guards, and from the machinations of the 
Bai, With some difficulty, a reconciliation waa effected ; 
but npon the visit to Lord W. Bentinck to Owalior, both 
parties were earnest with him to sanction their respective 
pretensions. With that indecision which characterised 
the policy of the Qovemment in its relations with native 
states, no positive expression of its will or opinion was 
pronounced. The Glovemor-General recommended the 
yoang B^a to be satisfied with the position he occupied, 
in which he might regard himself as a fortunate person, 
and for whioh he was indebted to Baixa Bai, to whom a 
feeling of gratitude should, therefor^ render him sub- 
missive. If he awaited patiently the course of events, the 
Govern or-Qeneral would recommend to the Sat mvt to 
supersede the Raja by any other adoption ; but if he 
raised disturbances, the consequences must &11 upon him' 
self: the Britisk Giovemment would not interfere in his 
favour.' The parties were, in short, to follow their own 
views — the Bai to keep her power as long oe she was 
able — the Raja to wrest it from her if he could. Tlie 
general purport of the recommendations was, however, 
rather favourable to the oontinuanoe of the Bai in au- 
thority ; and such was her impression.* The only result 
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of the visit of the Qovemor-Oeneral was to render the BOOK IlL 
breach more irreparable than ever. ohaf. *iii. 

At length, in the middla of 1833, the quarrel came to a ■ 

crisis. The cause of the Baja was emhrooed by some of lS£e-85. 
the disciplined battalions of the Owalior state i and on 
the morning of the 10th of Julj, the palac« was beset by a 
turbulent soldiery, a portion of whom carried off the Riga 
to the camp, and the rest, mounting guard upon the 
palace, threatened the adherents of the Sai with destruc- 
tion. The Bai, alarmed for her personal safety, fled from 
the palace by a private door, and repaired on foot to the 
residenoe of her brother, Hindu Bao, where she requested 
the presence of the Resident. Agreeably to the priDciple 
of neutrality which had been enjoined, he declined to 
obey the summons ; and the Bai, having obtained the 
escort of a battalion of one of the brigades, 'of which the 
commandant Jose Sikander remuned faithful, repaired by 
a circuitous route to the dwelling of Mr. Cavendish. She 
was met on the way by a strong party of the I^ja's troops, 
under Gopal Bhao Sindhia, and a conflict might have 
ensued, unless it had been stopped by the Resident, who 
required both parties to suspend hostilities until he bad 
oommunicated with the Baja. In consequence of hia 
representations, the B^a consented to permit the Bai to 
retire unmolested from the Gwalior territory, and pro- 
mised to grant her a liberal annual income if she would 
reside peaceably within the dominions of the Company. 
To these conditions the Bai was prevailed upon to accede ; 
and she withdrew in the first instance to Dholpur, on the 
confines of Gwalior, the possession of the Baja of Qohud, 
whence she endeavoured to interest the Kitish Govern- 
ment in her restoration, and to eioite a counter revolution 
in the Gwalior State, deoiaring that she was willing to 
cede the country entirely to the Company ; but that she 
was resolved never to submit to the usurpation of an 
ungrateful boy whom she had raised to power, and who 
was wholly incapable of exercising sovereign sway. The 
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BOOK III. Biya vraa, however, aoknowledgad by the Britiah Qovern- 
emir.Ytn. meat; ud a letter from the Qovemor-Generol congratu- 
- ' lated tiim on his iccesBioa — reooDunendiDg him at the 

1BX8-8G. some time to treat the Bel with coDEuderation, restore to 
her what ahe claimed as hei private property, and set such 
of her adherents as had been arrested at liberty, with per- 
mission to join their mistress. The recommendations 
were compUed with. Chimna Boi, with her husband and 
daughter, and Hindu Rao, repaired to the camp of B^a 
Bai ; and the whole partj removed to Agra. Cbimna Bai, 
who by her amiable obanoUr had engaged general regard, 
died in giring birth to an iufont, which did not survive 
ite mother ; and the hopes of a male heir in the direct 
line were eitinguiahed. The vicinity of Agra enabling 
the dispossessed princess to carry on secret intrigues at 
Owahor, she was sometime afterward obliged to orosB 
the Jumna, and retire to a greater distance. She revised 
to move farther than Fumikhahad, where she remained 
encamped, surrounded by a numerous body of armed fol- 
lower^ and importuning the Qovemment for its inter- 
ibrence, as far as regarded her claims to a large amount of 
treasure to which her right was disputed : her application 
was complied with, and a liberal pension was ensured to 
her on condition of her abstaining from all intrigues 
against the Baja, and retiring to her Jagir in the SouttL of 
India. With great reluctance, and after a long delay, 
Baiza Bai, finding that her, followers were deserting her, 
and Qiat there was no chance of recovering her authority 
at Gwalior, acceded to the conditions proposed, and re- 
paired to the Dekhin. She was a woman of high spirit, 
and respectable conduct, not destitute of ability to govern, 
but disposed to shew injudicious partiahty to her own 
kin, and greedy in accumulating private wealth at the 
expense of public establishments. She was violent in 
temper, but not cruel or vindictive, and during her admi- 
nistration the a&ira of Qwalior were conduoted wii^h aa 
much efficiency as those of aaj other native principalis. 
The first years of her succeaaoc might have justified regret 
for her deposal, as they were a perpetual seene of turbu- 
lence and danger. The insubordination of the ill-trained 
and irregularly paid battalions, wliich constituted the 
chief military force of the state, displayed itself in re- 
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peated mutinies and dlBturbancea, not only fatal to internal BOOK III. 
prosperity, but dangeroufl to the tranquillity of the chap. thi. 
neighbouring states ; and they at 'last produoed the catas- • 
trophe, which Dowlat Eao had predicted, — the Tirtual 1B38-B6. 
assumption of the civil and military administration of the 
Qwalior principality by the British Government.' 

The relations with the £ajput statea daring this period, 
presented the same fluotuating and contradictory policy, 
■rising from the same causes — the desire to withdraw 
from interfereaoe, and the impossibility of so doing oon^ 
sistently with the preservation of these states from the 
offectB of their own misrule, tmd the evident obligation 
imposed upon the British Glovemment as the paramount 
power. The conflict between these opposing principles 
gave occasion to much temporary mischief, and most com- 
monly ended in an extent of interposition exceeding the 
lintits which had been originally proposed. 

After the death of Zalim Sing of Kota, he was suooeeded, 
in his joint-administration of the principality by his son, 
Madho Sing ; and although, during the life of his father, 
!Maha Bao Eishore Sing had regarded him with strong 
feelings of disUke, which there was little hope his own 
conduct would remove ; yel^ by the prudent and judicious 
mediation of the Agents Colonel CaulfieM, and the modetft- 
tion of the Riy Rana, the Bao and his ministerial co-equal 
continued on friendly terms, until the death of the former 
which took place in July, 1828. When on his death-bed, 
be required the presence of the Agent, at that time. Lieu- 
tenant Hidop, and consigned to bis care the honour of his 
family and the safety of his nephew, Bam Sing, whom he 
had adopted, and by whom he was sncoeeded. The young 
prince was taught to entertain less amicable feelings for 
the Baj Sana, and frequent dissensions prevailed between 
them. The administration of the Bana was unpopular, 
&om the heavy taxes laid upon the people, in consequence 
of the embarrassment of the finances. Arrangements 
suggested by the Besident, relieved the latter, and the 
obnoxious exactions were taken off; but no cordiality 
could be restored between the sovereign-minister and his 
nominal master. The death of the former, in Febntary, 
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BOOK IIL 1833, ramoTsd one object of theBoo's disconteat, but the 
CEAT. VDi. same division of ttuthority waa perpetuated bj the treatj, 

and Uadui Sing the eon of Modho Sing succeeded to the 

1SS8-8C. reality of power attached to the dignity of Raj Sana. Th* 
youth and inexperience of Uadan Sing rendered him the 
tool of misohisTOUB adviaerB, whose counaelB widened the 
breach with the M&ha Rao ; while a party against him waft 
formed by hia own followers, in order to place his tinole 
Gorerdhan Das at the head c^ a^ra. These intrigow- 
were bafiBed by him with the assistance of the Resident ; 
and he continued in pOBseasion of hia obnoxious office. 
The impoBsibility cf leconoiUng interests so reciprocally 
repuisive as those of the Bej Rana and Uaha Rao impos- 
ed upon the Oovemmwit^ at a date somewhat posterior to 
that at which we have arrived, the adoption of the only 
means of terminating the diBagreemont — the partition of 
the state between the two princes, in mutually independ- 
ent Boveraignty. A third of the territories was assigned 
to the Bai Bans, under the name of Jhalawar ; and the 
other two-thirds, constituting the principality of Kot^ 
were placed under the undivided government of the Maha 
Rao.' 

The affairs of Bundi, during the minority of the Bcya, 
Bam Sing, continued under the arrangement of the Bani 
mother, whose object, and that of her creatures with whom 
the court was Med, was the exclusion of the B^a from 
the independent exercise »rf authority as long as possible, 
and the perpetuation of the administration of the Bani. 
In furtherance of this project, she kept her son in a state 
of ignorance and vice, and encouraged turn in all kinds oi 
mischievous indulgence. Part of her policy consisted in 
estranging him from his mfe, a daughter of Man Sing, the 
Raja of Jodhpur; and persuading him to treat his bride 
with coldness and neglect. The Uarwar princess, a lady 
of lofty pretensions on the score of birth, and urived at 
years of maturity, being ten years older than the Baja, 
highly resented this treatmwit, and complained of the con- 
tumely she had experienoed to her father, who warmly 
pressed the Biitidi Agent to interpose his influence to 

1 The diitiictitu utlmitcd to jlsld ■ nrcnua of tnm tvelve to fiflccs 
Ukhi (llo.aOtM. to iaa.OOO(.) a jw. a UUrd ol the trltmu payible iy Kol*. 
at 80,000 mpeei ■ yea, nutrtaUemi lo Jluliwir. Ttiue i 
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secure for her the coasideraliou to which she was entitled. BOOK III. 
Aa this was declined, the Baja of Jodhpur sent an envoj chap. tiii. 

to Bnndi to insist that hia daughter ehouJd receive the ■ 

treatmeat due to her superiority of rank and her nuptial I828-K. 
ri^ta, or that she ahould be allowed to return immediate- 
Ij to Jodhpur. Some improvement followed the intima- 
tion, and the joang Bani became pregnant ; an event 
which aggravated the avereios and jealousy of the Queen 
mother, and instigated her to influence the Raja to a re- 
newal of his former disregard of hia wife. Her appeals to 
Man Sing were repeated, and a deputatioD, attended bj a 
strong body of armed men was sent to demand the return 
of the Prinoeaa, and to escort her to her father, who did 
not hesitate to express hia apprehension that the lives of 
his daughter and her infant were insecure &om the prac- 
tioea of the Dowager Bani. The party, three hundred 
strong, encamped outside the walls of the citj ; but there 
was also a considerable number of Marwaris in the town, 
forming the original suite of the princess. One of the 
newlj-arrived party presented himself before the minister, 
Deva Erishan Bao, in pubhc durbar, under pretext of 
being sent to learn when the deputation would be received ; 
and, before an answer could be returned, he drew his 
sword and killed the minister. The assassin was attacked 
and slain ; and the Baja ordered the chief of the deputa- 
tion to be BeiEed ; but the execution of the order was 
delayed for the arrival from Kota of the Ptditieal Aasiat- 
ant, Mr. Trevelyan, to whom information of the assassina- 
tion had been quickly conveyed. The gates were closed, 
by which the Marwaris on the outside were prevented 
from joining the party in the town, who had fortified 
themeelvea in a house occupied by the principal servants 
of the young Bani. By command of the Raja, who exhibit- 
ed unexpected firmneaa and resolution, guns were brought 
to bear upon the mansion ; and it was soon rendered un- 
tenable. The defenders retired to another, near the city 
wan, where they were surrounded by the Baja's troops. 
The persuasions and assurances of Mr. Trevelyan, who had 
reao^d Bundi, induced the body on the outside of the 
town to withdraw within the Eota frontier, and at his 
intercession the Bao permitted the departure of those who 
were in the city, with exception of three of their leaders 
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BOOK III. who were Beized and put to deatli. The deputation r«- 
CHAF. Tin, turned to JodhpuT, where the indignation of Man Sing 
was vehemently excited by the death and disgrace of his 
emisfiarioa. He denied having in any way authorised the 
murder of the minister, and asserted that it was an act of 
private revenge, unconneot«d with any inimical feeling 
against him for the share that might be imputed to his 
advice, in the indignitdeB to which the princess had been 
eubjected. The members of the deputation declared also 
that thej knew nothing of the assassin, and had gone to 
Bundi without any hostile design gainst the minister, and 
that they had desisted from forcing their way into the 
town and rescuing their countrymen, only under the im- 
pression that the Political Agent was responsible for their 
safety.' Qreat eioitement prevailed throughout Haravati 
and Manrar. The imiveraal feeling of the Bahtores was 
* '«xpreesed by Mao Sing, when he reprasented to the Politi- 
cal Agent at Ajmere, that life woa burthensome to him; 
that he and his tribe would be the laughing-stock of Hin- 
dustan ; they would every where be put to shame by the 
reproach that a Hara had killed a Rahtore, and nothing 
had been done to wipe away the disgrace. A long and 
acrimonious disciission ensued ; but the firm interposition 
of the British authorities compelled a sullen acquiescence 
iu the mutual oblivion of injuries ; and British ascendancy 
averted the breaking out of a war, which, in preceding 
years, would, in all probability, have spread bloodshed and 
desolation throughout Bajputana. The approach of the 
Governor-General confirmed the contiauanoo of concord, 
and intimidated the Dowager Bani into a reconciliatiiMi 
with her daughter-iu-law, who was restored to the good 
graces of her husband, to whom she had in the meantime 
borne a son. The murder of the minister deprived the 
Eaja of a valuable servant, by whose good management 

■ Nohvlthatuidlng lli*ir (amesllj diBclaiming thB porpoaa of kilUug Uib 
mlnlslcr, there was reaaon to »usi«ct that It was oue of the piindpul oMerti 
of the miESluii. Blmbhut SlTig^ Qae of the leadeni who had nccompatiied tJie 
part}' from Jodhpur, Jjut bad Jojned tliat In Itifi city, hid opfDlj avowed his 
inteudon; and he «Qa supposed to liave been the especial agerjt of UuiSingi 

tltat the newa-xrriter of the PoUtlcal Agent at Jodjipar gave InUniaticai of 
Uan SiDg^B iQlcctton to put the Bimdi mEniater to death, several days befi>n 
the TliDe wu perpetrated^ and tlut the report vai pnbllshel In ihe DeUd 
native nawspspera wlthool »tii»ctlng any notlte. — SketdiM of PollUcil 
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the debts of the state hod been cleaTed oW, the revenues BOOK HI. 
had been increased, aud the prosperity of the country had CHAp.-nn. 

been augmented ; but his example was not lost upon the 

Raja, and the condition of Buadi is said to bear favourable 1828-35. 
testimony to the character of its ruler. 

We have not had oooosion to advert in any detail to the 
affairs of the principal Eajput states since the close of the 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings, and our retro- 
spect of the relations maintained with them Inuat there- 
fore comprehend the interval which bad subsequently 
elapsed. The prosperous condition of Udaypur, which 
had been the work in a great measure of the British Be. 
sident, speedily declined with his secession from the im- 
mediate direction of a&irs, and the transfer to the Eana 
and his ministers, of that uncontrolled authority which it 
was their duty and privilege to exercise. The Bans, pro- 
fuse in bis eipenditore and lavish in his liberaUty, was 
Boon involved in pecuniary embarrasaments, and by im- 
providently alienating the revenues of the crown lands -in 
grants to his favourites greatly impoverished his resources. 
The Thakurs, who had engaged to restore the lands they 
had usurped, reluctantly and imperfectly executed their 
engagements ; and the want of means to maintain a re- 
epectable force relieved them tcom any apprehension of 
compulsioD. The same want of a sufficient body of effect- 
ive troo[a emboldened the lawless tribes in Udaypui and 
on its confines to renew their depredations, and their 
ravages supphed the cultivators with a plea for the non- 
payment of the government revenues. From theseciroum- 
stanoes, the defalcation in the pubUc finances became daily 
more considerable, and the Rana was unable to pay the 
tribute which he was bound by treaty to discharge. The 
pecuniary interests of the Company being thus endanger- 
ed, resort was again had, la 1623, to more decided inter- 
ference. In consequence of the interposition of the 
Resident, the minister, Sheo LaU, by whom the prodigal- 
ity of the Rana had been checked, and the demands on 
the chiefe resolutely urged, and who had therefore been 
displaced, was restored to power. The Ealsa lands were 
let out to (arm : the collection of the customs was super- 
intended by ofGcers appointed by the Resident, and the 
personal expenses of the Rana were limited to a fixedsum. 
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BOOK IIL The aame amouai of owtrol that had been at first eier- 
cfur. Till, cised bj the Beaideut was again veated in him through the 

urgency of the case, and at the deaire of Uie Bana ; and 

lS!8-S5i lie became Tirtuallf the Prime Mitiister of Udaypur. 
BeneficiaJ conaequences resulted from the arrangemeoi 
In the course of two years, or is 1829, the revenues acd 
expenditure were equalised, the debts of the Bana were 
liquidated, and the arrears of the tribute diacharged ; 
although the improvemeat of the fioaaoial interesta of tba 
atate was ioipeded hy the disturbed condition of aerenl 
of the hillj districts, and the predatory practices of their 
inhabitants, the Minaa and Bbila, on the south and west of 
Mewar. 

The Bouth-westem portion of Udaypur, designated 
Chappan, formed an irregular square, of which the oapital, 
the cantonment of Nimuch, and the towns of Dungarpnr 
and Pertal^rh, might be considered as the angles. It 
consiated chiefly of a serieB of liill« and forests, of which 
the most inaccessible portions were occupied by tribes of 
Minaa ; but the plains and more open parts were oultiyated 
by other and more industrious races ; and many tracts 
were in a highly prosperous condition. The forest tribes 
inhabited amaU Tillages on the skirts of the hills, «ach 
under its own head-^nan, and of which several constituted 
a Pal, also under its elected chief. Tbe viUagea covered a 
considerable extent, as every house was detached, having 
round it a patch of ground sufficient for the supply ef 
the moderate wants of the mountaineers, whose ptindpol 
food was the meal of Indian com, and buttermilk, the 
produce of their herds which found pasture in the wilda- 
ness, A number of Pals constituted a Jagir, the headed 
which was a fi^jput ; who, while professing fealty to tbe 
Bans, enjoyed little authority for good among the tribes, 
and retained his influence chiefly by being the aecrat 
abettor, and not unfrequently the instigator of the depre- 
dations committed by his people^ sharing in the plunder. 
ITiesa depredations were carried, in 1823, to an aiarm- 
ing extent ; and as the irregulars in the service of tlw 
Buna were wholly unequal to check them, it was deter- 
mined to send a detachment of regular troops against the 
marauders. Lieut.- Colonel Lumley, with two Regimaita 
of N. I., a squadron of regular cavidiy, and four of Local 
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Horee, witti & train of artillery, accompanied by the BOOK HI. 
Besident, and a body of the Baoa's military, marched into chaf. vtu- 
the billa. The Minaa made no attempt to oppose them : — — ■ 
concealing their women, children, and cattle, in the 1828-34. 
recesses of the hills, and, abandoning the Tillies, they 
larked in the aurrounding thickets, cutting off atragglers, 
stealing or maiming the baggage cattle, and barassiag the 
line of march. Cayalry could not reach them. The 
' matchlocks of the irregulars were ineffective, and the 
musquets of the Sipahis were often fruitlessly discharged 
against an object scarcely distinguishable from the buehea, 
amidst which the Minas cowered. The chief weapon of 
the moimtaineera was the bow and arrow, which they ivsed 
vith singular force and precision, and many of the men 
and horaeH received serious and sometimes fatal wotmds- 
It was evident that regular military operations could be 
undertaken witli little prospect of success : and measurce 
of conciliation were tried, which, combined with tlie 
destruction of a few villages, and the awe inspired by the 
presence of the Company's troops had the desired effect. 
The head-men were induced to come into camp^ and 
eng^ements were formed with them personally to the 
exclusion of their nominal chiefs, whose Jagirs were 
resumed, and to whom lands were given in the plains as 
compensation. The villagers subscribed to conditions, by 
which they promised to pay through their Gomaitis, or 
head-men, the stipulated proportion of the crO[^ and to 
give up their weapons, and admit the establishment of 
police stations among their hills, and to abstain from all 
acts of violence and plunder : from putting their infants 
to death, and from killing cows. In requital of which 
obligations they were exempted from a number of vex- 
atious and oppressive demands formerly made by the 
Jagirdars. The regular troops were then withdrawn, and 
police-stations were establiahed at conveoient plaoes. The 
Minas appeared to be well satisfied with the change. Aa 
long as these stipulations were enforced, a tolerable d^pree 
of quietness was preserved ; but some of the sequestrated 
lands were restored by the Rana's officers to their former 
occupants. Tliose who were still dispossessed recovered 
sufficient influence to excite the people to tiunult and 
plunder. The example of the adjacent diatriota enoou- 
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BOOK. IIL raged tbe repetition of disorder ; tmd, although no for- 
CHAP. Till, msllj organiaed aystetn of resiatance was developed, yet 
"" Ohappan continued for several yeara to be the scene 

1823-8S. gf partial outbreaks and frequent acts of violence and 
rapine. 

A principal cause of the difficulty of preserving aubor- 
dinaUon among the Minns of Chappon was the incesaant 
state of disorder which prevailed throughout a eimilAT 
tract of country, extending to the aouth and east of 
Udaypur from the confines of Dungarpur to the borders 
of Sirobi, tenanted, in great part, by Bhils, but numerously 
jnterapersed with the descendantfi of a mixed race sprung 
from Bi^put fathers and Bhil mothers. To thia class, 
known here coDecttvely as Orosias, the cbie^ belonged ; 
and tbeir blended affinity with either class of the popula- 
tion secured them tbe fidelity and attachment of both. 
Tbe GrasioB bod probably occupied these tracts originally 
as feudatories of Mewar ; but for many years they had 
yielded no service wbich was not compulsory ; and the 
Bana of Udaypur bad not, for a long period, been able to 
extract from them homage or revenue. Conceiving, hoW' 
ever, that tbe Bona was entitled justly to both, and that 
tbe pecuniaiy claims of the British Government, whj^ 
pressed heavily on bio resources, required that be should 
be enabled to realise what was due to himself, it was 
deemed advisable to comply with bis earnest solicitation, 
that tbe Resident would take upon himself tbe enforce- 
ment of his demands on tbe districts of the Qrosia ohiels, 
and compel them to pay a tribute or a proportion of tbeir 
crops to tbe public treasury. Advantage was taken of 
tbe presence of tbe regular troops employed in Chappan 
to intimidate the Qrasia chie& into acquiescence ; and for 
a time it was successful. The chiefs, while asserting tbeir 
claims to independence, acknowledged the supremacy of 
tbe Sana ; agreed to pay him a small annual tribute ; to 
admit military stations witbin their boundaries ; and 
promised to abstain from all acts of violence and pillage. 
They declared, however, their inability to keep their 
people in order ; and threw the maintenance of tranquil- 
lity and security upon tbe Bana. As long as a regular 
force was on tbe spot, tbe Bhila and Orasios, although 
occasionally harassing them and cutting off stragglers, 
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refrained from any serious moleetation of their neighbours BOOK III. 
the peaceable Ryots or cultivators of the lands, from aatr. viii, 
inter-village feuda, and from depredations on travellers - 

and traders. This aouroe of intimidation was not long ISSS-BS. 
held over them. In the beginning of 1827, instructions 
from the authorities in England forbade the employment 
of the Company's troops for the purpose of preserving 
order in the territories of allied princes ; and agreeably 
to the orders received from home, the detachment which 
had been sent from Nimuch was recalled to cantonments. 
The peace of these wild districts was conaequeatly left 
to the troops of the Bona stationed at the Bevn«l l^anos^ 
in very insuf&cient strength, and composed of men undis- 
ciplincd, imperfectly armed, ill paid, and not unfrequeutly 
cowardly or disaffected. Of Buoh a force the Bhils stood 
in little fear ; and the Thanaa were the objects of repeated 
and desperate attacks. They usually, however, maintained 
their ground ; a result attributable solely to the untiring 
energy and skilful arrangements of a British ofBcer, Cap- 
tain Slack, assistant to the Resident, to whose personal 
superintondance, the management of these districts was 
entrusted. By the judiiiious manner in which the several 
posts were distributed, and by the confidence of the men 
in the vigilance and activity of their commandant, each 
station was assured of support in the moment of danger ; 
and resolutely resisted its assailants until the expected 
reinforcements, which never failed, arrived. The character 
of his men, and the nature of the country, prevented 
Captiun Black from following up his successes ; and he 
iras restricted by the inefficiency of hia means, to a courae 
of defensive operations against, not a mere desultory 
rising of barbarians banded together for plunder, but 
against an almoat universal insurrection of the Bhils, in 
vindication of the claims of a chief whom they considered 
unjustly deprived of his rights ; and who, by his personal 
character and his connection with other Thakurs, exercised 
a very extensive influence over the wild tribes of the 
Orasia hills. 

At the time of effecting settlements with the Qraaia 
chiefs, one of their number, the Bao of Jawas, was pre- 
vailed upon to place his Jagir entirety in the hands of the 
British Agent, and to be oontented with a small portion 
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BOOK III. onl; of hia heraditory chiefship. He not onlv acqiiiaioed 
CHAP. Till* in the arrangement, but aubmitted cheerfiiU^ to the an- 

thority of the Ruia ; and, oa several occasions, rendered 

IB3S-1I5, good service to the stations which were attacked b^ the 
Bhils. The general feeling in the hills was, neverthelees, 
that his BubmissioD was the effect of fear, and that he 
was only temporising ; an impression apparently erroneous^ 
the Bao being a young man of no resolution, who had 
had enjoyed little power while nominally independent, 
and who probably cared but little whether a British 
officer or an overbearing kinsman relieved him of the 
burthen of government, lliat kinsman was equally in- 
different. Dowlat Sing, the maternal uncle of the Bao of 
Jawaa, who had hithert,o manned the estatee of his 
nephew, accompanied by a confidential servant, Govind 
Khwas, a man of great activity and daring, refused their 
assent to the negociation, and returned to the hills, where 
they kept up, for more than four years, a perpetual state 
of irritation and alarm. The indiscriminate rapine which 
they allowed their followers to commit, rallied round 
them all the desperate characters of the TijUh ; and, aided 
by the contributions which tbey received secretly from 
the other Grasia chiefs, and which it was said they ob- 
tained even £rom persona of influence about the Courts 
they were enabled to give solidity to their marauding 
bands by enlisting Arab and Sindfa mercenaries from 
Guserat and Sindfa. At the head of these, they repeatedly 
attacked the Thanaa under Captain Black's superinten- 
dence, and eapeoiaUy that of Ehairwara, which commanded 
the road tuna the Eastern to the Western hills. On one 
oooasioa they brought against it three hundred matchlock 
men and two thousand Bhils ; but the steadiness of the 
irregulars, and the prompt succours which they received 
through the admirable anangemente of Captain Black, as 
well as the courage inspired by his presence, foiled the 
assailants. Had a sii^le station been overpowered, the 
whole of the border villt^ea would have been in a state 
of open rebellion ; the suppression of which would not 
have been effected without the employment of a powetfiil 
fbroe and the loss of many valuable lives. 

The vacillating policy of the Kitish Qovemment had 
for some time past discountenanced the interpoutioa of 
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the Resident in the aETfiira of Udajpur, and the Rana and BOOK HI. 
hie minbter had been left onoa more without aid or con- chaf. vm. 
troL The ueoesMty in which the minister was thus ■- 

phiced of requiring support from other quarters, together 1K8-S5, 
with the absence of an^ check upon his prooeedinga, led 
him into an esiraTagant course of corruption and expen- 
diture, t^ maintain a Aind for which intolerable exactions 
were levied from the people. The Thakurs, also, nolonger 
intimidated b; the presence of Bi-itish troops, broke their 
engagements, withheld their pajmeata and their quotas, 
and plundered the domains of ttie Grown. The bordering 
tribes, encouraged b; the weakness of the QoTemment, 
and the example of the chiefs, became atill more daring 
in their outrages, and carried their devastations to the 
gates of Udaypur. The insecurity of peraon and property, 
from the numerous bands of robbers who infested the 
road, and the extortions of the fiscal officers of the 
minister, completely ruined all commerce, and put a stop 
to cultivation. The emet^ncy roused the Sana to exer- 
tion. The minister was again dismissed, and the exactions 
of the collectors prevented. Some of the hill chiefe, who 
had been replaced in their fiefs, were prevailed upon to 
oo-operate with the Bana's detachments, under Captain 
Black, in restoring order ; and through their aid, several 
vill^^es, which had bec<ftne notorious for deeds of pillage 
and murder, were attacked and destroyed. The British 
Oovernment also, found itself obliged to interfere eSea- 
tirely ; and while awaiting the organisation of a local 
corps, which Captain Black was authorised to levy, a 
detachment of three regiments of Native Infantrj was sent 
fi^>m Nimuch, under the command of Lieutenant- Colonel 
Burgh, to act under the direction of the Resident. Com- 
bining with the display of power thus at his disposal, the 
conciliatory principle of restoring the dispoasesaed chiefs 
to their sequestrated Jagirs, under restrictions calculated 
to prevent their exacting fl^>m the villages more than a 
due proportion of the crops, and subjecting them to the 
supremacy of the Rana,to be exercised through the super- 
intendance of a British functionary, the restoration of 
order went briskly forward ; and towards the end of 1827, 
tiie Ulnas of Chappan h«d moatly returned to the peace- 
ablo cultivation of the lands under their former chieftains. 
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BOOK III. The progress of pooific&tion in other direotions was bob- 
CBAr. Till, pended bj the untimelj death of Captain Black, who fell a 
~^^^ viotim to the uohealthiness of the cliioate. His duties 
IS28-8S. -wgfe fgf the time transferred to Captain Spiers, Political 
Agent in Sirohi, who was equallj well acquainted with the 
nature of the country, and the character of the popula- 
tion. The evident detenuiDatioD of the British Oovenir 
meot to take an active ahaTe in the suppression of the 
disorders bj which the country had been distracted, eooD 
etercised a aolutarf influence, and tiie border chiefs of 
PanarwB, Jowra,Mh6rpur,and Ogaa, preBented thamaelvea 
in the camp of the superintendaat, and professed their 
dispositioa to return to their duties of allegiance to the 
B^a. Powlat Sing, hopeless of prolonging the^' contest 
with advantage^ accepted the oSers which were made to 
him of pardon, and a provision for hia maintenance, until 
he should recover bis authority in Jawas, upon its rosto- 
ntion to its former ruler. The fermentation which his 
expulsion from his hereditary rights had excited was thus 
allayed ; and as much security and order restored to the 
lulls as could be expected ieota the habits of the people. 
The main body of the troops consequently returned to 
Kimuch, leaving detachments for a time at Ehairwara, 
and on the Sirohi frontier. 

Shortly aft«r the pacL&cation of his border districts, or 
early in 1828, the Kana of Udaypur, Bhim Sing died : his 
reign, protracted through more than htlf a century, had 
witnessed extraordinary changes in the condition of Hin- 
dustan ; the decay and extinction of the Ut^ul empire; 
the ascendancy, decline, and final overthrow of the Mah- 
rattas ; and the first dawn and full expansion of the 
British power.* His reign had been fertUe in viciasitudes ; 
he had experienced all the suflerings which Mahratta and 
Patan insolence and rapacity could inflict ; but his latter 
years had been free from insult, and his oountiy hod becD 
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protected from predatory aggression. The indolence of BOOK 111. 
Mb disposition, sntl the weakneas which rendered him the cbap.tiu. 
tool of favourites, prevented him from reaping the full ' 

benefit of the change ; and the constant urgency of his lo""™- 
new allies and protectors, for punctuality in Uie disohaif^e 
of his pecuniary obligations, must have been scarcely less 
obnoxious to him than the exactions of Amir Ehaa. He 
preserved, however, uniformly, a calm and dignified deport- 
ment, worthy of itia high descent and his pre-eminent 
rank among the Hindu Prinoes of India. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jivan Sing, who, during the last years of 
his other's life, had exercised considerable influence in 
pubhc affairs, and by whose experience and ability it was 
expected that the affairs of Uday'pur would be retrieved. 
Chie of the first steps taken towards the new I^ja, was the 
recurrence to the policy of non-interference, which had 
now become avowedly the principle of the Government : 
the preservation of tranquillity in the Mina and Bhil 
districts of Udaypur was declared to be of no material 
concern to British India. The management of these ter- 
litories was accordingly relinquiahad. The Rana assumed 
the charge of Chappaji, and the Grasia hills were replaced 
under the exclusive control of their several chiefs — the 
whole being held responsible for the conduct of their sub- 
jects towards the adjacent states ; a responsibility which 
the Graaias declared they could not undertake, when the 
Britiah troops or the Bana's were withdrawn, as they could 
not control the turbulent and marauding propenaities of 
their dependants. Notvrithstanding these representations, 
and the evils certain to result to the peace, not only of the 
Grasia hilla, hut of Sindh and Malwa; and the insur- 
mountable bar thus opposed to the improvement of com- 
mercial intercourse^ the Govenmient persisted in its pur- 
P<»o — the regular troops were withdrawn — the levy dis- 
banded — and the barbarous tribes on the frontiers privi- 
leged to rob and murder without fear of hindrance or 
punishment from the paramount power. The' poUtical 
connexion with Udaypur was shortly afterwards still 
further relaxed by tixe abolition of the Residency, the 
cotnmonioation being transferred to the Political Agfti^ 
stationed at Ajmere, in subordination to the Betident at 
Delhi. The tribute which had fallen into arrears, was 
TQL.IIL X 
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BOOK III. diBch&rged -^ bat the debt iucuiTed on acctiiiat of the ex- 
CHAf. VIII. pense of military operations against tbs Btiils and Grasias 
-^^— was remitted. The Baja, who in the outset of his reign had 
,lBS8-*5. fiillea into a course of dissipation, adopted a change of 
conduct J and bj his application to business effected im- 
portant reforms in the administration of the rerenue and 
the police, b; vhicb. the internal traquillitf of hia country 
was preserved, and border-violences were kept under some 
restraint. Little intercourse has since beeu held with 
Odajpur,* 

The feud which we have bad occasion to describe be- 
tween Man Sing and the Thakurs, who were concerned in 
his temporary depoaal, and the elevation of his son, having 
apparently lost some of its virulence, the Political Keel- 
dent at Delhi was induced to interpose his good ofhces to 
perfect the reconciliation. At his suggestion, the Baja 
consented in 1S23 to receive envoys from the chie&, and 
to attend to their representations, promising them Jiee 
leave to come and to returo, whatever might be the result 
of the negotiations. Notwithstanding this promise, the 
Vakils were arrested when on their way to the capital — 
cast into prison — and menaced with death, upon the ac- 
cusation that they had treacherously tampered with the 
Tinkers in the Jagirs belonging to their masters which 
bad been sequestrated, in order to accomplish their re- 
covery. As no attempt was made to substantiate the 
charge, the Resident strongly remonstrated against the 
breach of faith which had been committed, and effected 
the liberation of the envoys. This aSair was scarcely 
settled, when he was apx>ealed to by the Court of Jaypur, 
to interfere in behalf of the sister of the late Baja, who 
\raa married to Man Sing, and who complained of being 
treated with injustice and inhumanity. On the other 
hand, the Itaja represented to the Governor-General, Lord 
Amherst, that the Besident^ Sir David Ochterlony, was 

1 lo 1SJ1 ttas ureu) oT tribate >moiuit«dto llnpe« f.lS.OOO, and tbt 
eipeiiHB of mUiiMT oper«Uoiii in (he biJli to two Ukba; Um Utter nu 

ing loo he»iUy on an iDeome, iho irhole of nhich raralj eqnsUed ten tuUu; 

> It becime nteatirj, howoier. iD IMO, In comniunkmtion vilh 1M 
RfeHA, to raise a Bhil carpB for tbe purpon of keepinir the CrLbu of ChabHb In 
order, coDitltBtlDK tbe Ueww BJill Cmia, under Bdtlili offlcen. 
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undulj biaased in &Tour of his disobedient Thakurs, »ud BOOK III. 
supported them in their opposition to hia commaads. Ho catg. tui. 
maintained, alsoy that the countenance given to the pre- ' ■ — — 
tensione of Birtiii to independence, was a violation of hie 1838-86. 
right to Bupremacj, and he demanded the restoratioa to 
bia own officers of that portion of Mherwara, which h&d 
been taken under the British management. This district, 
the oountty of the Mhers, a wild bill and forest tribe, situ- 
ated on the southern and south-western confines of 
Ajmere, along the irontiers of Malwa and Uarwar, was, in 
foot, an int^ral portion of Ajmere, but portions were 
daimed bj Jodhpur and Udaypur. Their sovereignty was, 
however, Uttle more than nominal ; for the Mhers detested 
Hhe Bajputs, yielded them none but forced obedience, and 
retaliated for the aggressions on their independence hy 
predatory devastations. Their proximity, and the undis- 
criminating nature of their outrages, rendered it neoes- 
sary at an early period, after Ajmere became a British 
province, to curb th(>ir excesses ; and an arrangement was 
made with the Rajput princes, by which the whole of 
Mherwara was placed under the superintendence of a Bri- 
tish officer ; and portions of the revenue to be collected 
were assigned to them respectively. Under this system 
the state of things soon changed. A few examples were at 
firat necessary ; but the Mhers gradually submitted to 
British authority, desisted from their ravages, and re- 
sorted to peaceable and agricultural avocations. A mode- 
rate assessment was imposed, and realised without diffi- 
culty, and the district made rapid advances towards pros- 
perity.' To have restored it to the inefficient hands of the 
Bajputs would have thrown it again into disorder, fatal to 
its own improvement, and troublesome to its neighbours ; 
and the apphcation of Man Sing, as well as a similar one 
at a later period from the Bana, was not assented to. In 
order to expl^ to the Bega the grounds of the reibsal, as 
well as to promote the acfjustment of his disputes with his 
chiefs, Mi. Wilder was despatched in the beginning of 

> The wbDlB reienoe niHd In Uherwu-Ia 1833-4, wu but 10,000 rupeea; 
■b lSSO-1, It 4inoimtsd to 41,000 rnpeei. In Uie flnt three years efter the 
jettlement, the snnosl psymeiiti of sett iBTeDtie to ViBjfor itere IS.OOo 

1U3, an Ben«meai wei mede irlth the Buna for elgljt jetn' additional 
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BOOK III. 1S24, to JodhpuT. His iiego<a&tioiiB were BucceasfoL Han 
CBAT. viit. Sing was peisuaded to execute an agreemeDt, pledging 
^— hiroaelf to pardon tbe refractorj ThakurB' and reatoie tbe 

IBM-SS. confiscated eatatea — to admit the presenoe of sa accre- 
dited officer of Jaypur to be attached to the eapeci&I ser- 
vice of the Jaypur Boni, and to leave Mherwara under ita 
present maaagement for a further period. An attempt 
\mB made to prevail on him to commute the military 
quota, which he was bound bj treaty to furnish whenever 
required, for a money payment of equivalent value ; but 
to this proposal ha steadily declined to acoede. 

The reconciliation of Man Sing with bis chiefs was 
neither sincere nor permanent ; and on various pretexts he 
persisted in retaining the sequestrated lands, or insti- 
tuted fresh spoliations, compelling them to emigrate from 
Marwar, and seek refiige in the neighbouring territories of 
Jaypur and Bhikaner. The altered policy of the British 
Qovemment interdicted the ropetition of the Beeident's 
interposition, even for the fidfihnent of engagements con- 
tracted under its sanction, and at its euggestions ; and tb» 
Ibakurs were left to redress their injuries by their own 
unaided strength ; although redress was manifeatlj hope- 
Jess, eicept by an appeal to arms, and through tbe intw- 
ruption of that tranquillity which it was tbe of&ce and 
duty of the paramount power to preserve unbrok^k. 
Accordingly, in 1837, the chiefs invited Dhokal Sing, who 
we have seen was asserted to be the posthumous son of 
the last Baja of Marwar, and to have, therefore, a prefer- 
able title to that of Han Sing, to join them in the Jaypor 
country whither they had fled ; and they engaged to ao- 
knowledge b'"! as their prince, and aid him to eatabliah his 
rights. The invitation was eagerly accepted. DbokalSing 
who had for some years resided in the British territory at 
Saraich, left his residence, and hastened to Jaypur, where 
he found the Tbakurs of Nimaj, Asobh, and Ahwa, with 

> The prIiKiiMil of than wen the Thaknn ot Pak«n, NInu), AnVb, Mi 
AtawB ; tlu flnt wu the gnndson of Stni Slag, tbe oncoiopnnDieliif adTai- 
MTv of Mmn Slug from the flnt, end npp«tBr of the cIiIvh of IXutkHt said ; 
ItitaciilcrBiiciwdedlnnliliilDgUillirtaiidpeTtiif bliludi. mmU wuO* 
■-■■■-■■- '^tatttty It Jodtapur, i"f iiiliM^il bj 
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their retainer. SevenJ of the Jaypur sod Bbikanar cbieb BOOK IIL 
jomad his camp; and the Hegent Bani of Jaipur, who ohap. tiii. 
oheriahed an intenM hatred of the Bister of Man Sing ■' 

also one of the wiveaof the late Raja, who had treated the 182S-SS. 
Rani-mother with diadain, on account of her inferior de- 
scent, and who alwaya affirmed the Bpurious origin of the 
minor Rnja, assisted Dbokal Sing with men and money ; 
and hj these euoooura he was enabled to eolleet a foroo 
aevan thousand strong with which he marched into Mar- 
war. The remonstrances of the British Agent at Ajmere 
oompelled the native states to disavow their support of 
Dhokal Sing, and to recall their subjectJi from his aarriee ; 
but their aoq^niescence was merely external, and they con- 
tinued secretly to aid his enterpriaa. Dbokal Sing encoun- 
tered no oppoaition, and advanced to Dudhwana, a populous 
town not &r distant from Jodhpnr:' 

The re-appearanca of Dholial Siog, and the support 
which he had received from the Thakurs of Marwar, 
«eriously alartaed Man Sing, and impelled him to look to 
tiie British Oovemment for proteotien. He immediately 
sent envoys to Delhi and to Ajmere, to represent that tt» 
Government, by suffering Dbokal Sing to set out from the 
British dominions with hostile purposes ^^inst him, had 
impressed both his aubjeots and those of the neighbour- 
ing states with a belief that they countenanced his prat«a- 
aions, and that they had consequently contributed to his 
success ; and he demanded the asaiBtanee of troops to 
oppose, not a rebeUious dependant, but a foreign invader 
— for such was the true character of Dhokal Sing, and 
against all such enentiea tha Qovernment of India was 
bound by treaty to arm in his dafenoe. The application 
was referred to the Govemor-Oeneral in Council, who was 
dispoaed to regard the disturbanoes in Marwar, as a strug- 
gle between the Baja and his feudatory chieb, whom he 
bad driven into exile and rebellian by his own acta ; and 
against whom the British Qovemment waa not pledged to 
protect him. It was admitted, at the same time, that as a 

< In &T«ir or t>b(iksl Slst't imMuioiu, It «u »rtt»i. ttul ba wu tUM 
^J BMirrl*£« bo $mDO of Ou matt Ulmtfiou funlllH of Jajpnr And Jodhpnr, 
who HTcr nonld bun glnn him thoir dtogbten, nnlee thof hid been 
ABUred of the geDuLntncH of bii deacenL Uui Slnr, who vu tbe gnnd- 
eoB of tlH U^B of Jodhpar, Bi]*; Sing, eluajri deaied Ae aUbeallBllj of hli 
Urtli. 
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BOOK III. competitor for the throne had been set up by the chieb, 
cMAr. Till, the CAM wtu somewliat oompHcated, and as the Raja's pel" 
■ B^Dftl safety, as well as sovereign authority, was imperilled, 

lSS8-lfi. iiQ might be thou^t to possess some claim to iaterference. 
It was, therefore, resolved to comply with his application, 
OD the condition that he should consent to submit his dif- 
ferences with his ThakuTB to the arbitratioa of the Go- 
vemtuent, and engage to abide unheutatingly by its 
decision. A cautious provision was, however, made for 
abandoning him to his fate, under the possible contingent 
of bis proving the weaker party. With this view the 
Political Agent was apprised — that if the ioBurPection 
should be ao general, as to indicate the almost universal 
desire of the Baja's chiefs and subjeats for his deposal, and 
his onn condition should be so helpless as to leave him 
without power to make head against their rebellion, then 
there would not appear to be any reason for undertaking 
to force on the state of Jodhpur, a sovereign, whose coo- 
duct had deprived him of the support and allegiance of 
his people. If, on the other hand, the insurrection was 
only partial, and the Eaja continued to be supported by & 
respectable portion of the chiefs and the people, then the 
mediation was to be offered, although not as a right, as 
asserted by lifan Sing, in virtue of the existing treaty. 
Native Princes were expected to have the power of con- 
troUing their own subjects; and if they drove them into 
rebellion, they must take the consequences : the British 
Government was not under any obligation to defend them 
in such cases. In these instructions it was assumed that 
lebellion was the natural result of oppression ; an infer- 
enoe unwarranted by the past history of Bajputana, which 
repeatedly exhibited the feudatory chieb of the several 
statea combining against their sovereign for the ^irthei^ 
ance of their private interests, or the gratification of 
private resentment. It was assumed also, that there ex- 
isted a people with political r^hts and wishes, which was 
utterly at variance with the actual condition of afiaiis or 
the state of society ; the merchants, artisans, and agrioul- 
turista of Ifarwar being wholly indifferent in the quarro^ 
and preferring " tranquillity, however preserved, to the 
triumph of either the Thakura or the Raja : and to con- 
sign a protected state to be desolated by the ravages of a 
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civil war, which the slightest degree of iDterposition would BOOK. UI. 
at ODoe have prevented, was an obvious dereliction of the CHip. tiii. 
obligation which the Btitieh Qovemment had undertaken, ^^— — 
of maintaining the peace and prospuritj of Hindustan. 1828-85. 
There was, in fact, no real difference whetKer hostilities 
occurred between the Eajas of Jaypur end Jodhpur, or 
between the Thakur of Fokam and hia liege lord. In 
either case, the interruption of trade, the desolation of 
the fields, the aasemblage of lawlcaa tmdiaciplined banda, 
and indiscriminate rapine and murder, nere certain to 
ensue ; and it was the duty of the British Government, 
as the paramomit power, to prevent, what it might easily 
prevent, the perpetration of outrages, which tended to 
bring back the times of anarchy, which had at first com.- 
pelled its interference with the politics of Central India. 

The intimation of the purpose of the British Govern- 
raent to mediate between Man Sing and his rebellious 
cbie&, was received with ready submission by them both. 
No material advantage had been gained by either, and 
although Dhokal Sing occupied Dudhwana and threatened 
Nagore, he and his adherents had been unable to raise the 
siege of Ahwa by the Raja's army. Neither seemed in- 
clined to risk an encounter in the field, or was able to 
keep on foot an effective force, for want of funds to pay 
the troops. In this condition of weakness, Dhokal Sing 
was apprised that he must retire from Marwar, or he 
would be treated as an enemy to the British Government, 
He immediately complied, and withdrew to Bhikaneer, 
expressing a hope that some provision would be made for 
him — a hope he was not allowed to retain, as no notice 
was to be taken of him in any negociation that might be 
instituted. None was, however, opened. The proposed 
interference had impressed the contending parties with 
a conciliatory disposition, and terms were settled between 
Man Sing and his Thakura by mutual agreement. The 
confiscated lands were restored to the principal chiefs, and 
the possessions and privileges of others no longer menaced. 
Hostilities consequently ceased. 

The termination of actual hostilities in Marwar failed 
to restore to the principality the advantage of order and 
good government. Man Sing was superetitiously devoted 
to a sect of religious mendicants or Jogis, from whom he 
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BOOK III. chose DOt only his ipirituil guides, but his principal eona- 
MtAP. Till, selton^ entrusting to them a Urge shore of hia rerenuee, 
■ ■ — And the whole ohuge of the admimBtratioo.' Qreat abuses 
Itl3-t5. followed ; and the hill tribes, a prey to the exootiona of 
the fiscal officers, abandoned their viUagaa, and turning 
robbers, plundered the contiguous districts. The AxiDtiei 
of Sirohi particularly suffered ; and the ravages in that 
direction were secretly encouraged by Man Sing. Tha ex- 
postulations addressed to him were either unavailing, or 
provoked maoifestatiiMis of sullenness aud disrespect ; au 
instaooe of which was displayed in his declining, upon 
frivolous excuses, to meet the GoTemor-QeneraL at AJ- 
mere in 1831, although the Baua of Udaypur, and the 
young Raja of Jaypur, hia equals or superiors, afforded him 
an example. The tribute also fell into arrears, and the 
urgent demand for payment made by the agent at Ajmere 
was not calculated to improve bis temper. He was also 
compeUed to furnish his quota of 1,500 horse to serve 
with a British detachment sent from the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 183^ under Colonel Litchfield, against the robber 
tribes of the desert of Parkur, whose depredations on 
Sirohi were secretly instigated by the Raja. The British 
troops defeated a body of the Khosas, and, advancing to 
Cbattan and Balmer, two of the principal towns, took and 
destroyed them. The Jodhpur contingent not only proved 
useless, but were convicted of treacherously giving the 
Khosas private information of the movements of the forct^ 
and endeavouring to obstruct the capture of Balmer. 
After its capture, the leader of the Khosas was secreted 
by the commandant of the Jodhpur horse, who very un- 
willingly gave him up to the determined command of 
Coloael Litchfield. The capture of Bahuer was a source 
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«f profound vexation to Man Sing, who ascribed tlie buo- BOOK III. 
cess of the expedition in part to tho co-operation of the chap, viii. 

Jesselmor contingent which had also been called out, and ■ • 

shortly afterwarda displayed hia resentmeat, by allowing 1*28-55, 
tiis troops to invade and lay waate the Jesselmer territory, 
carrying their nvages to within twelve niilea of the cap- 
ital Obliged to recall the troops by the menaces of the 
Political Agent, Man Sing denied that tbey had entered 
Jeaselmar with any other intention than that of concert- 
ing with the Raja's officers the means of suppreasing 
border disturbances, and unhesitatingly asserted that tfaay 
had not committed any outrage ; an asaertion notoriously 
untrue. Other acts of violence followed on the Krishna- 
gerh territory, which were traced to a feudatory of Jodh- 
pur ; and chiefs adhering to the party of the Raja were 
4^owed to oomiive at the depredations of marauding 
bands, affording them an asylum, and sharing their booty. 
Aa this conduct could not be overlooked with any regard 
to the character of the British Government, Man Sing was 
informed that he would be held responsible for these dia- 
orders, and desired to suppress them ; but he either dis- 
puted their ooourrenca, or professed his inability to 
prevent them. He also asserted his right to shelter 
fogitivas from justice, and refused to apprehend and give 
up a number of Thugs who had esdaped from the pursuit 
of the British officer into the Marwar territory. To such 
« degree of audacity were tho banditti of Jodhpur eicit«d 
by the conduct of the R^a, that a strong party attacked 
sod plundered the residence of a British medical officer, 
situated close to the station of Ajmere. As there appear- 
ed to be no likeUhood of prevailing on Man Sing to take 
sAy measures for preventing these eicessea, or indemnify- 
ing the Bufierei? ; and as he pertinaciously refused to 
deliver up the malefactors who had fled into hia territories, 
it was judged advisable to have recourse to more absolute 
means, and force him to acquiescence, or dispossess him 
of his dominions It was accordingly determined to recur 
to military operations ; and a force was assembled at 
Ajmere after the rains of 1834, under the command of 
Brigadier Stevenson,' which was destined to move against 

Kiiu, 3nd, 4th, 6Cta, ud TCti r^-' 
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BOOK III. Jodhpur. Their services were not requisite : the demoo- 
OBAP. Till- stration sufficed. A depatation of hia moat confideotial 
^^^■^ ftad reapectttble advisets was despatohed by Man Sing to 
1B18-M. Ajmera with full powers to concede whateverwas demand- 
ed.' The only difficulties turned upon the payment of 
the expense of the armament, which the envoys declared 
the inability of the treasury of Jodhpur to disch&rge ; and 
the relinquishment' of the privilege of protecting per- 
sons who should take reftige within the confines of the 
principality. These were, however, surmounted ; and an 
Bgreement was concluded, by which Man Sing consented, 
1. To indemnify the people of 8irohi,Jesselmer,and Kriah- 
nagerb, and Dc Mottley, for the damages coniaiittod by 
the Jodhpur robbers. 2. To address a letter to the Qo- 
vemor-General in a respectful form, eipresaing his regret 
for the past. 3. To give up fugitive Thugs without detri- 
ment to the general right of ' Sarana,' or protection of 
persons seeking asylum within his territory.' 4. To ad- 
mit the arbitration of British ofHoers in regard to the 
mutual claims of Jodl)pur and Sirohi for acts of border 
violence. 5. To reimburse the cost of the troops collected 
against him. 6. To furnish his contiogent in a state of 
efficiency. This last condition was finally commuted to 
the payment of an annual sum which was applied to the 
maintenance of a local corps, the Marwar Legion, which, 
under British officers, has been employed to prevent die- 
turbances and depredations on the confines of Sirohi and 
Marwar. A share of the Salt Lake and district of Samb- 
har, which appertained to Jodhpur, was taken possession 
of as security for the payment of the pecuniary demands 
upon the Baja. The subsequent transactions with Jodh- 
pur belong to a later date. 



■ "Wbat iKculoii canld then be," hiqnired the ViVlls, "for the mareb 
or in arm)' against Che Ilaja ? a lingle ClupraaL (a urviuit wearing s twdge.) 
tent to Jodhpur M commnnkate tbe GotemDr-OcDeial's pleaiore, Tonld taite 
■ecnred obedience." 

1 The Dbllgetton to grant prDtectiOD to penous lolii^UnB It Ttthont any 

nltlon by the KiDdni, Is one of thBir moil clierlilied prejudices, and la appir 
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The interoonrse with Jajpur, througli the whole period BOOK m. 
embracing the aduunistratioiis of Lord Amherat and Loid chap. tiii. 

W, Bentinck, was more iutimata aiid more uneasy than ■ — 

that maintained with anj of the leading Btatea of Raj- IB2B-86. 
puisna ; and after eihibiting the extremes of interferenoe 
and of abstinence from interference, terminated io a 
catoatrophe which was wholly unpreoodented, and which 
was followed by a atill closer and more authoritative con- 
nection. We have already had occasion to advert to the 
necessity of appointing a parmanent Eesident at Jaypur, 
arising out of the in&ncy of the Raja, the regency of his 
mother, and the conflicting pretensions of competitors 
for the duty of conducting pubKc aSairs. The latter had 
been silenced by the compulsory retirement of Jota Ram, 
a man of the mercantile profession, and a 'Sraogee' or 
Jain by religion, and the appointment of Rawal Bhyri Sal, 
one of the principal Thakurs of the State, and ths nearest 
in affinity to the Raja, to the office of Mukhtar or Mana- 
ger — the struggle was far from being ended. 

The departure of Jota Ram from the Court of Jaypur, 
was followed by no diminution of hia influence with the 
Rani ; and he kept up a constant correspondence with 
the Zenana, throi^h Rupd, a Bandharin, or slave girl, who 
had acquired the most absolute ascendancy over the mind 
of the regent mother. Hia interests were also represented 
by his brother, Hooknm Chand, Sraogee, who waa per- 
mitted to retain the change of the disburaements of the 
female apartments. To these individuals were united 
several of the Thakurs, the personal or political opponents 
of Bhyri Sal, and their joint efiorte were incessantly 
directed to occasion embarraaament in his administration, 
and involve him in discredit with the British Resident. 
Among other intrigues, a formidable mutiny was excited 
among the troops ; and five battalions marched from their 
quarters, and occupied the dty on the usual plea of re- 
quiring payment of arrears. Bhyri Sal was threatened 
with their vengeance, and was obhged to fly to the Resi- 
dency for protection. With some difficulty, and only after 
troops had been ordered from the cantonments of Nasir^ 
abad, the mutineers were prevailed on to retire ; but the 
country was in a general state of alarm and insecurity, 
and a serious defalcation of the public revenue was in- 
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BOOK III. oamd, which was likely to impede the puactaal pHjment 
«Kir. vm. of the tribute due to the BritiBh GoTemment. 
— Ah the Bani mother and her partisana attributed the 

1BS8-U. publio disorders and the deoreaae of the revences to the 
iooapacitf and malversation of the RawfU, and insisted 
that the only remedy for auch an unBatiafactory aqieot of 
affiiin vaa his removal ; and as the advautages expected 
from his Domination had not been realised, Sir David 
Oobterlony recomtneDded, in 1824, bia displacement, oimI 
the formation of a new ministry, to be appointed by the 
Bani, The recommendation was adopted. Uegh Sing, 
one of the Thaknra of the Boni'a faction, vae mode 
Mukhtar, and Hookum Chaud, Dewan, or Minister of El- 
nance. Bhyri Sal was allowed, on eubmttUng bia accounts 
for audit, to retire to bia Jagir of Samode, under th^ 
guarantee of the British Qovemment for his propertyj his 
life, and his honour. He was also permitted to have a 
representative in regular attendance on the Resident. 
The new ministers were the creatures of Jota Ram and 
the fiandharin ; and the conduct of public affairs be- 
came every day more notoriously inefficient and corrupt. 
Bonbta began to be entertained also as to the existence 
of the young Raja ; for, although he should have made 
his appearance in public, having attained his seventh 
year, ho waa still aecluded in the privacy of the female 
apartments of the palace ; and had not been aeen by any 
of the chiefs or people for the last three yeara. ITie 
doubt was not confined to the popular voice. It waa 
openly expressed to the Resident, by the Bt^a of Bhikaner, 
whose daughter was the affianced bride of the Btya of 
Jaypur, and who insisted on the presentation of the young 
Raja, if really living, to his chiefs, and the appointment 
of one of them oa his guardian. The appearance of the 
Raja in public waa, nevertheless, stOl delayed ; and the 
Bani persisted in ascribing all the popular disconteot, and 
the embarrassment of the finances, to the effect of Bhyri 
Sal's misgoTcmment, pressing importunately for permis- 
sion being granted to Jota Bam to return to Court, as the 
only individual capable of restoring the affikirs of Jaypur 
to a prosperous condition, and enabling her to dischuge 
with regtjarity the tribute to the Company, Her impor- 
tunities at length succeeded, and Jota Bam was allowed, 
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earlj in ieS6, to return from bis exile, and again eserciee BOUE in. 
his personal influence over Rupfi and her miatresB. ohap. thi. 

Tie restoration of Jota Bam to power was most dis- 

tasteful to manj of the principal Thakurs ; and they 1828-Sb. 
earnestly raquoBted the interference of the Resident, to 
obtain their admission to the presenoe of their Baja. "If 
jou wore not here," they obserred, "we should soon cotU' 
pel the Regent Rani to prodnce her son;" and thej 
complained bitterly that aoldiera of a tribe bo dietinguisbed 
as theirs, of kin to the oldest princes of Hindustan, should 
be subject to the orders of bankers and womeu. Tbey 
professed their readiness to obey whatever the Resident 
should command. The reports of the death of the young 
Ibqa gained extensive credence ; and it was affirmed, that 
the child having died, a Brahman boy had been secretly 
introduced into the Zenana, in his place, by Bup£, te>' 
personate the sod of the Rani, and so prolong her regency, 
and that from her instrumentality in this plo^ proceeded 
her despotic influence over her mistress. In order to put 
an end to these rumours, the Resident was ordered to 
require the Rani to etate what her intentions were with 
r^ard to the production of the R^a. She oonsented that 
his public t^penrance should take place on his attaining 
his eighth year ; but objected to the attendance of Bhyri 
Sal and the chie& of hia faction : while he daimed a right 
to be present, aad to take precedMice aa the hereditary 
FateP of the Raj. The disputes on this subject, and with 
respect to the Bani'a right to fix the time for the Raja's 
appearance rose to great violence, and apprehensions were 
entertained of a civil war, if the ohiefa with their ad- 
herents should be congT^pted at Jaypur. In the mean 
time the Rani contrived to hold an informal levee, at 
irtiich the young Raja was introduced and presented to 
the Resident, and to a few of the chieft who supported 
the party of the regent mother. The question of the 
continued regency of the Rani, or of the appointment of 
a guardian was next to be decided ; and its determination 
was not likely to be peaceably settled, without the inter- 
position of the British Government. 

1 TbB t«m li anuHir oonloed to tha hsal tl a Tillict : tW It 'wm not li- 
c^VatlUe wltli Out of > Tlwkdr, or mUlUrj Gblef, IndMatlni Uis p.-iuMie 
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BOOK III. Meat of the Thoknrs had been drawn to Jajpur by the 
CKAP. VIII. ozpected public appearsnoe of the yoimg Baja ; but thoee 

-~— — -- only of the BaDi'e faction were allowed to enter the city. 

1B28-S6. Bhyri Sal and his confederatea were encamped outsider 
The instnictions of the British Govenunent sanctioned 
this assemblage, and directed the Resident to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to collect the Totes of all the 
chie^ with regard to the right of the Bani to retain the 
regency, and appoint her own Minister. Seventy-two 
Hiakura attended at the Beaidency, and the majority voted 
against the Hani's claims, affirming that the management 
of affidrs should now be entrusted to a nude guardian, 
and that the fittest person for the office was Bawal Bhyri 
Sal. A few days afterwards, their opinions underwent a 
change. The Political Besident at Delhi, Sir Charles 
Ueh^e, having come to Jaypur at the end of 1S26^ 
and repeated the sorutiuy, found that a large 
minority now voted in &vour of the continuation of 
the Begent Rani's absolute authority. No precedent 
existed for its cessation at any given period under nta- 
turity ; nor did it appear that the usages of the Rajputs 
authorised any appeal to the chiefs on the subject At a 
subsequent visit to the palace, where a conference was 
held with the Rani through the usual screen, the young 
B^ja came troia behind it, and seating himself on the 
knees of Sir C. Metcalfe, threw bis arms round his neck, 
and begged for protection for himself, and support for the 
rights of his mother. Both parties were willing to leave 
the decision entirely to the British Resident^ but he pre- 
ferred to repeat the appeal to the chiefe, after winnowing 
the list and excluding those who were considered not 
entitled to vote. The number was thus reduced to fifty, 
and out of them twenty-eight voted in favour of the 
Rani's ciaims. She was guaranteed in the retention of 
the Regency and the privilege of nominating her officers. 
Bao Cband Sing was accordingly appointed Uukhtar, or 
Vice-Regent, and Eaban Sing commander of the forces ; 
Hooknm Chand made way for his son-in-law Frem Chand, 
but continued virtually minister. Jota Ram had no os- 
tensible of&ce, but was, in fact. Regent. A public Court 
was held, at which the young Rtya, seated on the lap of 
the Resident, received the homage of all his chiefe, except 
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Bhyri Sal and hia principal adherents, who withdrew from BOOK III. 
Court. Sir Charles Met<^e, after visiting the Rana of oiuf. mi. 
Udaypur, returned to DelhL ^.^__ 

The new Qovemment was not more prosperous in its 1828-86. 
administration of affairs, than any of its predecessors. 
The great ohjects of the persons in power were to enrioh 
themselves at the expense of the state, and to humiliate 
aod despoil the chieis who were opposed to them. The 
difTerent &otdoiis became more inveterate in their mutual 
ELnimosities ; and thej were only preveuted &om coming 
to open hostilities by the guarantee which the Eritish 
Oovemment had granted to the chiefs as long as they 
preserved their allegiance to the Raja, a guarantee which, 
while it baulked the vindiotive projects of Jota Sam, 
retained the Thakurs in obedience through apprehension 
of the fotfeiture of the security by any act of violence 
originating with themselves. The misappropriation of the 
revenue jwoduced its usual results — arrears of pay to the 
troops, and their consequent ineuboTdinatioji, oppressive 
exactions from the peasantry, and their abandonment of 
their fields for a life of robbery and murder — arrears of 
the tribute payable to the British Government, and 
threats of assumii^ territory for its liquidation. Jota 
Bam in fear of his life, which was threatened by the 
mutinous soldiers, was compelled to disgorge some of his 
ill-gotten treasure, and succeeded for a while in avei'ting 
the stonn. Arrangements were also made for the pay- 
ment of the arrears of tribute; and its regular discbat^e 
was promised by the Bani, if the British Government 
would consent to the public recognition of Jota Ram as 
the prime minister of Jaypur, Hithert<^ ijthough he had 
been allowed to return to the capital and exercise the full 
weight of his personal influence with Bup& and the Rani, 
he had not been invested with any official oharacter, in 
consequence of the reluctance of the Qovemment of India 
to acknowledge him in a ministerial capacity. The objec- 
tion was now waived, in the hope that he might be able 
to act with more confidence and energy when publicly 
responsible, and devise some remedy for the disorders of 
the principality. 

The measures adopted by the new minister, althi. ^gh 
not inconsistent with the interests of the stat^ were ili< 
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BOOK HI. calooUted to all&y tlte reeentnient and jealousy of tho 
CHAT. vin. Thftkure, as it n&s proposed to ma^e them aDBwerable for 
■ 4II pluDder committed hj their follovera — to deptiva 

1S38-3S. them of some of their heraditiuy offices — and to displ&ce 
hj regular garriBons the troops of the Thakurs, who 
origiiitdlj occupied certain forte, having lands as^gned to 
them on that account, which lands were to be resumed. 
A demand was also made upon the chiefs for a money 
contribution for the maintenance of the troops of the 
Raja; a tax which, although formerlj levied, had been 
discontinued for maay jears. Theee urangementa pro- 
voked general dissatis&ction among the chie& ; and raaaj 
of those who had supported Uie Rani and her minister 
now deserted her cause. Troops were raised on eiUiCT 
aide. The four hereditary governors of Banthainbore, » 
strong fortress jointly garrisoned by contingents of the 
chiefs, and a detachment of the royal forces, expelled the 
latter, strengthened the fortifications, and collected the 
revenues of the surrounding districts. Hookum Chand, 
with the regular battahons, was sent against the forl^ and 
urgent apphcations were mode io lS30,to the Political 
Agent, at AJmere, for the assistance of troops to quiet 
the disturbances, imder the artide of the treaty whicli 
bound the British Oovemmeiit to protect the territory ol 
Jaypur. As this protection was designed agtunst extenial 
enemies only, the assistance was refused ; and all Inter- 
ference was declined beyond an intimation to the Thakurs, 
who had the benefit of the British guarantee, that if they 
&iled in the performance of their prescriptive duties, the 
guarantee would be withdrawn. The parties were, in a 
great measure, left, therefore, to their own passions, the 
effects of which were speedily manifested in the general 
prevalence of disorder and tumult, and the perpetration 
of violent outrages not only within the limits of Jaypiur 
but on all the surrounding districts. 

Ilie mutual weakness of the parties compelled them, 
after some idle indications of reeiprooal animosity, to 
desist from hostilities, and concur in an apparent recMt- 
ciliation. The privilegea of the IHiakun were aoknov 
ledged ; and all were admitted to fkrour, except Kiyri Sa^ 
between whom and Jota BAm, there subeistad an unip- 
peasable hatred ; and the young Baja of Khaifari, whew 
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Jkgir the minister, taking advantage of his jouth, VM BOOK m. 
bent apon saquestotting. Th»t the Bsja of Jaypur had ohap vm. 

beeD totored to adopt tha policy of his mother's chi«f 

oonaciUor, was evident from the Unor of his cointnuDia»- USS-Slt. 
tioDS with the OovenH»vO«uera], whom he visited when 
at Ajmere ; and bia eubBsqaeot oorreepMidwtce, wid that 
of the Bani with Lord William BentiDok, in which tiiey 
earneatlj pressed the annolment of tiie guarantee, and 
the exclusion of the Vakil^ or agents of the Chiefs, from 
Access to the Political Ageat. These requests were re- 
fused ; bnt .the Bsja was assured that no interference 
would be eierciaad with the internal administration of 
his principaUty, beyond the specific instances in which a 
guarantee had been grsntad ; and that Buch aeouritj 
wottld be considered as cancelled bj anj disregard of the 
obligations, which, according to the usages of the Raj, 
were incnmbent on its feudatories. Patting his own inter- 
pretatitHi on these ooDoeeaionB, Jot* Ham shortly after- 
wards levied a powerful armj ; and, under pretence of 
euforcing the military contribution due bj the Thakura, 
and restoring order in the ^ekhawati country, in which 
£haitn was situated, despatched it against iiig latter: 
menaeiog at the same time Samode, the Jagir of Bhyri 
Sal, who was accused of having employed asBaHninB to 
murder the minister ; and (Jhamura, the estate of one of 
the sous of Bhyri Sal, who had been adopted by the former 
chief, and had succeeded in virtue of that adoption, which 
the miniater pretended to regard as invtJid. Although 
informed that these agressions would not be permitted 
by the British Government, as the Ja^ra in question wn« 
under its proteotion, and desired to recall his troops, it 
was not until he was threatened with an advance of a 
British force that he consented to remove them from the 
menaced district& The aiCcuBation against Bhyri Sol, of 
having employed hired assassins to destroy Jota Bam, was 
made the aubjeot of a special investigation, by Captain 
Spiers, who was sent for the puipose to Jaypur, and was 
proved tA be utterly without foundation : all proceedings 
■gainst the Bawal naa, therefore, positively interdicted. 

The malevolence of Jota Bam having been frustrated of 
the object which he had endeavoni«d to aceranpliah by 
Jbroe of arms and by false acousations, he resorted to 

voum. r 
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BOOK III, other expedients, Emd attempted to subetftotiate clajma 
oiUF. TiU' Bgunst Bhjri Sal to a ruinous amount for the arrears ot 

the militaij contribution, to vhich the Bawa! denied that 

lS38-8iS. i,g j^ gygr been, liable. The r^resentations of both 
parties were Bubmitted, through tiie Political Agent to the 
QoTemor-GeneiaL Those of the Baja and the Hani, evi- 
dentlj under the dictation of tiie AUnister, were couched 
in the moet intemperate language ; accusing the ^ent of 
parti^tf and oorruption ; and intimating a want of reli- 
anoe on the injuetioe and impartiality of the Governor- 
General himself. For this style of communication thej 
were reprimanded, and the Bi^a was obliged to offer an 
imperfect apology. At this period, early in 1834, the Kaui 
regent died ; and it was announced that the Baja was now 
of sufficiently mature age to undertake the peiBonal con- 
duct of the administration. Jota Bam, however, continued 
to retain his ascendancy, and to persist in his vindictive 
projeot« ^^nst Bhyri Sal and hie MeodH. Their execu- 
tion was suspended by the alarm occasioned by the assem- 
blage of a foroe at Ajmere, although collected without 
any hostile intention towards Jaypur. 

Tho foroe sssembled at Ajmere was at first intended, as 
we have seen, to march against Jodhpur: but when its 
movements in that direotion were airsBted by the time^ 
submission of Uan Sing, the nest object of its employment 
was the subji^^tion of the robber chiefs of Shekhawati, 
who for some years past had infested the territories on 
their oonflnes with predatory incursions, and had latteriy 
committed daring acts of outrage upon the subjects and 
dependanta of the Britidi Government. Nominally feuda- 
tories of Jaypur, the chie& of Shekbawati paid no regard 
to the injunctions of the court ; and confiding in the 
strength of their forts, and the desert aridity of their soil, 
pursued a reckless career of insubordination and rapine. 
As the Jaypur Qovemment was either unable or unwilling 
to put down the Shekbawati plunderers, the task was 
undertaken by the Qovemment of India, and a part of the 
Ajmere force was directed to march against them. ■ 
The division entered the Shekhawati country at tho 

■ ComSttlnff Df tvo roolmanti at CftvAlry, tbo 4th anA 7th, had the 3rd Local 
Hone, III reglnieiils atS.l^ two troops orHonw, sod fire compulea of Itet 
ArtUleiT, with Bivpen nod UlHHi. 
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end of NoTember, 1834 ; and was met by the Sikhar Saja, BOOK HI. 
DDe of the moat powerful of the Thskure, who placed crap, thi, 
himself and his town at the diepoaal of the British Agent ■■ 

Hia example was followed hj the other chieb ; and their iB3SS6. 
toaia were given up without resietacice. On advancing to 
the north, a detachment of LooaJ Horse, commanded by 
lieutenant Foreter, encountered some opposition in at- 
tempting to apprehend Sujawal Khan, one of the most 
notorious of the plundering chiefe ; but the Sheithswatia 
were defeated and their leader waa secured. The different 
strongholds in this part of the country were also occupied ; 
and such as had been the haunts of the banditti were 
dismantled. After the accomplishment of these duties, 
the army was broken up, a small detachment only being 
left in the province until a contingent force, to be raised 
in the country from among the feudatory tribes, known 
as Larkhanis, Bidawats, Barautias, and by other designa- 
tion% and placed under British ofBoers, could be organised. 
The country was retained, and the tributes dne to Jaypur 
transferred to tlie British authorities ; and the portion of 
the Sunbhar Salt Lake and district belonging to Jaypur 
was also occupied until the cost of the expedition should 
be reimbursed. The more respectable clue& professed to 
be well-pleased with the change of rule ; but the whole 
tiansaotion gave great offence to Jaypur. At an early 
stage of the prooeedings, Jota Ram had repfured to Ajmore, 
where he had expostulated agunst the expedition as un- 
neoeesary, engaging to prevent the repetition of the 
excesses of the Shekhawatis. When be found that his 
inclination or ability to effect the object was doubted, he 
requested permission to accompany the force ; but his 
presence was thoi^ht more likely to embarrass than to 
facilitate oommnnioation with the cbieb, and his request 
was declined. On his return to Jaypur, he counselled the 
Baja to protest against the occupation of the Shekhawati 
district and the Samhhar lake, or to be made responsible 
for the military charges ; and the disregard shewn to his 
wishes was attributed to the private enmity which the 
Political Agent, now Ut^or Alves, was accused of enter- 
taining against the Minister, Strong suspicions were sug- 
gested of the motives of Jota Ram's anxiety concerning 
the Shekhawati expedition ; and tliere Were good reasons 
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BOOK IIL to infer his partidpktioo in the booty of tbe phtndsFers. 
CHAP. via. A geueni rumour aiao prevailed, that the Raja was held 
— in a Btate of reBtmnt which left him no longer » free 

IB28-S5. agent ; iu>d a still more serioua i^urge agaioBt the Miaifitei 
was shortly afterwards current 

Soon after the dispersion of the ^lekhawati fisld foree, 
or in February, 1&3S, the Baja of Jaypur died. His desA 
was sudden. No previous indiapontion had been heard 
of ; and an almost umversal opinion was cnireDt tbat his 
and had been accelerated by the machinations of Jota Ram 
and Rupi Bandharin, in order to prolong their ascendant? 
during the minority of the infant son of the Baja. The 
popular belief that the Baja had been poisoned waa pub- 
licly manifested when the body was ouried to be bailed ; 
and the attempts to sileooe the demonstratiMi occasioned 
an affray, in which several Uves ware lost. Jota Bam 
professed his anxiety to resign his authority, and suggested 
that the Britiah Govermnmt should take t^e administra- 
tion upon itselL His sincerity was questionable, for ha 
was known to be eng^ed in active iotrignea to gain 
partizans ; and a letter was pretended to have been re- 
ceived by him from the mother of the in&nt, imploTiiig 
him to remain to watch over the interests of her sod. 
Although conceiving that a present investigation of tha 
charges against Jota Ram and Bnp& would not be likely to 
lead to any satisfactory result, the Oovernment admitted 
that the universality of the belief was a sufficieiit reason 
for their removal. The resignation of the f(»TBer was 
accepted ; the latter was desired to leave the palace. The 
guardianship of the infant Raja, waa nudertaken by the 
British Government ; and the Political Agaatt was-directed 
to repair to Jaypur, and concert with the principal chieft 
the turangements to be adopted. Agreeably to these 
reaolutions, Major Alves went to Jaypur, where his timely 
arrival prevented a threatened tumult and afi^y. Many 
of the Thaknrs, with their armed retainerc^ were in the 
city. Jota Bun's adherents were also nnmQ«ua : hia 
mercenary troops had command of the palace, aird tiia 
people were in a state of violent agitation. After ofmsntt- 
ing with Bhyri Sal and the other chiefs, it was datennined 
that the penioiial charge of the in&nt itaja should remam 
with the mother ; but that the adnunistraitioti idionld be 
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ibttiuted to » council of the princip^ ohiefa under the BOOK III. 
proaideocj of Hiyri 8a], aad in TOmmunication with the ckap. thi. 

Political Ageat. Jota Bam waa sent off to Deosar, about — - 

thirty miles from Jaypur ; and Rupi was conveyed to a 1828-36. 
resideaoe in the torn), where a guard of British Sipahis 
was required to protect her from the fury of the mob. 
The council of Regeooy was formed; and notnithatanding 
the intrigues of m party to obtain power by instigating 
the mother of the Haja to lay claim to the Regency, the 
new government was apparently ia the course of acquir- 
ing consolidation and ef&oienoy, when its labours were 
intecrupted by an unexpected Mxi alarming disturbance, 
attended with an attempt upon the life of the Besident 
and the murder of Mr. Blake, h^ aseistuit, and of several 
of the native servants of the Besidenoy. 

On the 4th of June, the Besident, attended by Mr. 
Blake, Lieutenant Ludlow, and Comet Macni^bten,h)id an 
interview with ^e Bsni mother and the Thakurs, at the 
palace. Ajs ^e party quitted the palace, Major Alves, 
when mounting his elephant, was attacked by a man from 
funtmg the bystanders, armed with a sword, by whom he was 
Bever^dj wounded. The assasein was seized ; the Besident, 
whose wounds were not mortal, was placed in a palankin, 
and accompanied by Lieut. Ludlow and Comet Mac- 
naghien, conveyed to the Besidency. They met with 
neither insult nor molestation as they passed through the 
oity, nor did Mr. Maouaghten, who returned to the palace, 
encounter any obstruction. Having recommended Mr. 
Blake to leave the assasBin, who had been well secured, in 
chargeoftheguardjMr.MacQaghten again quitted the court- 
' yard to rejoin the Resident, and upon his issuing from the 
gateway, was assailed with ail kinds of missiles from the 
mob out^de, from which he escaped with dif&culty. The 
tumult was confined, however, to the immediate vicinity 
of the palace, and other parts of the town presented no 
appearance of excitement. Keports bad been insidiously 
spread among the crowd, who had assembled about the 
palace gates, that some undefined act of violence had been 
perpetrated by the British Resident, and the ferment thus 
ezeited was aggravated by the 'appearance of Mr. Blake, 
who held in bis hand the blood-stained sword of the 
Aa he left the pdace on his dephant a number 
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BOOK II]. of armed meit, chieflj Minos, joined hj the mob, ftttacked 
cuxr. viii. him, and ande&voured to hMuatring the elephant or climb 
^—— up into the howda. Stones and apaars wsre also thrawu 
.1826-Bfi. ^t him, and finding it would be impossible to n[take his 
vaj ahve throu^ the fiuioua multitude, he stopped at a 
temple, and with one attendant chi^rasi, and the driver of 
the elephant, entered it through a window, aa the doois 
were dosed. Two persons in the temple conducted the 
party to a amall chamber and shut the doors, endeavouring 
to provide for their safety ; but the mob forced tbeir way 
in, and while Bome of them burst open the doors, others 
ascended the roo^ and breaking through it hurled various 
ouBsileB upon the fugitivea. Mr. Blake then attempted to 
quit the chamber, but was cut down as soon as he left it. 
The ohapraai was alao killed. The elephant driver was 
saved. The body of Mr. Blake was caat into the streets^ 
but was recovered on the foUowing day, and eeat to the 
Beaidency by the Bawal, who, although somewhat tardy in 
his exertiona, succeeded in auppreaaing this tumult with- 
out much difficulty. The chiefs at Jaypur united in 
expresaing their regret and indignation, and their deter- 
mination to punish all concerned in the outrage. Several 
of the most active in the affray were accordingly appre- 
. bended and sentenced to death ; and a minute investigatitai 
was instituted with regard to the origin and instigators of 
the crime. From the depositions of the assassin and 
of another miscreant who had led the attack on Mr. Blake, 
with other collateral and documentary evidence, the insti- 
gation of the crime was traced to a knot of Jain bankeia 
of Jaypur, partisans of Jota Ram, and acting under his 
suggestions and those of bm brother and nephew, Hookum 
Chand and Futteh Lai. The maut object of the plot was 
to embroil Bhyri Sal with the British Oovemment ; and 
the murder of the British Besident was to be perpetrated 
with the design, either ofitfi being imputed to the treachery 
of the Thakur, or to establish his incapacity for the ofiGoe 
with which he was invested, and his inabihty to maintain 
order in Jaypur. The popular tumult which followed the 
assault upon the Besident and led to the murder at Mr. 
Blake, was io Bome measure the work of the emissariee of 
the oonspirators ; but it aroae in a still greater degree from 
the contagious influence of causeless agitation upon a tor^ 
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bulent crowd, maaj of whom oarried arms, and &om a BOOS ni. 
miiad feeling of fear and hatred of Europeans. The oraf. vui. 
excitement waa, however, the work of the moment. The ■ 
tatj in general had remained tranquil ; ami the tumult 1828-81. 
round the palace was allaTed by the ver; first efforts of 
the authoritiea for ite auppression. No demonstration 
whatever was mode by any clasB of the people in favour of 
those who were apprehended and condemned ; and they 
all paid the full penalty of their crimes by the sentenoe of 
a native tribunal of the principal Thakurs. Death was 
inflicted on thoae who had been convicted of being person- 
^7 engaged in instigating the murder of the Besident or 
in perpetrating the death of Mr. Bloke. Jota liam and 
his brother were sentenced to the same fate, but the sen- 
tence was commuted to imprisonment for life in the 
British territory. Other subordinate agents were impri- 
soned for various periods. A military detachment was 
ordered £rom Nasirabod for the protection of the Beaideat 
, and the Begenoy, but its services were not needed, and it 
was recalled, liie ^esenoe of the Political Agent was 
felt to be essential to the efficiency of the native govern- 
ment, and he was continued at Jaypor. At a subsequent 
period, it became necessary to appoint a permanent Besi- 
dent, and to place the Coimoil of Begency under hia 
inuuediate protection. Such being the termination of the 
long-continued and mischievous poUt^ of holding back 
from interference with the internal government of Jaypur, 
and leaving it to the uncontrolled will of a weak and 
noious woman and an unprincipled and profligate minister. 
The secondary states of Bajputona suffered in various 
degrees &om the same undecided policy ; and during ita 
operation were subjected to internal disorder and external 
aggression. The disputes between the Bcya of Krishna- 
gerh and hia feudatories, which ended in his abdication, 
Jiave been already adverted to, and they were not quieted 
until tbey had exposed the bordering districts, including 
that of Ajmere^ to be ravaged by the lawleos bands of 
mercenaries who were enlisted on either aide, and who, 
ill-paid and insubordinate, supported themselves by undis- 
tinguiahing plunder. The petty states of Dungarpor, 
Bansworo, and Partabgerb, aa long as they were under the 
direction of British officers, subject to the authority of 
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BOOS TTL th« BMideot kt Indor^ tajayed interoMl traoquUlit;, and 
cmAr. Tin. ware gndsaUy MlT»nciiig in pzogperitj ; when the diacoo- 
- tinuknae ot iho Mpwat« ageocieB, and the pelaxatkm of 

UOB-K, Britiah oontrol OTer tiie mismle of tiieir ^jsinces, again 
Bnbjeeted tiiem to tbe deppedations of the neighbourins 
foTMt tribee of Bhils and Hinas, and tbe ooDtunuMnons 
ooodnet of thdr dependant ohiefe ; th« imiuediate effects 
of which wne Ute dimiaution of tiw reTenuec^ and Um 
arreBTB and ultimate reduction of the tributes. The trtata 
of Sirohi, whieii had been reduced to extreme wretchedncea 
bj the aggreesioDa <rf its nei^boars and the imbeoilit; of 
Hs rulere, wna, in like manner, TsooTering from ita d^ies- 
tion, when the removal ot the FoUtical Agent, who was 
directed to atatian himself at Nimudt, in the geaeral 
charge of the affairs <rf Sircdu, Banswora, Dungarpur, and 
PBrtabgerfa, and iriio could no l<«ger, ther^ore, exercise an 
immedhate personal iofluenoe over the proceedings of the 
Bao, threw the pritunpality back into its former stata 
cf diocwgaoimtion. Ab nmoh of the miechief resulted 
from the depredAti<Hi8 committed on Uie frontieo- bj the 
plunderen from Marwar, thej were in some d^ree checked 
bj tiie nulitat; demonstratioD agwaet Uaa Biiig ; but the 
nature of the country, the habile of the people, and the 
feebleneea of Siiohi, still continued to ^courage aggres- 
siou ; and the QoTemment waa obliged to admit that it 
was ueoeasary to t^e more effectual measupes to pat » 
stopto the eystnn of outrage whi<di preruled, and protect 
the valuable trade whioh paased between Gozerst and 
Pali, in Murwar, aorOBs the Sirohi oouotry. With this 
Tiew, CCS of the aulitaf;^ asaiatants of the Pohticat A^cot, 
was atOitioned on the frontier, in command of a detaohment 
^ the JoiUipur oontingent, and afterwarda of the Jodbpur 
Ziegimi under Kritii^ officers. An an^igement which 
eSectuallj provided fi>r the aecurity of the frontiera. la 
Jesselmer and Ktikwwr, iDterference had, at an ewrij date, 
been exerted ta repress internal diaseaaiona, and idthau^ 
the pntctioe wis diecaotinued, the good -eSecta in part 
■ubaisted, and no serious interruption of tiunquilJitj aroae 
from disputes between the tul^ and tb»r feudatories. 
Border ctuarrels, however, occurred, in -eocsequence of 
w^ich, «n anny waa sent b; the Baja of Bhikaaer, to 
/etaliate Sor ou^tragoH cianmittad by the oubject* <J Jm- 
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selmer, imd a militaiy invasion of the same country BOOS III. 
followed mntUBl frontier ftggreBaions oa the part of uhaf. vm. 

B^iawalpur. The forces of the Tatter were, however, 

spontaneously recfdled by the Nawab, in coneequenoo of 1828-3S, 
alamuDg moTements of the Sikbs, threatening the mva- 
eion of his territory ; and the Bhikaner troops were witb* 
drawn by the desire of the British. GoTemment, as their 
employment was a palpable Tiolation of intemationd 
tranquiUitj. As the necessity of more active interposition 
began once more to be eiperieneed, n Britiah. officer. 
Captain TreTelyan, was deputed to bring the disputes 
between these Hajput Prinoes to an amicable tennination.' 
The readute tone with which Man Sing had been intimid- 
ated into submission — the display of military strength in 
the Shekhawati country — the virtual assumption of the 
administration of Jaypur — and the authority now eiercised 
to enforce the maintenance of peace between contending 
princes — all of them departures from the principle of non- 
intaiference, were attended with the most beneficial conse- 
quences, redseraing the British Qoyemment from the 
charge of indifference to the best interests of the nativo 
states, and affording the only security for the perpetuation 
of order and the promotion of prosperity in Hindustan ; 
reliance on the will, a& well as on the power, of the para- 
mount state to repress public violence and punish political 
deliuqucncy. 

A few months prior to the catastrophe at Jaypnr, Lor^ 
William Bentinck bad resigned his high office, and departed 
from India. For his management of the relations with 
tlie native states, and the misahievous consequences by 
which it had been succeeded, he was less responsible than 
the superior autiiorities in Sngland, whose orders it was a 
principle of his administration implicitly to obey. The 
more vigorous measures subsequently adopted, although 
forced upon him by circumstances, were more entirely his 
own, and were entitled to the merit of derision, and adap- 
tation to the necessities of the native principalities. The 
attention of Lord W. Bentinck had, however,^ been more 
especially directed towards the improvement of the Com- 
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BOOK III. pony's posMSBioDS ; and, although some of hia proceeding 
taur. Till, might have been of questionable expediency, their geoenl _ 
■ tenor waa eminently condudve to tha present and pio- 
ISSS-SS. apeotive amelioration of British India. He diminiahed 
the burthens, and augmented the resources of the Oovem- 
ment ; placed in the coume of equitable and beneficial 
adjuatment the revenues of the Western Provincefl ; 
afforded liberal encouragement to both European and 
natiTS industr; ; promoted the estenaion of the education 
of the natives ; released them firam the trammels of one 
of their most debasing superstitions : freed them from 
the scourge of one of the most desperate races of mis' 
creants who preyed upon their domestic intercourse, and 
brought them forward cheerfully and cordially into public 
aituations of trust and respectability, from which they 
had too long been excluded. His instrumentality in 
effecting the military retrenchments, ordered by the Home 
authorities, and a disposition which he occasionally mani- 
fested, to mistrust ib» int^rity of the publio serrants, 
drew down upon him at first extensive unpopularity ; but 
this saems to have been dissipated before the general per- 
Buasion that he waa actuated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mots the advancement of British India in civilisatiou and 
prosperity, and by a firm conviction that this great end 
was to be mainly effected by the diligent and upright dia- 
chaige of the duties imposed on the servants of the Com- 
pany, not for their own benefit, but for the good govern- 
ment and happiness of the vast population over whran 
they were placed in authority. In his esmestneaa to 
excite and encourage their peraeveraace in this honourable 
career, he may have sometimes been too tegardleaa 
of individual feelings ; but his purpose was aa much to 
uphold the credit and efficiency of the European officera 
of the state, ss to secure the welfare of its native subjecta. 
He was not unsuccessful in either of these objects ; and 
a dispassionate retrospect of the results of his government 
will assign to Lord William Bentinck an honourable place 
amongst the statesmen who have been intrusted with the 
delegated sovereignty over the fodtiah Empire in the Eaat. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Proeeeditigt in England. — Ttrminatian of the Companies 
Charter. Select Comimittte* of both Houiei oj PaHiametit. 
— PartiameiU dissalvtd. — Committee of Route of Com- 
moM re-appointed,— interrupted and rentiotd — appoii}ted 
for the fuurth time, — divided iaio Sub-Commitleet, — 
Heporli tubmitled. — Qveitiont at itiue. — Monopoly of 
China Trade, — Objeetioru to it* Conttnuanee, — reptiMl to. 
Correipondenee between the Churl of Director! and the 
MiniUeri. — I'aper of Hinle. — Oovemment of India to be 
l^i to tht Compani/. — Objeetiont of the Court. — NeceetUy 
of C&m,mereefor the Qovemmejit of India. — Payment of 
Territorial Charges in England deperidant on Proeeedt 
of Trade. — Deficiency of Bevenvx made good in part by 
Commercial Profit. — Reply of Mr. Grant. — Property of 
the Company to be trantferred to Territory, and Dividend* 
to be charged to it. — Oiyectiont of the Court. — Demand 
Securitiet.— Insinuated lAabUitiet t^ Aite^. — Quailed 
Asient of the Court.— Stipulaiion for a Quarantee Fund, 
and for Liberty to appeal to Parliament, — objeeted to.— 
Qtteition referred to Proprietors. — Proceeding* of General 
Courti.-~ Beaolution* proposed, — Ainendmetit, — carried 
by SaUot, — comtnunioaled to Mini*teri, — content to modify 
the Term*, — *tiU objected to by the Court — Minittert per- 
net, and the Court submit. — Distent of the Chairs. — 
Arrangeatents agreed to by the Proprietors, — submitted to 
Parliament. — Pecuniary Claims on Natives of India. — 
Claim* of Bankert on ths King of Oude. — Interference 
declined by Ike Court, — requirtd by the Board. — Jfan- 
damut appiied for, — not persisted in. — Claims on the 
Zemindar of Nond, — disallmaed by ths Court, — adopted 
in Parliament.—Act patted in favo«r.-~Claims of Mr. 
Hvtcliinson, — submitted to PaHiamenL — rejected. — Be- 
newal of Charter brought before Parliament— Observa- 
tion* of Mr. QratO. — Measures proposed. — Bemarks of 
Mr, Wynn and Mr. Buciit^ham. — Besoluiions passed 
and communiaated to the House of Lords. — Opposition t^ 
Lord Ellenborough and DvJx of Wdlington. — Clausesof 
Bill discussed in both Houses, — communicated to the 

. Court of Directors, — Oifjeetion* of Covrt to a Change in 
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the Cotutituiion of the Indian Government, — to a fourth 
Prtndmcy, — to Abolition of SubordimUe CotinciU, — to 
additionai Member of Council, — to Increase of Ecfieti- 
tutietU EUcdiliihmetUi—and to Alteration in appointmefU 
of Civiliant. — Patitiotu againtl the BiU, — not received 
in eitMer Hotue of Parliament. — BiU passed the Haute of 
Commoru. — Seeotnmendatien of the Court of ProprietOTt 
(o aeqMeaee. — Dissent of Chain. — Motives for its Adop- 
tion. — Geiural Court determine by BaUot to accept the 
BiU. — BiU passed into a Law. — Termination of Com- 
pan^t Commercial Exidenee. — CondmUng Remarks. 



Court of Proprietors diirii^ the ear]; ;e&n of the 
~ period that has been reviewed, exercised no material influ- 
ence OD the Bubatantial intereata of British India. The 
disposition evinced bj Lord Amherst at the commence- 
ment of his adminiatration, to adopt the views of his 
predeoeBeor with regard to the restrictii»iB impoeed on the 
public preae, a disposition which, however, was soon laid 
aside, excited the hoetility of a small party amongst the 
proprietors, and provoked them to biii^ forward ioculpa- 
torj motions suggestive of his recaU. The unpropitious 
openiog of the war with Ava, supphed materials for 
plausible denunciation for a season, but the improved pro- 
greaa of the armies, and the final humiliation of the 
eaeatj, with the capture of Bhurtpore, imposed silence on 
the cavillers, and converted the proposed votes of censure 
into an almost unanimous tribute of approbation. Hiis 
result has been already noticed ; and nothing further of 
any importtuice occurred, until it became neceaaaFy for 
the Legislature to take into consideration the question of 
oontiouing fcv a further period, the privil^es and political 
fonctJOQS of the East India Company. 

The right of exclusive trade with India, had been with- 
drawn from the Compuiy on the last renewal of the 
Charter ; but they bad still continued to carry on a 
limited import from India, chiefly in silk and saltpetre, for 
the purpose of effecting remittanees to provide for charges 
in England ; and an export trade through India, principally 
of cotton to China, to assist in providing funds for the 
purdiaae (rf their inveatments of tea at Canton. The 
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amount of their export trade to lodia had long been BOOK III. 
incoQsideroble, and the trade had latterly ceased altogether, crap, it, 
so that the Companj might be regarded ae no longer cod- ■ 

nected with India by commercial raUtions. The trade l^^- 
had &Uen entirely into the hands of the raaniifacturera 
and merchants of Great Britain ; and they now looked 
with confidence to a like transfer of the traffic with China 
to free mercantile competition. The Company'a charter 
expired in 1834, lu 1629, petitions from the principal 
manafaotaring and commercial towns, were presented to 
both houses of Parliament gainst its renewal, and a 
motion was made by Mr. Whitmore, in the House of 
Gommona, fora Select Committee to investigate the sub- 
ject. The nomination of the Committee waa postponed 
till the euauing sessio:), when the ministers undertook to 
reoommend its appointment ; and accordingly, early in 
Pebnuiry, iS30, Select Committees were agreed to in 
either house, upon the motion of Lord Ellenhorough, 
President of the Board of Control, in the House of Lords ; 
and of Sir Robert Peel, Secretary of State, in the House 
of Commons. In proposing the formation of the Com- 
mitteas, the miniaters carefully abstained from the eipres' 
aion of any opinion with, regard to the renewal of the 
Charter, or from pointing out any modification which 
might be made in the existing system by which India was 
governed. It was their wish to leave the qvieation to the 
calm and dispassionate juc^ment of the Pariiament 
formed upon a deliberate conaidoration of the information 
which it would be the business of the Committees to col- 
lect ; and upon which it would become their duty to 
report. The inquiry imposed upon the Legislature higher 
obligations than almoat any other in the whole sphere of 
public afiairs. The question, however important to the 
commerce of the Empire, was not confined to commercial 
interests : it involved th« whole character of the Oovem- 
ment of India, the mode in which it ra^hi best be 
Administered for the prosperity uid happiaess of the 
people, the reputation of the Legislature, and the dignity 
and rights of the Crown. Some objections were taken to 
the comprehensive character of the ioqoiriss to be insti- 
tuted by the Committee ; and some doubt was expreesed 
whetiier the consideistion of the constitutioa of Uw 
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BOOK IlL GovemmeDt of India, the condition of the people, the 
oHAp. IX. sdminiatration of the law, the sUte of the finances, and 
- " -- the commeroia] intereata at stake, were not subjects too 
1^1- disUnct and difficult to come within the graap of a single 
Committee. Some exceptions were also taken in the 
HooBe of Commons, to the composition of the Committee ; 
but thej were overruled, anda Select Committee in either 
Bouae " was appointed to inquire into the present state of 
the ftffairB of the East India Compan; ; and into the trade 
between Oreat Britain and China, and to report their 
ohHsrvations therefore to the House." The committees 
were formed accordingly, and proceeded to take evidence, 
and collect information, which was from time to time laid 
before their respeotiTe houses. Their labours were broi^ht 
to an earl; close b; the disaolaticn of Parliament, on the 
24th of Julj, consequent upon the death of the King, and 
the accesuon of William the Fourth ; but thej bad pre- 
viouslj aocnmolated much important oral and doou- 
mentar; testimony, calculated to prepare the public mind 
for a more mature investigation at a subsequent season. 

The first months of the Session of the new Parhament 
were wasted in violent party-atruggles, which ended in 
the displacement of the Ministry, and the appointment 
of so administiatioti pledged to acoomphsh Parliamentaiy 
refbrm. Amidst such vehement contests, the claims of 
India were httle hkely to be heard ; and it was not till 
February, 1831, that the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, for the purpose of enquiring into the a^irs 
of the Company, was re-appointed. Further evidence 
was heard, and additional documents were compiled ; but 
the proceedings of the Committee were ^ain interrupted 
b; the dissolution of Parliament in April, arising out of 
the differences of opinion respecting the Beform Bill, 
which had been introduced in the preceding Session. 
The Committee was once more instituted, soon after the 
meeting of the house, in the middle of June ; but, like 
its predecessor, enjoyed but a brief vitality, Parliament 
beii^ again dissolved in the following Oatober, in o(»i- 
sequence of the rejection of the Beform BiU in the House 
of Lords. In January, I83S, the Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed for the fourth time, with a 
suggestion that it should resolve itself into several Sub- 
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Oommittoaa, whose attention waa to be directed to the BOOK m. 
different beads of the inquiiy. The Committee was ao- chap. jx. 

cordingly eubdividod into six branches, the several 

objects of which were oUssed: as Public — Financial, '**^ 
including trade — Revenue — Judicial — Military — Poli- 
tical. Evidence, oral and written, was ooileoted with 
great assiduity ; and in August, a Report was submitted 
by the Committee, which comprised the several topics of 
the investigation, and supplied the ground-work of the 
arrangements proposed by the Ministers to the Company 
and to Parliament. 

However oompreh^iBive the investigation in its con- 
stituent detail^ the great questions which had to be 
determined, resolved themselves into but two, the con- 
tinuance or cessation of the Company's eiclusive trade 
with China — the continuance or aessation of the Com- 
pany's administration of the Government of India. The 
determination of the first was never for a moment doubt- 
ful — that of the second was the subject of more deliberate 
hesitation. Althoi^h the Ministers refrtuned from offer- 
ing to the Legislature any intimation of their intentions, 
yet, from their earliest oommunioationa with the Court 
of Directors, it was evident that the exclusive privil^p 
of the trade with China could no longer be continued, 
oonsiBtently with the expectations of the great body of 
the manu&oturers and merchants of Qreat Britain. They 
maintained that the monopoly of the Company imposed 
upon the country at large, for the benefit of the Pio- 
prietoni, a heavy t&x in the extravagantly high prices 
demanded for their tea, which had become an mdispensable 
article ' of the daily consumption of all classea of the oom- 
munity — that it was vain to expect any considerable 
reduction of the price as long as the trade remained in the 
hands of the Company, as it was required to oover the 
cost of a most expensive system of management — an 
exorbitant charge for freight — and the maintenance of a 
princely establislunent^ which the past practice of the 
Company had rendered essential, hut by which the 
private merchant would not be encumbered. With a 
diminution of ooet and charges, and a more moderate 
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BOOK ni. ocAnpat&iion of profits, the sale-price of the article would 
oHAF.iz. be reduced to a lerel with th3,t which was paid in the 
'■ mArketa of the Continent, and of America ; and teas of 

IBS!, good qtuditf would be brought within the re»ch of ever; 
order of the population ; the demand would coneeqnentl; 
be pn^tortionably augmented, while the oomfi^te of the 
poorer claHses would be roateriallj be&iended. There wu 
another point of view, in which important advautsgu 
might be anticipated from throwing open the trade to 
individual enterprise, and the same result wbioh bad 
followed the opening of the commerce with India, a vast 
e»tenaion of British eiports, might be confidently jsw- 
dicted. The CompauT'a exports toChina had alwajs been 
of limited value, and had latterly even declined ; but 
looking to the immense p(^>ulation, and the wealth of 
CSiina, and the inferiority of its manufactures, it was 
wholly inconoetvable that the country should offer so 
inaignificant a market for the cottons and woollens cf 
Hanohester and Glasgow, or the hardware <tf Birmingham 
and Sheffield. The defieienuy was imputed not to the 
absence of oonsamera, but to the inertnMS of the Com- 
pany ; and when their obstructive interposition should 
be abotiabed, the CMnmerce of Great Britain would, no 
doubt, exhibit, in respect to China, the BBme elaatictty 
which it had manifested in eveiy other r^on where It 
laboured under no artificial oompreseion. The distress 
which prevailed in England, and the difficulties to which 
tmde and manufactures had for some time post been 
exposed, also urgently called for the alterations which 
new and improved channels of export could alone pro- 
vide ; and no quarter of the globe presented so novel and 
prmnising a firid as the vast and opulent empire of 
China. 

To theae tsaerticos, it was replied ; that it was not 
tme that the prices of tea in Great Britain w^ie enhanced . 
beyond their natural amount by the eatatdishuents of the 
Company, the expense of which bore an incMudderable 
ratio to the total value of the trade;*— and that, if the 
prices in foreign markets were lower than those in Great 

Oirei per «nt. on the nliigortiWioodgpradiK*!!; tha enwiBlntoi eCittnu 
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Britain, it waa because the teas were of a quality gteatly BOOK III. 
inferior, tlie ateadj and valuable conneotion of the Com- chap. ix. 
panj witt the merchants in Chins, and the influence ■ 
eieroised by the supercai;goea, securing th«n the pre- •8*^ 
ference of purchasing at a more favourable rate, and the 
experience of their qualified officers assuring a judicious 
selection. The profits of the Company on their sales 
of tea were grossly overrated, and the Company were not 
responsible for any extravagant augmentation of the 
sale-prices, as they were compelled to put up tiieir teas 
at the cosUprioe, with an allowance for charges and in- 
terest of outlay, and to sell upon an advance of one 
penny in the pound. All additions to the up-set price 
rested with the purchasers at their public sales ; and 
in truth, instead of a hundred per cent, their profits, 
in some years, had not exceeded »i;' there was little 
proapect of a material diminution of the coat-price, for 
the trade in China was a monopoly, traffic in all the moat 
valuable commodities — tea, raw silk, woollens, and cotton 
— being reserved by law to a corporation, or Hon^ con- 
sisting of a few merchants, to whom the China Oovem- 
ment restricted trade with foreigners ; and, aa private 
merchants would not have the same power of resisting 
their combination as that which was exercised by the 
Company, they would be espoeed to any degree of ex- 
tortion in the purchase of the teas which the Hong 
merchants might inflict. It was very unlikely, therefore, 
that the selling-price would be much reduced, although 
very inferior kinds of tea would be imported. A fluctu^ 
tion of prices might be also anticipated, which was now 
guarded against by the condition of the Charter, which 
made it imperative on the Company to have always on 
hand, over and above the quantities in transit or in course 

' Bepott of CommLtt«e of HouM Dt Commoiu, ISSO. ErldSDM. Thli.taov. 
<T«r, mil In s ler; nntivotirtltle ssuod. The ■•erige unnal proAti of tha 
Compmy on Itidr Chliu trsda (Or Ihs lut (tfleen jean, from 18U-ia lo 
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BOOK in. of atlo, a Htook suffidrart for odb jmt'b -cmisamptdQTi--- 
CBAP. IX. a itipulatioii ta whitdt private importsn codd uOt be 

anbjeoted ; and tkey would be al<»ia guided bj their own 

!*•'■ tntereated viewB in proportkmiiig the snpply to the de- 
mand — oooaaioniiig at ous tkne a eoamitj, at utot^r a 
■up«TabiiDdaDoe, to tbe gnat inooiiT«nienoe and detriment 
at the ooDBumem. In &ot, there was great danger of a 
total deSoienc7 of aupply. The policy of the Chinese 
OoTemnMnt had always been averse to foreign trade and 
to foreignera; and although aware of the sdvanti^ee 
derived from the int««oorHe, migbt bo disposed, if ex- 
tended by the misoondoct of the traders or elnps' orewe, 
to close the port of Caoton, aa bad l>e«D done in regard 
te other ports in China, to foreign commeToe. The local 
aath<H'itiee were interested in the oontiiniaiice of the 
trade ; bnt they were notorious for thsir arrogance and 
cupidity, and bad been only deterred from a Bystem o( 
inaulting and vexatious extortions, under which the trade 
DHist have languished or expired, by the ton, oahn, and ju- 
dicious conduct of tbe Company's servants. The beneficial 
effects of their interpoeition had given shelter and security 
to private trade ; and European and American merchants 
Bottled at Canton were protected from Chinese intolerance 
1^ the presenoe of the Company's factory. If that were 
withdrawn, and private merohanlB visited Canton without 
Bome such protection, they would be helpless against the 
oOQrse of oontamely and exaction which they wonld have 
to undergo, and which must prove fatal to eommeroial 
intercourse. The aame disinohnation to foster foreign 
commerce would not fail to check the iot?roduction of 
British goods, even if the d«nand for them should exifrt, i 
a fact whi<^ was rendered highly problematical by tbe 
CMitinaed importation into China of Bullion in jveferenoe 
to merchandise- The Americans, who were influenced 
by no other principle than mercantile sdvamtage, were at 
hliertj to provide goods to any extent for the purohase 
of their investments, but their importi^on of deUars 
gave reason to infer the unprofitableness of any other 
medium of exchange. The trade with India, admitting 
that it had extended as graatly aa had been asaerted, 
although much exaggeration on the subject prevailed, 
offered no analogy to the trade with China, from a vei; 
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obviooa oonsidentioR. The trade with India was entirely BOOK I 
under the oontrol of the British Qovemment — a govern- chaf. ii 

nent interested in giving it evei; possible focility, and 

promoting its extension. The government of China was 1832. 
"beyond all kind of control, except porfiapa that of force, 
which was not likely to be employed ; and it had always 
avowed and actod upon principles inimical to cca:amercial 
iatercourse with straiigers. Under auch circumstanoes, 
it was not io be expected that China would become 
a market for Bcitiah manufacturea to any oonsiderable 
extent ; and the Euitioipatione of those who looked 
forward so confidently to its unlimited demand, could 
only lead to disappointment, and might terminate in 

Whatever truth there might have been in the arguments 
on either side, and as usual in all keenly oontroverted 
questions, there was a mixture of fact and fallacy in both, 
it was felt to be impossible to resist the clamours of the 
mauufaoturing and commercial classes. One of the oyoli- 
oal periods of depression, the infallible oonsequences of 
the excess of productive power over all possible con- 
sumption, had reoently returned, and the over-production 
and the over-trading of a season of demand, had been 
followed as usual by the recurreDce of stagnation and 
diatresa. However engendered, the mischief demanded 
remedial measures ; and none were bo calculated to re- 
animate speculation and re-employ labour, as the prospect 
of a new inexhaustible market in the admission of the 
pablio to the trade with China, On this point, the change 
of administration made no difference. The general inti- 
lu«tion that had been given to the Court of Directors by 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord EUenborough, at the 
oloae of 1830, was repeated stUl more specificaUy by 
Earl Grey and Mr. Charles QraDt,at the end of 1832. The 
first article of the plan proposed to the Court, under the 
modest denomination of a Paper of Hinta, was "the 
Ohina Monopoly to cease;" and little opposition waa 
made to the propoaition by the Court. They contented 
themselres with suggesting that the throwing open c^ 
the China trade might be eminently detrimental to 
Great Britain, by removing the beneficial influence of the 
Com^itmy's Factory, I^ oauoing a deteriorstim in the 
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D'MK IIL quality of the t«as imported, and by sericNislj interferii^ 
CHAP. IX. with a large revsnue levied under the eiiating system 

with perfect equality to all olasaee of oonaumerB, aad with 

188S. inoomporable regularity and cheapness to the State.' They 
abo eiproaaed their doabta if any m&terial reduction of 
price would be effected, as the augmented charge of col- 
lecting the duty would be an additional tax upon the 
consumers ; ^and they questioned, for the reasons as- 
signed above, the supposed advantages of an open trade 
in afibrding new marts for British manu&ctures. They, 
however, were conscious of the inutility of attemptii^ 
to stem the ciirrent of public opinion, and only stipulated 
for a period sufflciently protracted to allow of their dispo- 
sal of the stock which they were obliged by statute to have 
on hand. 

The second great question — the administration of the 
Oovemment of India by the East India Company — was 
too exclusively a matter of interest to India to excite 
much attention in England ; and the Ministers were evi- 
dently unprepared to take the office into their own hands. 
The principle was, therefore, at once admitted ; and the 
second article of the " Paper of Hints" proposed that the 
East India Company should retain their political functions. 
The mode in which these functions were to be exercised, 
waa to continue in all essential respects unaltered ; and 
the powers of the Court, and their relations with the India 
Board, were to remain the same with certain modifica- 
tions. In reply, the Court profeesed their readiness to 
recommend to the Proprietors to consent to be continued 
as a useful instrument in the execution of an important 
national trust, provided the means were insured to them, 
by which they might be enabled to administer the Go- 
vernment of India, antsistently with their own character, 
and with the benefit of India and of the United Kingdom ; 
altho\^h at the same time they expressed their doubt of 
the practicability of acoomplishing these objects, if the 
Company were deprived of their commeroifd character : 
the means of remittance supplied by their investments 
being indispensably necessary to provide fimds in England 
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for diabuTsementa made ftt home on aooount of political BOOK III. 
charges in India ; and the surplus profits of their com- chap. ix. 

merce with China being equally indispensable to make 

good the deficiencies that had always prevailed, and •882. 
were still likely to prevail in the territorial revenues of 

The payments annually made in England,' which were 
considered as territorial charges, had for softe years ave- 
raged about three millions sterling, of wUch nearly one 
m illi on was incurred in the discharge of the principal and 
interest of the Indian debt, and constituted no additional 
burthen on the revenues. Provision, however, for the 
whole had to be made by funds remitted from India, and 
this had been most readily and eoonomicatly effected by 
the appropriation of the requisite euros in India to the 
purchase of goods in India and China, and the realisation 
of their proceeds in England?' Deprived of these re- 
sources, the Company would have to depend upon the 
purchase of private bills or remittances of bullion, the 
former of which would be attended with uncertainty and 
risk, and might expose the Company to an enhancement of 
the price of the bills beyond their value in exchange, by a 
combination on the part of the merchants ; and the 
latter would be liable to create inconvenience and pecu- 
niary distress in India. 

A still more important consideration was the mode of 
providing for the deficit of the revenues of India, which 
had constantly occurred upon a term of years ; and which 
had been only partly made up by the loans raised by the 
Qovemment. The average annual excess of the charges 
abroad and at home, had been, for the last five years. 
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BOOK IIL ending in 18S8-9, 3,878,000^, md so autwial Fsdoction 

CHAP. II. WM anticipated. On t^s contrarjr, a further da&cien<7' 

^—^^ was apprehended.' The whole exaeea of charge fzaai 

IS8i. 1814-lC, to 1828-9, including miscellaiieauH outgoings, 

Bomethiiig lew than one millirai, amounted to I9,400flli0l, 

of which there had be«D nused by borrowing 14^64^0001. ; 

the rest had been fomiahed bji the direct a^licatian of 

aurplus commercial profits, to ibe extent of 4,762,000^ or 

above one fourth o( the deficiency.' Before^ therefore, tbe 

oompanj oould undertake to conduct the admimstrati<H) 

of the govommont trf India, it wonld be indispensably ne- 

ceaaary that they should be secured in the regular ei^ply 

of funda.to defray the territorial payments to be made on 

account of India in England. 

In reply to the firat of these diffioultiea, it was atated by 
meroantile men and capitalists, who were called in evi- 
dence, that no apprehension need be entertained as to the 
ramittauoes requisite for the discharge of territorial pay- 
ments in England. The amount of the trade now carried 
. on by the Company being transferred to private merchanta, 
would afford facilities to the same extent as those already 
possessed ; and bills on England would be always obtain- 
able in India and China for the funds which the excess of 
eiports from both countries to Great Britaiu over the 
value of imports from it would require. Hie value of the 
commerce, and the extent to which it would probably be 
oarried, would be more likely to produce competition than 
combination ; and bills, except under unusual circum- 
stances, would be obtainable at a rate of exchange, not ex- 
ceeding the bullion value of the rupee. Should that be 
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tbe CMS, & bullion remittanoe nu^t be lesortod to wit^ BOOK HL 
out aaj fear of ite being atteodAd with pennaiient embor- cB*g. ii. 

zaaament; for, if the exportatioa proo«eded to an irKnn- ■ 

vmiant eiten^ a re-importation, would &llow, and tha evil ^^^ 
would produce ii» own reioad j : a third course would be 
tiie aal« t« maichants in Soglaud, of bilk aa tbe Indiui 
treasuriest which might in general be pcofitablj effeeted. 

The &ot of the ^propriation of a,aj portion oi aamnier- 
aal profits, as a praviBi^ia for a deficient lodiaa Bevenue^ 
was the aubject of a kewi eontroyersj ; tha ■q>ponents of 
tbe Company not only denying tiiat auch eq^ropriatioa 
had been made, but asBartiog that the Commeroe of tha 
Company had been always attended with loss, and that the 
deficit hiid beaa made goad by tke territorial ravenue, the 
whole of the Indian debt having grown out of the necea- 
aity of borrowing money for the Cok^imit'b inrestments. 
In wder to establish thiiX assertion, it was necessary to 
revert to the earlier years at the trade, beitxre the Com' 
pan^a acquirement of the Devani, 17SS, from whieh time^ 
until the renewal of tha Charter, in 1513, the political and 
commercial traosactions of the East India Company had 
been so iatimatelj blended, that it was impossible to sub- 
mit them to an unimpeachable diacrimination.' To what 
extent the trade had assisted the revenue, or the revenue 
the trade in remote periods, aould no longer he determined, 
and it was uaeleas to inquire ; and the only Intimate 
aubjeet of investigation, waa the nature of their conneo- 
tion, aince the separation of tbe accounts had rendered it 
capable of aseertainment. With the diarter of 1813^ a 
plan was devised for keeping the territorial wad oonuoer- 
cial aocounta distinot in future. Without attempting to 
onalyae the composition of the actual pn^terty in India, or 
the deiNands against it, the Indian Debts and Assets were 
deolared to be tentorial, with a few ineonaidereble excep- 
tions. The property at home and afloat, was carried to 
tlto credit of the oammecoial braneh: and it was charged 
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BOOK III. with all debts which ware not inouired on accooot of 
caAv. a, claori; territorial disburaemente. Some doubt existed bb 
^—^ to the aaaignment of the Home Bond Debt ; but that was 
'^^ fijDallf pronounced to be also of territorial origin.' From 
the oompariaon, which it thus became easy to institute, it 
was not to be denied that the joint commeroe with India 
and China had realised, in the interval between 1813-14 
and 182B-9, considerable profits, a portion of which had 
been applied to the relief of the territorial deficit.* But it 
was urged, that the commercial profits ari^ng wholly out 
of the China trade were, in fact, paid by the Eoglish con> 
sumera of t»a, and constituted a tax upon Great Britain in 
&TOur of the India revenue, which the former could not 
in equity be called upon to defray. Otherwise direct 
assistanoe would be the preferable course. There was no 
reason, however, to infer, from there having been a deficit 
in past years, that it must occur in future, and for ever. 
Its oconrrenoe was, in all probability, attributable, at 
least, in part, to the reliance of the local governments upon 
the eitraneooB resources which had been found available^ 
as it was natural that they should not be very rigorous in 
repressing an expenditure for the excess of which the 
oommeroe was ever ready to provide. Perseverance in the 
Bearohiog measures of economy which had latterly beem 
enjoined, would in due time confine the expenses of the 
Indian Qovemments within the timita of their income ; 
and no rational doubt could be entertained of the compe- 
tency of India to answer all just demands upon her Ex- 
chequer. The revenue, notwithstanding occasional fluctu- 
aiions, had been steadily progressiva and promised still to 
inoreaae. The resources of the country, still imperfectly 
developed, had continued to improve, and i3ie people had 
increased in numbers and prosperity. It was only neces- 
sary that the system of economy now established, should 
be followed out with wisdom and steadiness, and the re- 
sources of the country be fostered both by active enoou- 
n^ement and Judicious forbearance. If these objects were 

'b BoDds.niiAertlie knUioTltjfit 
lent emtctmsnU. In 1819, the 
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pursued with firmnesa and judgment^ the financial prc»- BOOK III. 
perity of India would undoubtedly be secured, and the chap, i«. 

revenue be found fully equal to Aefe&j the whole charges of 

the state. 1882. 

But, although, as for aa India waa conoemed, the 
meuis of remitting the amount requisite to defray ei- 
penses incurred in England, and the observance of strict 
economy on the one hand, and an improvement of the 
national resources on the other, might obviate the recur- 
rence of any deficiency of the public income : yet, inas- 
much as the East India Company was possessed both of 
valuable property and of valuable claims, it waa required 
to consider how they should be dealt with for the benefit 
of Qreat Britain and of India. Whatever might be 
thought of the applicability of the profits of the com- 
merce to territorial disbursements, there was no question 
that they formed the source, whence the dividends pay- 
able on the capital of the proprietors of India Stock were 
derived ; and, it was equally oertain, that au amount of 
principal eiiHt«d,the right of the Company to which could 
not be coatest«d. How was this to be disposed of 1 

The plan suggested by the Ministers, proposed to con- 
sider the payment of the whole dividends in tiiture as an 
aminity to be granted to the Proprietors, to be charged 
upon the territorial revenue of India, not to be redeem- 
able for a given term, and then at the option of Fai'liament, 
by the payment of 10«, for every 61. 5*. of annuity. In 
order to provide a fund for this additional charge on the 
Terrritorial Revenue, it was proposed that the whole of 
the Company's commercial aseeta, which were capable of 
conversion into money, should be so converted ; and with 
the cash balance of the commercial department should be 
appropriated to the discharge of an amount of the Indian 
Territorial debt, equivalent to a capital yielding an income 
equal to the dividends on the Stock, or 630,00<K. a year. 
This plan, therefore, involved no augmentation of the In- 
dian debt, nor imposed any new burthen on the Indian 
resources. The measure was merely one of substitution, 
and the substitution might be efieoted in a manner pecu- 
Uarly advantageous by the redemption, in the first instance, 
of toe remittable loan, which pressed most heavily on the 
Indian finances. Instead, therefore, of impairing, the 



aw HiSTOsr of butish mrou. 

BO(K nt. •Btt&gsment tended to impcoTey Uio gmwnl jeaoaxoea tA 

CHAT. IK. iha Indira Empiie. 

To theoe propoeitioiM it was obJAoted b^ the Qwat, tlut 

ISSa. thej involved in aubsta&oe the abolition of the Company, 
and the aunender of all their rights, privllsgea, and pro- 
perty, for no otbtt^ campenaatioQ than the diuuioe of 
zeoeiring, aflef eveiy other territorial demaad had been 
■atis&ed, a dividraui of lOt pei cent, for an uoBp^sified 
term, and for the n^iUr pKymeat of which, as well aafoc 
the ultimate discharge <^ the priadpal, they eoOBidored 
tiie revenues of India insufficient seouiity. Th«y there- 
fore required as an indispenaable condition of oontiQuing 
to administer the GoTarament of India, that tlw Proprio' 
tors should be fully secured in the r^ular half-yearly 
payment of their dividends, aad to suoh an amount of 
principal whenever redeemed, as would produce that rate 
oi interest in the publio funds. They rested their claims 
to these provisions on the ground that the Company was 
actually possessed of {»operty amply suffidont to provide 
M) investment in Consols, equal to the required dividend 
— property of which it was propMsd to deap<Hl Uiem 
without any aBaurance of an equitkble equivalent. 

Whatever might be thought of the right (A the empire 
*t large to the territoiial acquisitions of the East India 
Company, there could be no questiiHi'of the rightful claim 
of the I^:«priet(MS to the value of their oa^tal, and of the 
•Bseto which had been created in their commero^ cha- 
racter. Accwding to the calculation of the Compaay, the 
Stoek OD the 1st of May, 1829, amounted to ratiisr loore 
tbontwenty-ooe milliuis.' But this sum iBoIuded a debt 

I CUh at bomeuidilinHd. and property In the pobltoftuA . >,l«C.OO« 
«ao4> udDKKbuidin St borne Hid ibnad .... l,aa4,«W 

FroiKTtr aaoit uid freight . , tjaa,i»a 

Debt* dH to tiM Compsnr, nt hsme nsd itbrosd . . . 1,117,000 

BvUdtsEa u>d Dtti suck ).ies,oae 

Eut tnSlft Annnltlet 1,108.000 

Dsc fnia TBTrUoT «,6n,00e 

1R1,«K.OOD 
Sedact daM l,iHH,ina 

^t.IoajNM 

Due bf territoiT 4,6tlJM0 

Bond debt* >.n«,eoe 

iEs,«ia,ooo 

Ktt^jiaelH fll,G7a,D00 
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du» bj teiritosjs amoonting, prinoipad aod intareat, to BOOK III. 
^63^000!. Then was also the bolauc* of the bosd debt chae.ii. 

tobe provMled for, 3>796,000t ; and unlass this were also 

ehAtgeabk to iatnbotj, it would coostifaute a propcnrtionate ^^■ 
deduction from the Companj^a pi^ertj. There still i»- 
mainad, however, about tmlT* miUinna in the [oriilio 
fdtkds, in cash, goods, and buildings, whitth wen le^k- 
matelj appropriable to the seouiit; of the dividend as 
tt^ U thej extended. If the elaima npon the temtorMl 
reveaueB were admitted, the principal, as stated by the 
Court, was amply aoffident for that objaet. And this was 
acknowledged by the Miiuater ; but it was objected, that 
the property claimed by the Company was exposed to 
many doubts and questiiwe, both as to the total amoout 
and the nature of its c<mpone&t parts ; and was ^irthtt- 
auppoaed to be subject to hectTy liabiUtieB. In fact, it was 
matter of great uneertainty, whether the whole of the 
Company's commercial property was mot legally reapoiiai- 
ble for thoae debts and engagements which had been con- 
tracted in the Company's nmne for politicaland territorial 
parpoaes ; and whether it would not ecmtinue ao raq>aa>- 
sible even although the Company should be whcdly d»- 
prived of their political powecE and ionctions. One thing, 
at least, was indisputable, that these doubts and oncer- 
taintiea could not be diapered <rf' without a very minute 
and protracted inveatigation ; bifere the close of which 
the Company's Charter would exjnre, and the India stock- 
holders would be left without any available means of real- 
iaing their dividends. Whatever, therefore, might be the 
remote issue of the inquiry, whether pursued by a parlia- 
mentary commission or by the courts of law, the instita- 
tiou of the process must be most injurious to the interests 
of the Company ; and it was, therefore, their obvious 
policy to accede at onoe to a compromise which waived all 
discussion, and which in requital of a concession of ques- 
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BOOK IIL tioDsble rights, Meurad them in all the influence and coH' 
tmuf.a. aider&tion derivable from their instramentalit; in the 
■^— ^— gOTemment of India, and in the receipt of tha usual in- 
*^^- terest upon their capitaL The object of the Ministers was 
evidently the intimidation of the Company into an acqui- 
escence with their scheme, and the contest was too nn- 
eqoal to admit of anj doubt of the result.' 

Whilst positively affirming, from the language of the 
Bsyeral Acts conferring upon the Company their commer- 
oial privileges, that the Territory had no right to any part 
of the Commercial Asaets, and denying that the latter 
were subject to any li^ilities on account of the Tru^jnn 
Debt, the Court of Directors disclaimed any purpose of 
pursuing their claims with unqualified rigour, or with- 
holding their assent to a settlement upon the principle of 
a fiiir and hberal compromise. They were, in short, pre- 
pared to agree to the mutual transfer of property and 
claims between Commerce and Territory, if the interests 
of the FroprietoTB were more effectually protected, and the 
security of the dividend was better defended from any 
possible interference of the Board, or from the chances of 
embarrassment in the finances of India, by which its 
punctual discharge might be disturbed. The method by 
which this object might be accomplished was the provi- 
sion of some collateral security for the regular payment of 
the dividend, and ultimately, if neceesary, of the princi- 
pal, in the shape of an effective sinking fund, based upon 
the investment in the national stocks of some portion of 
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Iirhtsry bddr iDiportaDt powen ud ftmctlviB In the admlnlatntion of InaU ; 
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tier from the Eight Hon. C. arant^ l>th Feb. ISfiS. Papara reelecting tba 
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the commercial assets. To this propositi a reluctant as- BOOK III. 
sent was given hy the ministers ; and thef expressed their ooaf, ix. 
■wiUingneaa to permit l,300,OOOi. to he taken from the —^— 
Company's commercial asseta, which should be invested ^^^' 
ia the national stocks, and, with accumulated interest, 
should form a fund, as a guarantee or collateral securitj 
for the capital stock of the Company, and be applicable to 
its Aiture redemption. The principa] was to be suffered to 
accumulate until it either reached the amount of twelve 
millions, when accumulation should cease, and the interest 
be employed as the Board and the Court might think 
most expedient for the benefit of India, or whatever the 
amount might be, at the period fixed by Parhament for 
the redemption of the annuity, it should be applied in or 
towards that redemption. To this proposal the Court 
hesitated to accede, as they considered the amount of the 
guarantee fund should not be less than two millions, and 
that the interest accruing on it should be available as a 
i«mporary appropriation for any interruption in the pay- 
ment of the dividends &om territorial dif&culties in Ind^ 
The Court, also required that the government of India 
should be continued to the Company until the annuity 
should be redeemed. To these conditions His Majesty's 
Ministers declined to accede. They expressed themselves 
willing to assign a term of forty years, within which the 
annuity should not be liable to a compulsory discharge ; 
but they left it to Parhament to fix the term of the exer- 
cise of the administration of the government of India, as 
that rested entirely on political not commercial considera- 

Another question, on which the Court and the President 
of the Board of Control entertained irreconcileable senti- 
ments, regarded the independence of action to be retained 
by the former. The weight and influence which the Com- 
pany had enjoyed in England had been mainly derived, it 
was affirmed, from their commercial character; and th« 
loss of their commerce could not fail to lessen their con- 
sideration with the public, and their authority with the 
Government. There was reason to fear, therefore, that 
' the Company would be reduced to a state of weakness and 
dependenoe incompatible with the right performance of 
their duties, and become merely an instrument for giving 
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-bOOE IIL efiect to tba riewa of Uie Zndisa ministei, vhooe swsf 
fKir. IX. would be alnNot Bfasolut^ and neither Bnbjeot to Um 
■ check of the Compwiy, nor the vigilaooe of Farliamei^ 

^"^ The Oouii, therefbrB, a&maetly preaHod upon TTiit Majee- 
ty'B Hinisteim the expediency of alioving an apfwal, in 
oaKB of B diffeCBDce of opinion between the Board tad 
the Court, or, at the lasHt, of providing for giving publicity 
to Biiah differenoe* b; communicating them, when relati^ 
to important aaljeotB, to Parliament. In the plan sub' 
mitted to Hie Oonrt in regard to its reUrtions with the 
Bowrd, it ma proposed to reaerre to the latter, the power 
of oonfinning or diaapproving of all paonniarj grants or 
sllowanoea made bj the Court, how inconsiderable adever 
the amount ; end in the event of the Court's refusing to 
prepare or aend a despatch, as alluded to bj the Board, 
the latter was to 'be empowra^ to Bend ihe despatch. To 
both these oonditionB the Court very reasonably objected, 
the first depriving them of the power which they had 
hitherto poaseaaed of rewarding services and oonfenTug 
pecuniai; benefita within the modMate limits already 
fixed, and the second superseding the authority of the 
Court over the local govwmnwnto, and ■rirtually maldng 
them flulijact to the Board and independent of tiie Court. 
In reply, the Kwdent disolaimed all intention of inqiair- 
ing the authority or reducing the power of the Court, but 
oonsidered that as tiw fonotious of the Board had a spedBl 
reference to the territorial revenue of India, it must beui 
essential part of its duty to control all disbursements ; 
and that in order to aeoure the dignity of the Courl^ de- 
spatches should in future be signed by an officer of Ute 
Court appointed for that purpose, who should be bound to 
obey the orders of the Board in the transmiasion of any 
partioular despatch, but tliat the Ministers could not allow 
an appeal to a third party in case of difibrenees between 
the Board and the Court. Keither was such a provision 
necessary, as all such matters might be brought in various 
ways to the notice of Farliamant. 

Besides these principal propoaitiDna, others were inti- 
mated, whi<^ vere^ with one exoeptioDiOf comparatively 
minor importanoe ; suoh as a poaaible alteration of the 
nomber of Directors, a diSerent amtngewent for the ap- 
pointmeBt of the junior oivUiaoE^ .and the aaMss of 
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uii to blie IPresidenciee, without license ; bnt the BOOK III. 
eaggestioa moBt fatal to the independeace of the Court chap. ix. 
was, that the Board ^ould haye a veto od the power . ■ 

granted them by the last charter of Tecalling anj of the 1832. 
GeTemoTS of the PreeidenoieB, and Che Ooremander-in- 
Chief. To this a decided objection was eiprosmd bj the 
Court, as inoompatible with the declared intention of tha 
ministera thst the Court and the Board should, in all m»- 
terial points, retain the same compat&tiTe powers as the; 
had hitherto -exeroieed ; snd aa depriving them of a priTi- 
lege which it might be more important than ever to 
posseoB, when the dividend should become dependent upcn 
the temtorial revenue.! Upon these and the other eub- 
jeots under dieouasion, it was now time to call for the 
opinions of the general body ; and a Coort of Froprietois 
was according summoned to meet on the SSth March, 
1833. The correepondence with the Board was communi- 
cated to the Court, and was ordered to be printed i and the 
oousideration of the contents adjourned to the ISth of 
the following month. 

At the Qeneral Court, held on the 15th of April, an 
elaborate and able dissent of Mr. Tuoker, a member of the 
Court of Directors, having been read, a series of Resolu- 
tions was moved by Sir John Malcolm to the following 
effect;' — After acknowledging the ability with which the 
interests of the Company had been advocated by the Court 
ot Directors, it was proposed'- 1. That the Company 
■hould signify their assent to conduct the Qovemment of 
India, at the sacrifices demanded, provided they were 
.furnished with powers anffideat for the eftective discharge 
of so important a duty ; and their pecuniary rights and 
claims were situated upon the principle of fair and liberal 
oompromiae : £. That looking to the present and pro- 
spective conditions of the revenuee of India, and the 
probable difficnhj of remitting money to England, for the 
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BOOK ni. liquidation of territorial charges incurred at home, the 
CHAP. IX. Compuij could not conaent to give up the whole of tb^ 

■ Bssets, commercial and territorial, to the Crovm for the 

1888, benefit of the territorial Govemment of India, in exchange 
for an annuity of 101. per cent, for a term of fortjr jearB, 
redeemable at the rate of 100^. for every 61. 5a^ unless 
such a earn were set apart from those assets as should 000- 
stitute a guarantee fiind, which, with accumulated interest 
for forty years, should be sufficient at the end of that term 
ta redeem the annuity at the rate proposed, such fund to be 
also available to provide for payment of the dividends, in 
the event of India failing to remit them — all sums so 
s{)plied to be replaced by territorial repayments : 3. That 
the management of the afiMrs of India should be secured 
to the Company for a term of at least twenty years ; and, 
that at the eipiration of the period, if thea discontinued, 
they should be allowed the option of demanding payment 
of the principal of the annuity on the terms already pro- 
posed : 4. That during the Company's administration of 
the Oovemment of India, all measures involving direct or 
contingent expenditure, should originate with the Court of 
Directors, subject as at present to the control of the 
Board, under the existing law ; fi. That sufficient powera 
should be reserved to the Company to check, by a system 
of pubhoity through Parliament or some other competent 
authority, any acts of the Board which might appear to 
the Court of Directors to be expedient and unjust : and, 
S. That the Court should retain sufficient jwwer over the 
commercial assets to enable them, with the concurrenoe 
of the proprietors, and confirmation of the Board, to pro- 
vide for the discharge of all outstanding commerdal 
obligations, and for compensation to such of the com- 
mercial ofQcers and servants of the Company as might 
be affected by the proposed arrangementa These reso- 
lutions the Court of Directors were to be requested to 
communicate to His M^esty's Ministers. 

The resolutions thus submitted to the General Court, 
gave rise to a protracted and desultory discussion, which 
lasted for seven days. The arguments which had been 
urged by the Court of Directors against the abolition of 
the privileged trade with China were repeated ; but it was 
admitted that the tide of popular opinion set too strongly 
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(gainst ita continuance, to be resiated, either b; the BOOK HI 
MiuiaterH or the Company. Some of the members recom- ohaf. ix. 
mended the Company'a continuing to carry on the trade ■ 

in competition with the private merohantB [ but thia i-iSS. 
suggestion met with little encouragement, aa it was obvi- 
ous that the competition was likely to be attended with 
ruinous results. The relinquishment of their commer- 
cial character was therefore submitted to ; hut it waa 
less readily agreed to undertake the Government of India 
at the sacrifice of their whole commeroial property. It 
was acknowledged, that it was of vital importance to the 
prosperity and preservation of India, that it should be 
subject to an intermediate governing body, unconnected 
with party politics or parliamentary divisions, and inde- 
pendent of the changes of miuiatry in England — one that 
should look to the government of India as its sole interest 
and obligation, and should not be liable to be diverted 
from its one great duty by the manifold objects which, 
whether of European, or. purely British origin — whether 
of great or trivial magnitude -— must ever render Indian 
interests of secondary weight with a British adminiatra-- 
tion. But it waa denied that the Proprietors of Indian 
Stock could be reasonably expected in return for occupying 
this intermediate post, to give up a large and valuable 
property, which, notwithstanding the insinuated threats 
of the Ministers to call in question, they maintained to be 
their own under the repeated sanction of the Aots of the 
Legislature. They claimed a more than sufficient amount 
of assets, to provide for the perpetual payment of their 
dividends, without taxing the natives of India for their 
benefit; and they considered any restriction upon the 
diaposal of their property, according to their own notions 
of expedience and equity, to be a gratuitous interference 
with private rights, and httle better than an act of au- 
thoritative spoliation. An immediate investment of a 
sum sufficient to provide for the annual dividends, was, 
therefore, urged by some of the speakers ; by others, of 
such ft sum as should furnish the requisite principal at 
the end of forty years. * Any other arrangement would 
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BOUK HI. be iooomp&tible vitb the legitimate detnands of the Com- 
CHAP. II. ponj, and with the honour and joatica of the nation, and 
"' A most unworthy requital of the eiertiona and sacrifices 

1838. ]jy wiiicii the Company had achieved the oonqueat of Indi», 
and presented ao magnificent an aooessioii to the wealth 
and power of the parent coimti7. An amendment wai, 
ther^ore, proposed bj Hr. Hume, in which, after an- 
nouncing the acquiescence of the Company in the loss of 
the trade with China, their wiUingnesa to undertake the 
odminietration of India, and their being prepared to 
an; fair and liberal compromiae, the Court felt obliged to 
declare that the plan proposed b; the Miniaters for ad- 
justing the pecuniarj claims of the Company was neither 
satisfactory nor liberal, nor a juat equivalent for the 
immenae amount of commeroial and territoral assets which 
thej were called upon to~ surrender; and a hope waa 
therefore eipreaaed, that the Ministers would conaent fo 
BUeh an amngement, as should place the dividends and 
principal of the Company's Stock beyond the risk of thoee 
political changes and occurrences in India, which might 
endanger both. Other amendments were suggested, hut 
they were objected to as closing the door of negooiation 
which waa left open by the original resolutiona ; and the 
latter were finally submitted to the ballot, and adopted l^ 
a large majority. ' The doubta which the Ministers had 
intimated of the liabihty of the commercial assets to 
demands, by which they might be overwhelmed, evidently 
operated upon the feais of the proprietors, and influenced 
them to accede to the terms proposed, with the chance of 
some slight modification in their favour. They were not 
wholly disappointed. 

The resolutions of the Court of Proprietors having been 
communicated to the Ministers, the President of the Board 
announced to the Court, their consent to extend the 
amount of the Guarantee Fund to two milhons, and to 
allow money to be raised upon its credit for the payment 
of dividends, should a deficiency of remittance accrue 
although they considered such an emergency as little 

< On Uh 3rd of Usy. th« remit of (be bkllot wu In fiTimr of lbs r«wliulia 
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Ijkelj to occur ; since it was proposed to give to tha divi- BOOK II I. 
dend the legal preference to all other home territoriBl chap. ix. 

paTmeats. With reapeot to the term for which the 

Companj were to administer the government, the Minister 1833. 
consented to suggest a limit of twenty years ; and in regard 
to the relations between the powers of the Court and the 
Board, they abandoned the suggestions of reserving to the 
latter a veto on the result of Qoveroors and Militai? 
Commanders from India. Ministers also ^reed that i^ 
at the expiration of twenty jears, or at any subseijuent 
period, the Company were deprived of the political govera- 
ment, the proprietors should have the option at three 
years' notice, of being paid off at the rate of 1001. for every 
5^. Sa. of annuity ; and that they should then be entitled 
to apply that capital, or any portion of it to the resump- 
tion of their right to trade, if they should see fit to resume 
it. To the origination of expenditure by the Court of 
Directors, subject in all cases, except ia the details of the 
Home Establishment, to the control of the Board ; and to 
a provision for the discharge of outstanding obligations 
and individual claims under the sanction of the Board, no 
objection was taken ; but with respect to the suggested 
appeal to Parliament or the public on the oocasion of 
differences of opinion between the Court and the Board, 
Uinisters, while professing a readiness to entertain any 
practicable expedient for the purpose, expressed their dis- 
belief of the necessity of the arrangement, or the possi- 
biUty of devising an unexceptionable plan for oarrying it 
into operation. 

The coucesaione of His Majesty's ministers still failed 
to satisfy the Court of Directors upon the two principal 
subjects of discussion ; the amount of the Guarantee 
Fund, and the means of giving publicity to differences 
with the Board. To secure the amount of twelve millions, 
requisite for the redemption of the annuity at the end of 
forty years, it would be necessary to set apart at least 
three millions from the commercial assets, or to prolong 
the period at which the annuity should be redeemable, an 
arrangement less satisfactory to the Proprietors. With 
respect to the publicity they desired, they explained, that 
it was not so much of the nature of an appeal, which 
might have the effect of inconveniently suspending the 
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BOOK ni, onJen of the Board, as of a protest vbicb they si^geeted 
CHAP. IS. atiould be ]ald before both Houses of Parliament against 
.„j any orders of the BookI against which they should hava 
remonstrated in Tain. TTieir objections were unavailiiig. 
To the first, the President of the Board repUed, that as 
enlargement of the Fvind was superfluous ; for, as the Go- 
Temment was pledged whenever it exercised the option of 
redeeming the annuity at a fixed rate, which was equiva- 
lent to a principal of twelve millions, it made no difference 
to the Proprietors of India Stock what might bo the value 
of the fund. It was for the Qovernment to provide the 
necessary addition to raise it to twelve millions, or to let 
it go on accumulating until it had reached that amount. 
The reference to Parliament in the result of a collision 
between the Court and the Board required no formal enact- 
ment, as the Court could always exercise the privilege which 
they enjoyed in common with aU other subjects of the 
realm, of approaching Parliament by petition ; and Min- 
isters refused to accede to a measure of which they could 
not admit the necessity, and which, whatever the precise 
shape that it might assume, could not fail to opei-ate, in 
their apprehension, very prejudicially to the purposes of 
good government. This communication, Mr. Grant inti- 
mated, was to he considered as final.* 

Upon taking the conclusive reply of His Majesty's 
Ministers into consideration, the Court of Directors, 
although still retaining their opinion, that the arrange- 
ment recommended by them would have been moat con- 
sistent with the just espectations of the Proprietors, yet, 
as the principle had been admitted to the eitent that, if 
paid off before the period at which the Ouaruitee Fund . 
should have become twelve millions, the Company would 
have the same advant^es as if the fund provided had 
been latter : or if not paid off before that period, they 
would have the same advantage as if the term of redemp- 
tion were extended ; they determined to recommend to 
the Proprietors to acquiesce in the limitation of the fund 
to two millions. With respect to the question of publicity, 
tbey also adhered to the opinion of its utility ; but, if the 
Proprietors concurred in the recommendation regarding 
the Guarantee Fund, it would be unnecessary to adopt 
■ Lettar from Ur. Clurlu OruiC, Uh iant, IU3. 
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any farther proceedingB until the Proprietors should have BOOK III. 
before them the Bill which was to be submitted to P&rtift- °**'' '*• 
meut. To this resolution, the Chairman, Mr. Majoribanks, ' 

and the Deputj-ChairmaD, Ur. W^igram, recorded their 
dissent, upon the grounds, that the sum of two millions, 
instead of three, set apart for a Guarantee Fund, woa 
insufficient ; and that some le^slatiye provision for giving 
publicity, in certain cases of difference between the Beard 
of Oommiasionera and the Court of Direotors, was indis- 
pensable for maintaining the independenee of the Court, 
and consequentlj the good government of India. Agree- 
ably to the deciaian of the majority of the Court, their 
recommendation was submitted to a Qeneral Court of 
Proprietors on the 10th of June, and after some diacuasion 
received their concurrence. In the mean time, the ques- 
tion of the Renewal of the East India Company's Charter 
had been introduced to the consideration of both Houses 
of Parliament. 

Before noticing the proceedings of the Legislature rela- 
tive to the renewal of tha Company's Charter, we may 
here advert td some transactions which took place about 
this period, and which were especially alluded to in the 
Dissent of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, as illus- 
trative of the necessity of introducing some provision for 
giving publicity to cases of difference between the Court 
of Directors and the Board. Unless, it was observed, it 
-were known that the two co-ordinate authorities acted 
under a positive responsibiUty to Parliament ; the para- 
mount authority might enforce their views and opinions, 
however contrary to good government or wholesome rule, 
without the possibility of the Legislature becoming ac- 
quainted with the iacts, by the Minister's refusing the 
production of documents requisite for a proper under- 
standing of the case. The truth of this asaertion was 
clearly substantiated by what had actually taken place 
with reference to different pecuniary claims on the reve- 
nuee of India, which had been steadily resisted by the 
Court, but which had been upheld, and in some instances 
enforced, by the Board. The papers, explanatory of these 
occurrences had been printed at the instance of the Pro- 
prietors, 

Of one of the cases of difference between the Court and 
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.B'WK III. the Board, that of the pecuniary daims of Meaare. Palmer 
CRAP. IX. and Co., WQ have alread; had occaaion to give an account. 

Another instanoe of this description, coooemed claims put 

1^^- forward on behalf of Manohur Das and Sital Baboo, native 
bankers, having establiBhmenta in various cities of India, 
upon the King of Oude, for debts contracted bj Asof-ad- 
Dowla, as far back as 1796. The cbima had been repeatedly 
under the oonsidetstton of the Court, who had invariably 
declined to countenance or support them, in which det«r> 
tnination they bad hitherto received the concurrence of 
the Board. A different view had, however, been taken ap 
by the Preeident of the Board. In 183^ Mr.C.Grant,and 
the Court had been desired to adopt the draft of a 
despatch framed by the Board ; in which, after recapitu- 
lating the particulars of the transaction, the Qovemment 
of Bengal was instructed to use its utmost efforts in 
strongly urging upon the King of Oude the importance of 
an immediate and effectual adjustment — or, in other 
words, the payment of Asof-ad-Dowla's debte. The justice 
of this decided interposition was based upon the part taken 
by the Qovamments of Lord CorDwallis and Sir John Shore, 
in assisting the Nawah to ascertain the extent of his debts, 
and to put them iu a train of liquidatioa The Be^dent 
was authorised to contribute to the investigation, and the 
Oovemor-OeDeral had assented to express his sentiments 
on the adjustment of them, provided it was understood 
that the Company should not be impli cat«d in any respon- 
sibility by reason of such interference. Statements fur- 
nished by the creditors, and counter-statements by the 
ministers of the Nawah Vizir, were accordingly made ont 
and traiismitted to the Oovemment : but, in the mean- 
time, the Vizir undertook for himself the settlement of the 
demands against him. In effecting this, he granted more 
favourable terms to his European than to his native 
creditors ; but the latter, nevertheless, acceded to the 
conditions he offered, with the exception of the Calcutta 
bankers. They demanded the same terms that had been 
granted to the Europeans ; and their claims had conse- 
quently remained unadjusted at the time of Asof-ad- 
Dowla's death. The obligation of diaeharging the pubHo 
debts of his predecessor was urged upon Sadat Ali, by Lord 
Wellesley's Government, but the Nawab had evaded ot 
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declined compliance. TheMarquisofHastiugB, considering BOOK III. 
that the demand bad been oHginallj admitted to be just ; cbaf. nc 

that it had been countenanced by the pre ceding adminis- 

tration ; and that the baniefe might reasonably expect, ^*^^- 
from their character of British Bubjeots, and from the 
peculiar ciroumfltances of their claim, the good of&cea of 
the Government, once more authorised the Resident's 
interposition to the extent of recommeoding to the Nawab 
Vizir an equitable settlement of the demand. The Nawab, 
in replj, expressed so podtive a determination not to 
entertain the claim, that the Governor-General did not 
conceive himself warranted in pressing it further without 
the sanction of the Court. The sanction was imreaervedlj 
withheld, }>oth on the general principle of non-interference 
in pecuniary transactions between individuals and native 
princes ; and on the peculiar relations which subsisted 
with the Nawab Vizir.' The Government was, therefore, 
interdicted from any future attempts to effect an adjust- 
ment. In this resolution the Court had steadily perse- 
vered, and had, on various oocaaiona, recorded their deter- 
mination to permit no authoritative interference in a 
matter in which the Nawab was entirely independent of 
control. They denied that the particular claim in question 
was distinguished by any peculiarity from other claims 
which had been bro^ht forward, and which the Courts had 
equally revised to support ; that it had been recognised as 
just, or in any way investigated as to its real merits ; or 
that the Government of India, in giving assistance and 
advice to the Nawab, to extricate himself from his embar- 
rassments, had thereby contracted any responsibility to 
his creditors, or given any countenance to their olaiins.* 
To this view of the case they firmly adhered ; and on 
being again desired to forward the despatch, unanimously 
refused to act upon the orders of the Board, unless com- 

> In the letter wh)cb wu iddnaBd to thB GorenmHDt, Mid vtilcta hwl tbs 
at Ut. CuDlDg. u l-regldeDt of the Board, It wu Dbaerred. " We 
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BOOK III. peUed by law to do ho. The President of tLe Board oT 
ciup. IX. Control was, therefore, driven to hk fsTourite reaonrce of 

^ compelling the Coinpanj, by a writ of mandamus, to lend 

1638. tbeniBelTeB to the enforoement of doime, the justice c^ 
which they questioned, and the payment of which they 
bod no ri^t whatever to eitort from the king of Ondo. 
The writ was appUed for, and the rule granted ; but at the 
lost moment the application was abandtmed, and the con- 
Bideration of the subject was indefinitely postponed.' 

Whatever expectations might be entertained of any 
bene&t being derived from a referenoe to Parliament in 
the case of a differeace between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Uirectors, the latter had no great reason, 
from experience of the past, to expect that the legislatore 
would ever take part with the Company in opposition t» 
ministerial influence. On the contrary, Ir^rliament had 
recently shown itself equally disposed aa the Board to pro- 
mote private ends at the expense of public justice, and to 
give Uie weight cJ its authority to demands of obsolete 
date, eqnivocal origin, and anaathenticated amount, in 
Bubservience to the interests of individuals, and in disre- 
gard of the well-founded objections of the Court. Thus, a 
bill was iHBught into Parliament, early in 1831, to provide 
for the discharge of a claim in respect of money advanced 
by the late James Hodges, Esq., on security of the lands 
of the late Zemindar of Noidd and Mustaphanagar, in the 
East Indies, now under the sovereignty of the Eaat Indi& 
Company. The progress of the bill was suspended by tha 
close of the session ; but it was again brought forward and 
referred to a Select Committee, before whom oounsel was 
heard both in support of and in opposition to Uie measure. 
The Committee having recommended that the 1»]1 should 
pass, petitions were presented ^^inst it by the Company, 
but to no purpose. It was ^proved of by the Commons, 
and sent up to the House of Lord% where counsel was 
again heard ; and notwithstanding the exposition of Lord 
Ellenborough and the adverse opinion of the Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, it also passed the House, and became 
law. The Company were, therefore, compelled by the 
legislature to pay, at the expense of the people of India, a 

1 Pipen on FeeiiDluy Cklmi, prloM by aider ot tlia H« 
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oonaiderable Bum, the claim for which originatod'at the BOOK III. 
distance of more than half a century in trauBBctions of a chap. ii. 
highly questionable deaoription. — — — - 

In 1775, at a time when the civil Qovernment of Madraa *^^* 
was deeply tainted with corruption of every kind, Mr. 
Hodges, a member of the Couucil of Maaulipatam, took 
upon himaelf certain debts, said to be due to other mem- 
bers of the Council by Narsing Apparao Zemindar of 
JNozid, and ha also lent money to the Zemindar, the whole - 
amounting with interest to 57,661 Madras Pagodas : the 
entire proceeding being a violation of the known seuti- 
menta of the Court, and being carried on without the 
eanctioa or oogniiiance of the Government. The contrac- 
tion of the loan was not communicated to the latter, 
until 1779, wheu in consequence of the irretrievable em- 
barraasments in which Apparao, through his own improvi- 
dence and the help of his European creditors, waa involved, 
he was unable to discharge hia obhgationa to the State, 
and the CounoU of Masulipatam, of which Mr. Hodges 
continued to be a member, proposed that the Zemindari 
should be taken possession of by the Company, the reve- 
nues being appropriated in the firat inattmce to the 
payment of the yearly tribute, and of a fourth of the 
arrears annually, until the whole waa discharged ; secondly, 
to the maintenance of the Zemindar ; and laatly, the 
Burplus, if any, ehould be assigned to the creditors. No 
specification was made who the creditora were, nor of the 
assignment to them of certain villages, the revenuea of 
-which they had for some time past enjoyed. This assign- 
ment was continued until 1784, when Lord Macartney, 
although eipresaing hia opinion that the transaction was 
unwarranted in its principle and pernicious in its tendency, 
yet as it had been recogniaed by a preceding adminiatia- 
tion, consented, upon their giving up the mortgaged 
Tillages and rendering satisfactory accounts, to recommend 
the case of the creditors to the Company, and to establish 
such provision for them as could be with propriety set 
apart from the Company's superior demands. The dis- 
tricts were taken posseaaion of accordingly; and it waa 
declared that no provision should be made for any of tlie 
creditors until the public claima were folly satisfied.' 

< Ths orden of tbs QonmineDl to Uila effect wen eommmilcated ta Tit. 
BodgMiUeniUtv.brliimHlfu^iletat UanlJiiituii. 
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BOOK m. This result was nerer realised. lo 1803, a balance o( 
CHAP. iz. nearly five lakhs of pagodaa remamed due to the Oovem- 

meut from the Nozid Zemindari ; and the permanent 

1888. aettlement of the northern CSrcara being then introdaced, 
the claim on account of arreara of reveciie was remitted, 
and the estate Buffered to start unencumbered \nih a 
reduced rate of annual payment, for which it was expected 
the occupant would he able easily to provide, as well as 
for the discharge of hie private obligation — the recogni- 
tion of the Oovernment amounting to no more than the 
validity of the claim as against the Zemindar, not against 
the Company. The Court had therefore resisted various 
apphcations for the payment of the money made anterior 
to the settlement of the Estate, and its restoration to the 
owner. Subsequently to that date, nothing had been heard 
of the claim until it was brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr. J. Wood, on behalf of a Captain Murray, 
the grandson of Mr. Hodges, by his daughter, a gentleman 
fortunate in having influential Farliameataiy friends. Un- 
less some such agency was at work, nothii^, as was 
observed by Lord Brougham, could be found to sanction 
the extraordinary interference of the Legislature, to pass 
on act in favour of a claim contaminated in its or^iu, and 
illegal in its prosecution. Nor did it less deserve the 
condemnation of the Committee of Correspondence, who 
designated the Bill as a most unwarrantable attempt to 
make the revenues of India answerable for a private debt, 
and to confer an undue benefit on parties who had no 
other claims to consideration, than that of having by 
irregular means obtained a recognition by Government <rf 
dealings of such a ciiarocter as to call not for apprond 
and encouragement, but the severest reprehension. It 
was not, however, so much to the parties who found the 
Legislature so compliant that censure was apphcable, as 
to the Legislature, which had lent itself to the promotion 
of private interests ; and the whole transaction deserves 
notice, as inspiring a salutary distrust of the mode in 
which parliamentary influence might be misused to the 
disadvantage of India, if the British Legislature should 
ever be intrusted with the direct and uncontrolled ad< 
ministration of the Government of that country. 
The approving spirit with which the claims of iadi- 
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viduala againat the Government of India were listened to BOOK HI, 
in Porliameut, eDcoiiraged other applioationa of a aimilar obap.iz. 

purport ; and in the course of 1832, a select Committee 

of Hie House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the '*^- 
merits of a petition presented by a Mr. Henry HutchiDBon, 
complaining that the East India Company had interfered 
to prevent payment of a debt due to the estate of his 
uncle, the late Mr. J. HutchinsoQ, by the Ri^a of Travan- 
oore. The Committee reported fovourably of the claim. 
The dose of the Session prevented a Bill from being sent 
to the House of Lords ; bat the application was revived 
in the Session following; and in February, 1833, leave waa 
given to introduce a Bill to provide for the favourable ad- 
justment of the demand. Mr. Hutchinson was in the Civil 
Service of the Company, Commercial Eeaident at Anjengo, 
the only medium of communication with the Baja of Tra- 
vaacore, and in aa especial manner charged with the duty 
of purchasing from the Baja investments of pepper and 
cloth, on account of the Company. He availed himself 
of his position to carry on private oommeroial dealings 
with the Baja — to lend him money at high interest, and 
to sell and buy various articles, inoludiog pepper, which 
it was his business to provide for the Company's invest- 
ments. In consequence of those deaUngs, between 1792 
and 1800, a baJance waa made to appear against the Bt^a, 
of Surat Bupees 4.89.73S. ; and of which, after Mr. 
Hutchinson's decease in 1799, rather more than half was 
realised by his representatives. These transactions were 
not brought to the notice of the Supreme Government 
until 1SQ4, when the orders of Lord Wellesley restricted 
all intercourse with the Baja to the Political Besident, and 
it was, therefore, necessary to apply for his mediation to 
effect a settlement of the debt said to be atill due. Upon 
the Besident's bringing the claim to the knowledge of the 
Governor-General, he was desired to apprise Mr. Hutchin- 
son's agents, that no interference on their behalf would 
be allowed, until the Government should be satisfied that 
their claim was founded in justice and of such a nature 
as should require a deviation from the general principles 
of policy which regulated the conduct of the Government 
towards states in alliance with it. Upon instituting an 
inquiry to this effect^ the Baja's Oewan disputed the justice 
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BOOK IIL of the demand, and declared the debt to have originated 
uiAP. IX. chiefl; in fictitious trsnaoctioDa : and as the atatemente of 
■' tha parliea were found irreconoiloftble, it was determined bj 

1*38. Ijord Welleslej in 1807, to reftain from any interferenee, 
and leave them to settle the claim between themselves. 
Is consequence, however, of the application made to the 
Court by Mr. Hutchinson's representatives in England, 
ttie Ooremments of Madraa and Bombay were desired to 
furnish further information with respect to the demand ; 
until the receipt of which, the Reaident was instructed 
to recommend to the Raja, to decline iiirther payment on 
account of it until ita justice should be made out to the 
aatia&ction of the GovernmeDt of Madras. The informa- 
tion required was not received until lS23i when the Court 
decided, that the demand, even granting it to be in other 
respects nnquestionable, was not of a character to receive 
their countenance, or to be inaisted on through their 
agency. Xhey eipresaed their purpose, therefore, to leave 
the p^ies entirely to themselves, and withdrew their 
recommendation to the Rajs to suspend his payments. It 
was chiefly on their previous suggestion to that effect, 
that Mr. Hutchinsou's representatives grounded their com- 
plaint, alBrming that the settlement of the demand had 
been prevented by the Company's interposition at a time 
when the E^a was disposed to discharge it This allega- 
tion was denied by the Court, as the demand had four or 
five yeu« before been denounced as fictitious by the 
Minister of the £aja ; and it could not be supposed that 
he would have agreed to liquidate a claim, the justice of 
which he so unqualifiedly denied. Although it also ap- 
peared, that the fact of Mr. Hutchinson's dealings with 
the Baja was known informally to the Qovemment of 
Bombay, and as far as they bore a commercial character, 
were not interdicted, yet hia proceedings in the purchase 
of pepper had been obviously detrimental to the public 
interests, and his pecuniary transactions with the Raja 
were a breach of the regulations which in 1777 prohibited 
all Company's servanta from loans of money to native*^ 
under p^n of suspension from the service. The claim 
was, therefore, one which bad no title to the support^ 
either of the Court or Legislature.' The clever advocacy 
■ Rerort of CommiitM tl CortMponiJence, llUi April, IMl. — ttj/vn 
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of Mr. Macaulay, one of tha secretarieB of the Board on BOOK III. 
this occfisioD, satiaBed the house of the eiceptiucable ch*p. ix. 

origin of the claima, and notwithstanding the contrary 

recommendation of the precediog Session, the Bill was 1833. 
rejected. 

The Parliament assembled in January, 1833, but the 
diacuasion of subjects of local interest prevented the 
Ministers from bringing forward their proposed arrange- 
ments for the renewal of the Company's Charter, until the 
Session was so far advanced that little opportunity re- 
maioed for that careful and deliberate consideration which 
its importance denutuded. Had, however, the time per- 
mitted of due investigation, little inclination' was mani- 
fested by either house to devote much attention to the 
inquiry. The attendance was invariably scanty, and hut 
few members of any note took part in the diaoussions. 
The subject was evidently distasteful to the majority of 
the house, and the future welfare of the vast empire of 
India was oF much less magnitude in their estimation than 
an affray between the mob and the police, orthe represen- 
.tation of the most insignificant boi'ough from which 
reform had not yet wrested the elective franchise. On 
the ]3th of June, the question was introduced by Mr. 
Grant, to a Committee of the whole House, whose indul- 
genee be felt it necessary to solicit, as the subject was 
one which could not be eipected to eioite that strong 
interest which belonged to some other topics recently dis- 
cusaad, as it wanted the stimulus of party or political 
feeling, and the details it would be necessary to ofier 
might be found tedious and uninteresting. Such was the 
language which it was thought advisable by a minister of 
the Crown to employ in order to conciliate the attention 
of the members of a British House of Commons to one 
of the most grave and momentous questions that could 
be submitted to their decision, and involved considerations 
of vital importance to the future prosperity of both India 
and Great Britain. 

The first question to be decided, respected the agency, 
by which the political Oovemment of India was to be 
conducted; and in looking back through the last forty 
years, it was undeniable that, notwithstanding the ezia- 
tence of many evils and imperfectiona in the system, a 
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BOOK lit. great improTsmea); had been effected in the condition of 
CHAP. IX. the people : the Govemmant was 3uch as they required — 

it was one which gave them ample sooarity ok to person 

18S8. and proi>ertj — protected thetn againat the perils of vio- 
leiioe and rapacity, and insured them tranquillity and 
repoee. Theae reaaona were sufGcient to justify the con- 
tinuance of the political Ooreniment of India in the hands 
of the Company for a time longer ; but the measure was 
further recommended by the advantage which the inter- 
position of the Company secured for India, in protecting 
it from the fluctuations of party and political feeling 
which prevailed in England, and which could not fail to 
oppose an insuperable obstacle to the tranquil advance' 
ment of the natives of India, in order and prosperity. 
The efficiency of the Company's Government had been 
impaired by their commercial character, and the inoon- 
gruous combination of the objects of sovereign and mer- 
chant. This would no longer be the case, as it was pro- 
posed that their connexion with all commerce should 
cease — and this would also have the advanti^ of render- 
ing the Company more vigilant in checking the territorial 
expenditure of the Indian Presidencies, as they had 
hitherto been accustomed to rely on their commercial 
pro&ts for the payment of territorial deficiencies. Another 
drawback from the efficiency of the Company's adminis- 
tration, was the frequent intOTference from home. It was 
essential to the well being of India, that ample confidence 
should be placed in those to whom the Government was 
delegated ; and that, ss far as possible, the interposition 
of the home authorities should be confined to cases of a 
stroi^ and eitraordinaiy nature, or rather to cases of a 
general description. All that depended on the adminis- 
tration of the Government in India ought to be left to the 
administration there. With regard to the exclusive trade 
of the Company with China, the course of events, the 
progress of commercial enterprise, and the universal 
voice of the nation had decided the question ; and it must 
be considered to have arrived at its natural termination. 
There were also considerations of a public and political 
tendency, which rendered it indispensable to place the 
intercourse with China upon a different footing, and to 
substitute for the officers of the Company, whose sore- 
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reignty over India, and whose conquests in Ava and Nepal BOOK III. 
could not fail to have alarmed the seneitive jealousjcf the chap. h. 
Chinese GoTemment, the presence of a, public functionary ■ 

directly representii^ a remote kingdom, whoae objects ^^^^' 
oould be none other than the reciprocal advantages of 
commerce. For these and other reasons which Mr. Grant 
enumerated in some detail, he considered that no hesita- 
tion could be admitted, with respect to the admission of 
the private merchants to an unrestricted trade with China, 
as soon as the Company's privileges should expire, subject 
to such arrangements as the political and financial interests 
of the country might render it advisable to impose. The 
plan which he should propose was, therefore, shortly this, 
that the East India Company should surrender all their 
rights, and privileges, and property — that the Government 
of India should be continued to them for the period of 
twenty years, but that they should cease to carry on trade 
of any description. That, in consideration of the con- 
cessions made by them, the Company should be entitled 
to an annuity, equivalent to the actual dividends, or 
630,000?. per annum, to be paid by the territorial revenue 
of India. A guarantee fund of 12,000,000i. should be 
gradually ormed for securing the payment of the annuity, 
as well as for finally paying off the capital stock of the 
Company. The annuity was to be payable for a term of 
forty years ; when it should be at the option of Parliament 
on giving three years' notice, to redeem it at the rate of 
100?. for every 5l. 6k. of annuity. The Company also 
might, at the end of the twenty years, if deprived of the 
government, demand payment of their capital at the same 
rate. No injury would therefore be sustained by the Pro- 
prietors of India Stock ; nor would any burthen be in- 
flicted upon the resources of India to which they were 
not fully equal. The arrangement was of the nature of a 
compromise, which equally consulted the interests of the 
Company and the pubha The Company had already ex- 
pressed their willingness to accede to it ; and he trusted 
that the Parliament would entertain a similar view of Uie 
principle of the arrangement as that which was most 
beneficial to the interests of the country. 

In carrying into operation the general plan, some 
changes were proposed in the constitution of the Indian 
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BOOK III, Govemments. A fourth Presidency had been rendend 
oBiF.ix. advisable by the great eitent of the jurisdiction of the 

QoTeTDinent of Bengal, which at present comprehended 

18SS. the North Western Provincea, the separation of ■wHch 
was essential for their effective administratioD. The; 
were, therefore, to be placed under a separate Oovemnient 
It was also thought advisable that the Qovernor-General 
should be relieved from the functions of a single and sepa^ 
rate Governmentj; and should be invested with a more 
decided control over the subordinate Presidencies, than 
be actually possessed, espedally in regard to matters of 
expenditure. Whether the Oovemor-Oeneral should re- 
tain the immediate charge of one of the Presidencies, and 
whether the Councils of the subordinate Presidencies 
should be reduced or abolished, were questions for further 
deliberation. The state of the law in India required 
amelioration. At present the laws were so various and so' 
vague, that in many cases it was impossible to know what 
the law was. The nature of the authority from which the 
laws originated, was ill-deflned and questionable ; and the 
powers of the different courts of Judicature were, in many 
respects, indefinite and contradictory, leading to embar- 
rassing and mischievous collision. These questions were 
of peouhar importance with regard to the probable in- 
crease of European residents on the removal of the 
restrictions which had hitherto prevented their settling 
in India, and which it was proposed to abolish — as a<tvan- 
ti^B of the highest moment to India and to Great Britain 
might be anticipated from the free admission to the former 
of British enterprise and capital : the only obstacle that 
impeded their unrestricted settlement, was the present 
state of the law ; and until Bt itish settlers were made 
amenable to the Courts of that part of the country where 
they should reside, it would not be advisable to give them 
free access to the provinces. This difficulty might be 
obviated by arming the Qovemment with power to enaot 
suoh regulations for the conduct of both natives and 
Europeans as would have the effect of approximating the 
two people, and the laws of the two oountriea, and pave 
the way for ultimate assimilation. For this purpose, Mr. 
Grant proposed to strengthen the Supreme Council by tha 
addition of two more members than it was actually com- 
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posed of, and of one or two other peraonB, barriatara of BOOK II]. 
high stauding, or retired Judges, who would apply their chap. u. 
professional knowledge to effecting the requisite alterations — 

in the local law, and also to authorise the Qovernor- 1^3- 
General to appoiiit a, Conimisaion, to consist of persona 
eiperieaoed in the admiaistratiou of Indian juetice, with 
the assistance of one or two persona from this oountrj, to 
inquire how far it might be practicable to establish a 
uniform system of law and judicature in India. Natives 
were likewise to be relieved from all disabiUties to hold 
office or employment on account of their birth or religion. 
Slavery in India was very difteront froin than in the West 
Indies ; and was so closely connected with the domestic 
habits and religious feelinga of the natives, that it required 
cautious treatment. Finally, Mr. Grant proposed to call 
the attention of the House to the alterations in the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in India, which, without 
materially adding to the charge, should give Suffragan 
Bishops to Madras and Bombay, and relieve the Bishop of 
Calcutta of the laborious supeiintendence which now 
devolved upon him. In conclusion, he moved the adop- 
tion of three resolutions, *hich declared it expedient : 

1. To open the trade with China to all British subjects. 

2. To require from the Company the transfer to the 
Crown ou behalf of the Indian territory, of all assets and 
claims of every description, in consideration of such equi- 
valent payment as the Parliament should enact : and the 
acknowledgment by the Crown on behalf of the territory 
of all the obligations of the Company ; and, 3. The con- 
timiance of the Government of [ndia to the Company, 
under such conditiooa as the Parliament should determine. 

As it was intimated by the Minister that the adoption 
of these resolutions would not pledge members to any 
specific course, no objections were taken to them in the 
discussion that ensued. Mr. Wynn, late President of the 
Board, recommended a material alteration in the coustitu- 
tiou of the Court of Directors ; the reduction of the num- 
ber to sis or eight, who were to be nommated by the 
Crown, from persons who had served at least twelve years 
in India. No difficulty, he conceived, would arise from 
that arrangement as to the distribution of the patronage, 
as while a portion might be exercised as at present by the 

TOL. UL B B 
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BOOK HI Crown and the Directore, some appoiutmeots migbt be 
CHAT. II. given to the UmTersitiea, and the rest might be placed at 
" the dispMal of the chief civil and militar}' authorities 
IBM. in India. He eipreeeed a general concurrence with the 
principle of the resolutions. Mr. Buckingham objected to 
the asaignnient of the political adminietration of India to 
a Joint Stock Company, conaisting of a fluctuating bodj of 
individuals, of whom the largest portion were women and 
children, and of the reat of whom few were Ukaly to feel 
anv other interest in India than the realization of their 
dividends. He denied the oorreotnesa of the assertion of 
the Proeidant of the Board of Control, that India had 
prospered under the system of administration pursued by 
the Company, as, even according to an admission recently 
made by a member of the Board, the people of India were 
the most oppressed and heavily taied race under the sun- 
Symptoms of rapid decay where every where visible ; the 
population, the commerce, and tbe revenue, had declined ; 
and nothing had gone on increasing but embarrassment 
and debt. It would bo much more for the benefit of 
India that tbe Government should take the management 
of the territory, with all its incumbrances, and leave the 
Company to dispose of their commercial assets as they 
should think proper. The only prospect of advantage that 
could be expected to result from the plan proposed by the 
Board arose from the unrestricted admission of Europeans, 
by whose settling in the country the resources of India 
would he developed, and a revenue of a hundred millions 
a-year might come to be levied with a tighter pressure on 
the people than was now laid upon them by a fifth of the 
amount. The Eosolutions were agreed to. 

On the 5th of July, the Besolutions adopted by the 
House of Commons were introduced by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne to the House of Lords. Like his colleague in 
the Lower House, he was under the necessity of depre- 
cating the habitual inattention of his hearers to a subject 
wbioh had seldom found in them a willing audience — the 
Government of India. The magnitude of the question 
now at stake might, he trusted, induce them to forego 
their usual indifference, and to bear patiently with those 
who sought tbeir deciuon with regard to the disposal of a 
country which far exceeded the colonial possessions of any 
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other state in extent, popuUtioD, and importance. His BOOK III. 
Lordship then went oyer the grounds on which the chap, ii. 

Ministers had determined to propose the entire diacon- ■ 

tinuanoe of the commerce of the East India Compan;, and 1^33. 
the conaignmeat to them of the government of India, and 
which were Bubstantially the same as those detailed by 
the President of the Board of Control ; the anticipated 
extension of the trade with China bj the energies of pri- 
vate enterprise, and the practical benefits which had ra- 
aulbed to India from the Company's administration. The 
mode in which the arrangements were to be carried into 
efiect were then similarly described ; and the Noble Mar- 
quis maintained the adequacy of the resources of India to 
provide for al! the territorial disbursements that might be 
required in England ; and the probable existence of a 
surplus after their discharge : a result attributable, in a 
great measure, to the vigour and judgment with which 
Lord W. BentiDck had reduced the expenses of the Indiaa 
Governments. The admission of the natives to a larger 
share than they had hitherto enjoyed in the administra- 
tion of their local affairs ; the assimilation of tiie various 
systems of law which existed in India ; the formation of a 
fourth Presidency ; and augmented power of the Governor- 
General i the extension of the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments; and the unrestricted access of Europeans'to the 
old settlements, and with licenses to the new ; frem which 
his Lordship anticipated the highest advantages to the 
civilisation of the population of India — were likewise 
adverted to in support of the- Resolutions which were laid 
before the House. 

Lord Ellenborough stated, that he had always regarded 
the question of the Chiaa Trade as one of finance ; and 
had been anxious to reduce the territorial expenditure of 
India, so as to make the reveuuea independent of com- 
mercial assistance. As soon as this was effected, there 
could be no objection to the freedom of commerce with 
China being placed at the disposal of Parliament ; although 
he was far from expecting from the measure the great 
advantages which some persons so sanguinely anticipated. 
On the contrary, much mischief would infallibly ensue if 
private merehanta embarked rashly and precipitately in 
the trade. He did not question the adequacy of the re- 
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UOOK III. venues of India, to provide in due time for all territorial 
cnir. ti- diaburaeiDents ; but he considered that the views of Lord 

Lanadowne were at variance with the statements laid 

'°™' before the Committees and the Board ; and that the 
reduction of the expenditure very much depended upon 
the ad<iption of meaauree which he (Lord Ellenborough) 
had recommended when at the bead of the Board of Cinn- 
missioners. l^e additional charges involved bj the plan 
of the Government ; the difference between the produce 
of the commercial assets and the greater amount of the 
dividend ; the compensation to be granted to Commercial 
Servants ; the cost of the proposed Law and Slavery Com- 
misaions ; the salaries of the three new Members of 
Council, and two new Bishops ; and the travelling expenses 
of a migratory Goyemor-General, were likely to amount to 
a considerable sum, and, with other deductions, might be 
expected to leave a deficiency instead of a surplus of 
receipts.' His Lordship anticipated an unfavourable 
change in the future composition of the Courts of Pro- 
prietors and Directors, and the exoluaive formation of 
both by persons connected with India. He did not think 
that this was desirable, as the consequence would bo tha 
predominance of feelings imbibed in India, which were not 
those best fitted to promote the happiness of the people of 
both countries. By the present system, the Court of 
Bireotors consisted partly of persons connected with India, 
and partly of eminent ^glish merchau'te and influenti^ 
members of society, securing an amalgamation of British 
and Indian sentiments, and the diffusion of the patronage 
over a wider and more comprehensive surface. The pro- 
posed changes at home were, however, less exceptionable 

I The kddltloul chugea wen utUmted bj Lord SUeaboroagb it MfllJOOt 

DUrUenu totween DlTUondi XX»a,V» 

And sniDuiil oT InUrest on Bsmlttible Loani . 461,000 

Exeeuorchug* 163,000 

Citinpentation ttl«,OIXI 

Ijiii CommlsaloDen M.OOO 

SlaTerrOltto . M.OOO 

Trayelliog ChAfgM 10,000 
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■" -- 10,000 
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than those abi-otul ; and the purpose of abolishiag the BOOK 111. 
local councils at the subordinate Presidencies, threatened chap. a. 

to deprive their Governors of aasiatance absolutely esaen- 

tial for the discharge of their duties, and the people of the 1833. 
strongest guarantee that they possessed for their security 
and protection. He objected also, to any diminution of 
the powers of the subordinate Goremmentsas no respect- 
able persons would hold them under such restrictions. 
The increased numbers of the Supreme Council, which it 
appeared was to consist of six members, of whom four 
were to be officers of the four Presidencies, the fifth a 
philosopher, and the sixth a soldier, could only be a 
source of contest, delay, and inefBciency. The new legis- 
lative powers to be given to the Council, by which the 
Supreme Courts were virtually abolished, filled him with 
astonishment. The Courts were established not only for 
the benefit of Europeans, but to protect the nativea of 
India against European opgreeaion, and every security 
which bad been given them would thus be swept away. 
With regard to the permission to be granted to Europeans, 
to settle in India, the fact was, that all persons of capital 
had practically long had that liberty. Mo one who could 
assign a colourable pretext for going to India, had for a 
long time pdst been refused a license ; hut it was a great 
mistake to suppose that capitalists went out to India, 
So British capital went there. The capital actually em. 
ployed was mainly derived from the Civil and Military 
servants of the Company. The assimilation of the laws 
he looked upon as impossible, without violating all the 
prejudices and feelings of the natives, and exciting their 
abhorrence and disgust. Any interference with the 
domestic slavery of the people of India would lead most 
certainly to insurrection and bloodshed in every part of 
the country. Although equally desirous as any of His 
Majesty's Ministers to nuse the moral character of the 
people of India ; and hoping that the time would come 
when they might fill the highest situations with benefit to 
the country, and honour to themselves, yet be was satisfied 
that any attempt to precipitate such a result, would 
defeat the object in view ; and with respoct to Mihtary 
and Political power, the very existence of the British rule 
in India, depended upon their exclusive exercise. He 
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BOOK III. looked upon the vhole plan u crude and ill-digested, and 

CHAP, II, called upon the House to delay their aooession to it, until 

— a eofficient time should be allowed for that deliberate con- 

IS3S. aideration, which its importaDce, and the character of the 

House aa stateemen and benefactorB of the people <d 

India, imperativelj demanded. 

The Earl ttf Bipon defended the plan of tite Ministos, 
maintaining that it had not been adopted haatil; or with- 
out exteneire enquiry, and the advantage of much ex- 
perience of the practical reaulte of the renewal of the 
last CSiarter. The Duke of Wellington folt it incumbent 
upon him to ofier his opioioa on a measure which pro- 
poeed oo materiallf to change the constitution of a 
Oovemment, which, from the personal opportunities he 
had enjoyed of witnessing ita operations, he believed to 
be the best, the most purely adminiHtered Oovemment 
that ever esiated — a Oovemment that provided best 
for the happiness of the people oominitted to its charge. 
It was deoeiving the people of En^and to affirm that a 
trading Company, which, after nearly a century of con- 
stant wars had act^uired the sovereignty over a vast popu- 
lation and a territory yielding a revenue of twenty 
millions, with a debt not exceeding forty, was unfit for 
the functions of Qovemmeut, or unfit for the manage- 
ment of commerce. The present plan paid do regu^ 
to former atipulatioDS, and completely changed the posi- 
tion of the Company — it had no longer the same power 
in relation to His Majesty's Government which it had 
hitherto retained, nor in rdation to its old servants : it 
was no longer in the same independent, respectable, and 
influential situation in which it had existed for so long a 
period. One of the worst parts of the plan was, that the 
Company would have to draw their dividends from India 
— a necessity which would increase the amount of the 
annual remittances to an extent that could not fail-to be 
embarrassing to the commerce. It was proposed to alter 
the constitution of the Local GFovemments, and to give 
to the Oovemor-Qeneral the power of nominating mem- 
bers of Council — a nomination hitherto reserved by the 
Court to themselves, as one of the means by which they 
were enabled to exercise a moderate influence over the 
Govemor. When he found that it was designed that their 
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kppoiDtment ehould be ^itnuted to the Govemor-Qme- BOOK III. 

rsl, the very individual whose proceedings thej were in- chap. ix. 

tended to control ; and, moreover, only to be mppointed 

when such Qovemor-Cieneral thought fit — ha could not ^S*** 
but feel muoh alarm for the succeatt of the Indian GoTern- 
ment, and was most anxious to impress upon the ministers 
the immenM importanoa of maintaining the Councils in 
their actual conditioii. Ho also objected to a,aj diminu- 
tion of the authority of the subordinate administrations, 
and the proposed increase of that of the Oovemor-General. 
He had seen a great deal of Qovemor-Oenerals, and bad 
also had means of judging of ihe nature and extent of 
the powers intrusted to them ; and the result of bis 
observations was a conviction that they were vested with 
as much power as they could desire to have, or could ex- 
ercise with satisfaction to themselves or those under 
them. There was another part of the plan which he 
would entreat Ministers to re-consider — the separation 
of the provinces of Bengal from the immediate charge 
of the Qovemor-Oeneral. The province of Bengal was 
the source and spring of the power of India, and should 
nev^ be lost sight of by the Government of that country. 
The Noble Duke considered that the legislative powera 
proposed to be given to the Govemor-Qeneral were too 
extensive to be intrusted to any one individual, and that 
the augmented employment of the natives would be fhut- 
trated by an increased resort of Europeans ; and he oon- 
cluded by expressing bis regret that the advice of the 
late Sir John Malcolm bad not been followed, constituting 
an independent body in London, representing the intoresta 
of India. 

The Marquia of Lansdowne, in reply to the objections 
of Lord Ellenborough and the Dute of Wellington, ex- 
plained, that it was not intended to withdraw from the 
home authorities the appointment of members of Coun- 
ciL He denied that the Ministers had ever disputed the 
fitness of the Company to govern India i and fiilly ad- 
mitted that under their sway the condition of the people 
bad been greatly improved ; and that they had been 
comfortable and happy to an extent which they had not 
experienced undw any other govenuaent. After some 
Aitther renurks in vindication of the opening of the 
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BOOK III. trade with China, and of the admigBion of Europeaoa to 
CHAP. II. settle in India, he concluded, by infonning the Houses 

that he was authorised to expreaa the entire concurrence 

1883. Qf the Marquis Wellealej, who was prevented by india- 
positioD from attooding his place, in the SesolutJona. 
Tbey were then agreed to. 

A Bill having beeti drafted according to the tenor of the 
Beeolutions was brou^t into the House of Commons. 
No proceedings took place on the first reading ; but on 
the motion for a second reading on the 10th of July, it' 
was again opposed by Mr. Buckingham, on the grounds 
argued in his former objectious to the Besolutiona^ — the 
unfitness of the Company to be intrusted with the Go- 
yemment of India, as shewn by the hiatory of their past 
mismanagement, both of their oommerce and their terri- 
tory, relying for bis proof of both almost wholly upon the 
erroneous or exaggerated statements of Mr. Bickarda. 
He concluded a long address by proposing, as an amend- 
ment, that, with reference to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the advanced x>e[iod of the Session, the consi- 
deration of the Bill should he postponed till the Sesaioa 
ensuing. The poatjionemeiit of the discussion was not 
agreed to, and the BiU was read a second time, after ao 
eloquent defence by Mr, Macaulay of the principles upon 
which it was founded. No other alteration or modification 



On the ISth of July, the House of Commons resolved 
itself into a Committee, for the purpose of considering 
the Olausea of the Bill in detail. To the greater number 
no objections were started, and they passed with some 
unimportant verbal alterations. A few gave rise to dis- 
cussion in the successive sittings of the Committee. 

On proposing to fill up the blank in the first clause with 
the words "one thousand eight hundred fifty-four" — 
renewing the Charter till that period — an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Hume, to contract the period between nar- 
rower limits, and reduce it to ten ; but it was reasonably 
objected, that the term constituted too short an iaterval 
for the Company to administer the government of India 
with a view to the stability of their measures or the deve- 
lopment of the resources of the countiy. Even in grantii^ 
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a Turnpike Bill, it was usual to fix its continuance for BOOK III. 
twenty-one jears, in order to afford a feeling of security ; our. ix. 

and it would bo very inconsistent to accord a shorter 

term for on object of such magnitude. The amendment "'^B' 
was negatived. 

On the Clause which enacted that the Presidenoy of 
Fort William should be divided into two, it was suggested 
by Mr. Cutlar Fergusaon, that the PreBideuoiea of Madras 
and Bombay should be allowed to remain on their actual 
footing ; and that there should be established at Agra a 
government subordinate in rank, but suited to the cirotim- 
stances of the North-Weatern Provinces. If the Presi- 
dencies of Uadras and Bombay were to be reduced in the 
manner proposed, no man of efficient talents or high cha- 
racter would be found to accept them ; and the whole of 
India would &11 under the dominion of one Governor, 
nnaasiated and uncontrolled — a state of things fraught 
with infinite mischief. In reply, Mr. Robert Grant main- 
tained the expediency of rendering all the Freuidendes 
subordinate to one Supreme Qoveniment, of which it 
would be inconvenient to change the seat from that which 
it already occupied at Calcutta. He doubted not that 
competent persons would be found to aooept the subor- 
dinate Oovemments, even if reduced in importance ; but 
the Bill was so framed aa to empower the Court of Di- 
rectors to make such changes in the distribution of the 
territories under the several Freaidencies as might from 
time to time appear advisable ; and the question aa to 
appointing Councils to the Subordinate Presidencies was 
also left open for future consideration, to be settled ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Court of Directors and 
Board of Control 

The 4Sud Clause, which intrusted to the Qovemor- 
Qeneral in Council to make laws and regulations for all 
persons, whether Europeans or natives, and for all Courts 
of Justice within the territories subject to the Company, 
was objected to by Mr. Wynn and Ur. Perguson, as giving 
to the Govemor-Oeneral unprecedented authority, and aa 
departing from the principle by which Engliahmen in 
India were placed under the protection of the Supreme 
Courts. Mr. Fergusson, therefore, moved an amendment, 
the object of which was to secure to the British and other 
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BOOK III, reaidents of the towiiB of Bombay, Uadnis, and Calcutta, 
CHAT. a. all the rights and privileges of British law, as administered 
■ within thoee limits bj His Majesty's Courta : a diviaioa 

IBSS. took plaoa, when the amendment waa negatived. 

The subject of the appointmsnt of Counoils at the 
subordinate Presidencies was again dismissed, upon the 
submission of the 06th clause, which enacted, that the 
Biecutira government of «aoh of the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madraa, Bombay, and Agra, should be adminia- 
tered by a Governor ; that the Oovemor-General of India 
should be also the Governor of Fort William, in Bengal ; 
and that it should be left to the disoretioa of the Court of 
Directors to continue or appoint Councils at any of the 
Presidencies. It was objected to by Sir Harry Yemey, 
that the clause enabled the Court to empower any of the 
Governors to carry on their duties without the aid of a 
council, and to confer upon them an extent of arbitrary 
authority, which could not fail to be injurious. Mr. Fer- 
gn^sson supported the objection. The oouncil was an 
appropriate check upon the acts of a Oovemor, who was 
now obliged to state his reasons for adopting any course 
contrary to their sentiments. Without such a provision, 
the Oovsmment at home, and the Court of Directors, 
would have no means of judging of the real grounds of 
his proceedings. Mr. Hnme knew of no good reason for 
making any change. The Presidencies, as now constituted, 
were too immense to be placed in the hands of any one 
man. The obligation of recording their opinions, imposed 
upon the members of the Council, was an exoellent means 
of enlightening the authorities at home, and of conveying 
to the Governor of all India the sentiments of persons 
most competent to form a judgment. Sir Bobert Inglis 
concurred in these views, and urged the vast importance 
of a Council to the Governors of the Presidencies, who 
being sent out from England, in many cases with little 
previous knowledge of India, must depend upon informa- 
tion received on the spot, and could acquire it from no 
source more authentic or trustworthy than the concurTent 
opinions of individunia of the highest respectability, and 
most mature experience in the service. Mr. Grant 
replied, that the claim was not intended to make any im- 
mediate alteration, but to leave the question to be decided 
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bj circumstonoea. It waa proposed to continue the Conn- BOOK 111. 
oils where they existed, but not to appoint one for the new chap. ii. 

Prenidenc; of Agra. If the experiment sucoeeded in that 

inatonoe, the Bill enabled the Court of Directors to extend '**^- 
the arrangement to the other FresidencieB. The abolition 
of a CoTinoil would not deprive the Governor of informa- 
tion and aBBistanoe, for which lie at present was acouB- 
tomed to look to the secretaries, whose services he would 
still command. Mr. Ferguson denied that the opinion of 
the secretaries waa equally valuable with that of the 
Council, as it involved no reaponsibUity — and appealed to 
the evidence of Mr. Elphinstone in &vour of the existing 
arrangement. He therefore proposed, as an amendment, 
that the Presidencies of Fort St Oeoi^ and Bombay 
should be administered by a Qovemor and Council. 
Observations to the same purport were urged by different 
members, but the amendment was negatived by a amall 
majority.' Another amendment was proposed by Sir H. 
Yemey, to the effect that the Qovemor-Oeneral should be 
the Governor of the whole of Bengal, having under him 
two Lieutenant-Qovemors, one for the Upper and one for 
the Lower Provinces — which was negatived. It was then 
proposed by Mr. Charles Buller, that the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India should bo relieved from the charge of any 
particular Freaideno; — but this- amendment waa also 
rejected. 

The oonaideration of the Bill was resumed on the 17th 
of July, with the clause which provided that British sub- 
jects should not be suffered to reside in the territories 
acquired since 1800, without a license — to which Mr. 
Hume moved as an amendment, the removal of all reatrio- 
tiona whatever, other than those of the law ; it waa 
negatived. The President of the Board himself proposed 
the correction of the clause, which enacted that all rights 
over persons in a state of slavery should be abolished by 
the 12th April, 1837, aa on unwarranted and dangerous 
interference with the institutes and usages of the natives 
of India ; and su^ested, therefore, the substitution of a 
provision, that the Govemop-Gteneral in Council should be 
required forthwith to frame laws and regulations for the 
eitinction of slavery, with a due regard to the Uwa of 
marriage, and the rights and authorities of fathers, and 
■ nieDnniton wen— ii]w, 13; ooa, 41. Unlorttr — 9- 
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BOOK m. heads of fiuuiliea ; and to report euoh laws to the Court of 
CMAP. II. Directors for the purpose of their bemg kid before Pariia- 

ment. The atneudmeat waa agreed to. 

"^ The nest clause, propoeing to increase the number of 
fiishopa to three, one for each Presidency, gave rise to a 
more prolonged discuasion. Ur. O'Connell objected to the 
clause as recognising a state religion in India, bj estab' 
liahiug a church for one onl^ of the three great denomina- 
tions of Chrietiana in the United Kingdom ; and Mr. 
Sinclair also, on the port of the Presbyterian community, 
claimed a shore of any provision to be made bj the 
Goveroment Mr. MiM^ulay, although not an advocate 
for Episcopacy, considered any objection, founded on the 
eipense of the estafalisbment, which waa not more than 
11,000/. a year, and which was rather leas than tha,t 
hitherto incurred, inconsistent with the magnitude of the 
religious eatablishmants of the Pagans and Mohammedans, 
drawing from the state, as he averred, several millions. 
Ur. O'Connel explained that his objection was not to the 
cost, but to the principle. Mr, Wilks thought it un- 
necessary to augment the Ecclesiastical establishment for 
the benefit of the comparatively few persona who were 
likely to benefit by their ministry, not exceeding, inclu- 
wve of the European soldiery, forty thousand persons ; 
and who could not require three Bishops, while for the 
great object of promoting the progress of Christianity, the 
services of the Bishops and Chaplains had been found 
of little avail. The difiiision of Chriatianity, as &r as 
it had been accomplished, was the work of mission- 
aries, not of the members of the clerical establishment. 
The clause waa defended by Mr. Wynn, who argued that 
the natives of India had an obvions interest in the main- 
tenance of a Christian establishment, for they would 
suffer most detriment, if those who were to govern them 
were destitute of religious instruction. It was a neoesaaiy 
consequence that India must bear whatever expencea were 
necesaary for its good Qovemment ; and the maintenanoe 
of the ceremonies of their religion among those who were 
to administer the Qovemment waa necesaary for main- 
taining their moraUty, and therefore for the welfare of 
India. The discussion was adjourned, and was resumed 
on the 19th, when Mr. O'Connell repeated, with additiwul 
oamestneBS, his objection to the introduction of a donu- 
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naat ohurcb into Indie, aa Ukelj at the same time to BOOK III. 
introduce all the raoccur and hate of religious aoimoaitj. ohap. a. 

He asserted that of the Christians in India, the large 

majority were Catholics, above half a million of whom 1883. 
'would be taxed to paj the salaries of Froteetaiit Bishops. 
If provisions were made for the Protestant, the same 
should, injustice, be supplied to the Catholic and Pres- 
byterian. Mr. Grant disolaimed the idea of a dominant 
church in India, and professed himself willing to concert 
with Mr. O'Connell the means of extending to the Catholic 
community in India, the consideration of the local Qo- 
vemment. Mr. Shiel referred to the opinion eipresaed 
by the Company, of the injustice of taxing the natives of 
India for the support of a religious establishment, the 
eipencea of which had within a few years vary largely 
increased ; and argued, that as the majority of Ohriatians 
in India were Catholics, all the evils of the Irish Church- 
establishment would be transferred to India, and with the 
same results. After some further observations from Sir 
Eobert Inglia and Mr. Hume, the discussion was suspended. 
It was resumed at the evening sitting; and after a few 
brief observations by several members, the clauae was put 
to the vote, and passed in the affirmative. An additional 
Clause was subsequently moved by Colonel Leith Hay, 
that, of the established Chaplains at each Presidency, two 
should always bo ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
which was agreed to. Some discuasion was elicited by 
the Clauae, proposing, that for every vacancy in the Civil 
Service, and consequent admission of a student to the 
East India College of Haileyhury, four candidates should 
be invariably nominated, the best qualified of wbora 
should have the preference. Mr. Wynn recommended 
the reference of this question to a Special Committee, as 
it required deliberate consideration. He doubted the 
advantage of the College. Mr. Pergusson and Mr. Hume 
also questioned the benefit of continuing the establish- 
ment ; the usefulness of which was advocated by Mr. 
Maoaulay, Lord Althorp, and Mr, Grant. No amendment 
was proposed, and the clause having passed, the Honae 
directed the Report to be received. 

On bringing up the Report of the Committee, Mr. Wil- 
braham moved a clause prohibiting the exclusive manu- 
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BOOK III. fiictim and nio of Bah, by the QoTenuoent of India, the 
OHAP. IX, object of which motion was to secure a. new market for the 
■■ salt of Cbeehire. Mr. Ewart seconded the motion on be- 

188B. half of the export trade of Liverpool ; and it wa8 aupported 
b^ Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Hume. The Preaident of the 
Board of Control made but a feeble opposition, etating 
that it was not the purpose of Uia Majest/a GoTenuaeat 
to defend the continuance of the tax ; but it was a ques- 
tion of time, wad involved important conaiderations with 
respect to the revenue derived from the taxes on Salt and 
Opium, amounting annually to two miiliona and a half. 
The authorities in India as well as those at home were in 
favour of the abolition of the tax on Salt ; and he hoped, 
therefore, that the amendment would not be pressed. It 
woa aocordinglj withdrawn. 

In the meantime, a summar; detail of the provisions 
of the Bill, exclusive of those relating to the Trade, the 
Political Oovernmaiit of India, and the terms of the com- 
promise, hod been communicated b; the President of the 
Board of Control to the Court of Directors ; who, in their 
reply, pointed out the palpable inconveniences of the pro- 
posed alterations in the constitution of the Government 
of India. The control to be exercised bj the Governor of 
India over the Subordinate Presidencies would virtually 
supersede tlie check and authority hitherto exercised at 
Home ; or, if a reference were still to be required to the 
Home authorities, the double proceeding would be attended 
unavoidably with additional expense, deWy, and inconve- 
nience. Nor was the project likelj to answer the purpose 
of relieving the Oovemor-Oeneral from embarrassiag 
details, BO that he might maintain an efficient control over 
the Subordinate Presidencies — as, to be efficient, the con- 
trol must be minute — and the labours of the Governor of 
India, including the Government of Bengal, would be too 
heavy to be ef&oiently performed by any individual. Al- 
though sensible of the importance of checking the expendi- 
ture of the Oovemments of Madras and Bombay, the 
Court doubted how far the duty could be entrused to that 
of Bengal ; as the most striking instances of unauthorised 
expenditure, and of the creation of new establishment^^ 
were to be found in the proceedings of the Supreme 
Oovemment. With respect to the separation of the 
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Upper Provincoa from thoae of Beogsl proper, the Court BOOK III. 
admitted the advantt^ ; but the; thought the object cbaf. ix. 

might be attained, as satisfactorily and more eoouomioally, 

bj the appointment of a Lieutenant-GOTemor, subject to 1BS3. 
the Bengal QoTemment, than bj the erection of a fourth 
Presidency, which must be produative of great additional 
expense, and would create much confuBion in the distribu- 
tion of the aervioe. The Court expressed also strong objeo- 
tions to the proposal of depriving the Governor of Madras 
and Bombay of tbe aBsistonce of their Counoils. They 
doubted the expediency of the appointment of the fifth or 
additional member of the Council ; the necessity of adding 
to the £ocleeiastical Establishment ; or the advantage of 
the phin for the admission of students to the College. 
They expressed their satisfaction with the purpose inti- 
mated by Mr. Grant, of not proposing any alteration in 
the constitution of the Court which would be likely to 
impair its independence. Some further observations on 
the clauses of the Bill were submitted to the Board, affect- 
ing chiefly matters of detail. A subsequent communica- 
tion further objected to the proposed extension of the 
Episcopal Establishment as not calledforby the necessities 
of the cases, and as incompatible with the duty which the 
Company owed to the natives of India, of imposing upon 
them no heavier a tax for the support of a church-estab- 
lishment with which they could have no community of 
feeling^ beyond such as was essential for the use of the 
servants of the State. They denied that the mortality 
which had taken place was attributable to the laborious 
duties of the ofQce, or the exposure of the Bishop to 
excessive fetigue ; and they contemplated with apprehen- 
sion the financial conaequence of erecting two more Sees, 
when the institution of that of Calcutta had been fallowed 
by an increase of expenditure from 48,0002. to more than. 
100,000f. per annum, and augmented clerical pensions from 
800^. to 5,0002. a year : while unwilling, therefore, to place 
themselves in opposition to the wishea of the King's 
Government, of the Lord Primate, and the Religious So- 
cieties which had urged the proposed addition, the Court 
tniated that ministers would pause before pressing the 
adoption of a measure involving a certain, and perhaps, 
unlimited, addition to the permanent burthens of India. 
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BOOK III. Objections to the intended chaagee in the conHtitntiou of 
CRAF, II the GovemmeDt were also repeated ; the needless and 

costly eitension of the Supreme Council, and to the aboli- 

1888. tion of the Local Counoila. The former was not persisted 
in ; the addition being restricted to the fourth or Legiala- 
tive Member, and the continnanoe or abolition of the Local 
Councils was, as we have seen, left to the discretion of the 
Court. The Court finally requested that the third reading 
of the Bill should be postponed until thej should have 
had time to consider the amendments ; which not having 
been complied with by Mr, Grant, they prepared & peti- 
tion to the House against the Bill, which was submitted 
to a General Court of Proprietors for their approval, and 
having been agreed to was presented on the S6th July, hj 
Mr. Fergusson. The petition recapitulated the objectiona 
of the Court to the Bill — on the grounds of its making no 
provision for an appeal to Parliament, in cases of difference 
between the Court and the Board of Commissioners — of 
the ineipedieuce and expense of the alterations proposed 
in the constitution of the Indian Governments — of the 
unneoeasary augmentation of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment — and of the continuation of the oolite of Hailey- 
bury, which was maintained at a large annual charge, and 
was less efficient than a general system of education would 
be for securing good servants to the Indian empire. The 
house declined to receive the petition, or to hear counsel 
in beluklf of the Petitioners, and, on the motion of iSr. 
Grant, proceeded to the third reading of the Bill. After 
some desultory discussions, in which the debateable pro- 
visions were attacked or defended according to the per- 
sonal character uid interests of the members, it was read 
a third time. It was then proposed by Mr. Wynn to add a 
clause empowering the Court of Directors to set apart a 
fourth of their military appointments for the sons of 
ofBcera who had served for ten years in the military or 
civil service of the Company ; but the proposal was lo- 
sisted by Mr. Fergusson, because the Court had always 
practically shown a disposition to pay due attention to 
Buoh cldms ;' and by Mr. Grant, because he thought a 

< Hr. FtTKOHon (Cited that Oicnnmtierof CudeCi ippolDteil during the bat 
twentr-ou yeara wu »,a93, of irbDm 409 wen the toot of cItU. end 411 <g 
jnlliUrjr olSiwai 134 the hob of muiHnie oScers i MS tlie bods of clergjrmtn 
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case mfBcientl; strong bsd not been made out to warrant BOOK III 

any intBrference with the patronage of the Court. The o"*p- '"■ 

motioa was negatived without divisioii. Mr. Sbiel then 

pn^ioaed that a provuion should be made for the support 

of the Roman Catholic Church in India. This was objected 

to bf Ur. Qrant ; but he proposed, instead, to add a pro- 

▼iflo to the clause, by which the Goremor-General in 

Coonral should not be precluded irom granting, with tha 

sanction of the Court c^ Directoni, to any sect, persuasion, 

or oODUaunity of Christians, such sums of money as might 

be expedient for the purpose of instruction, or for the 

madntenance of places of worship. After some opposition, 

this addition was acceded to. Ur. Wyno finally proposed 

that the College of Haileybury should be ahoUahed ; but 

the motion was negatived, and the BUI was passed. 

This Bill, having paaoed the House of Commons, was 
transmitted to the House of Lords, and was read for the 
first and second time on the 29th of July and 2nd of 
August. On the Cth, a petition was presented by the 
Company, praying to be heard by Counsel ; but it woa 
met by the motion of the Marquis of lAusdowne for 
going into Committee on the fiilL Lord Ellenborough 
urged the impropriety of hurrying to a premature decision 
a measure involving such momentous changes in the con- 
stitution of the Indian Oovemment — aOovemmeDt which 
had stood the test of more than half a century ; and was 
the offspring of men who stood in the foremost rank of 
practiod statesmen, Lord Melville and Mr. Pitt. He ob- 
jected to the additional powers of the Board of Control, 
which would alter oil the relations between the Board and 
the Court of Directore, and give to the former a complete 
command OTer the latter ; still further impairing that 
jnfluenoe which the Court had hitherto beneficially en- 
joyed, and which could not f^ to be materially enfeebled 
by the loss of the China trade. The proposed alterations 
in the organisation of the Indian Oovemments would 
weaken, not strengthen, the administration, by vesting 
absolute power in the hands of the Qoremor-QeneraL Ha 
concluded, by moving an instruction to the Committee to 
omit all such clauses as tended to alter the constitution 
and power of the Government of the several Presidencies 

TOL. m. c 
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BOOK IIL in India. The objections of Lord EUenborougli were re- 
CHAK Tx. plied to 1)f the Marquis of lAnsdowue, and supported by 
'" the Duke of Wellington ; end the amendment was n^a- 
18S8. tived : no fbrther discussion of any importance ensued : 
Uie dausee of the Bill were adopted with a few verbal 
amendments ; and the Bill was ordered for the third 
reading. Prior to its passing into a law, a brief interval 
was suffered to elapse, in order to afford the Proprietorn 
an opportunity of considering whether or not they would 
place their coromerciBl rights in abeyanoe, and to the 
Court of Directors to decide what oourse they would re- 
commend the Proprietors to pursue. 

At a Court of BireotoiH, held on the 12th (^August, it 
was moved by the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, that 
the Court having unfortunately failed in their endeavouis 
to obtain those modifications of the East India Bill, which 
were essential to enable the Company satis&ctorily la 
conduct the territorial Government of India, regretted 
that they could not recommend to the FroprietoiH to 
place their commercial rights in abeyanoe, with a view to 
their being continued in the Qovemment under the ar- 
rangements embodied in the Bill ; and tbey, therefor^ 
referred it, vritbout any expression of opinion, to the Pro- 
prietors, to be de^t with at their disoretion. A resolution 
was, however, adopted by the m^ority of the Court, which, 
while it recapitulated the most palpable objeotions to the 
Bill, determined to recommend to the Propnetors to defer 
to the pleasure of both Houses of Parliament^ and to coo- 
sent to place their right to trade in abeyance, in order to 
Qontinue to exercise the Qovemment of India for twenty 
years longer. To this resolution a dissent was recorded 
by Mr. Marjoribanks, the ohairman, and Mr. Wigram, the 
deputy-chairman, in which, having explained their motives 
for concurring in the former proceedings of the Cour^ 
which constituted the basis of the proposed compromise, 
they objected to recommend to the Proprietors the relin- 
quishment of their oontmeicial rights ; as the Bill had not 
provided for the conditions on which alone an equitable 
and safe compromise^ oould have been effected. They con- 
sidered that the Proprietors were entitled, both in juatioe 
and equity, to a guarantee fund of at least three »" '!!'""■ 
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from tha prooeeda of their Commercial assets, and that BOOK UL 
the provision for publicity as a rule waa indiapenaable to chap. tx. 
the independence of the Court of Directors. Neither of i 

these points had been ooDoeded ; and, on the other hand, 1SS&. 
although aome important modifications had been made in 
the moet obnoxious proviaions of the Bill, jet others had 
been introduced which rendered the scheme still more ob- 
jectionable. The alteration in the constitution of the 
Indian Govemmenbt inTolved an unneoeaMry departure 
from the principles upon which the subordinate Rrasiden- 
oiea had been conducted ; and bj which they had been 
held directlj responsible to the authoritiea at home. 
Instead of obviating the delay which had been so tnniAi 
complained of, it would increase the evil ; and, instead of 
relieving the Oovemor-Qeneral from a portion of his 
duties, it would impose upon him additional labour and 
responsibility. It also created a. considenhle additional 
charge upon India without conferring any adequate benefit ; 
while it deprived it, in some measure, of those resouroea 
without which the financial means of that oountry, both 
as regarded Inoome and Remittance, would be put to 
great hazanl of diminution and loss. The transfer of 
the Commercial Assets to Territory was likdy to occa- 
sion, not only a serious deprecisition of property, but 
great disappointment and distrust ; and, lastly, they 
apprehended that the Court of Directors would bo con- 
verted into litUe else than a mere instrument for giving 
effect to acts of the controlling Board ; and that it 
would be better iiitX His Uajeety's Oovemment should 
at once openly and avowedly assume the direct ad- 
ministrstion of India, than attempt to maintain an 
intemiediate body in deference to those oonstitution^ 
principles which led to its original formation under par- 
liamentary regulation, but which was deprived by the pro- 
sent measure of its authority and rendered inefficient 
and converted into a mere useless charge'upon the r»- 
venues of India. Under theae impressioDB, they eould not 
consent to recommend to their constituents to oonfiim 
the compromise by consenting to place their Chartered 
Kghts in abeyance under the provisions of the Bill.' The 
■ NacoaaUaw t*|>idlns tlw Benav*! ot tha CImtH, p. 461, 
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BOOK IIL rMsoDB which induced the nuijoritj, while ooDcurring in 
CBAP, IX, tijg objections of the Ohjurman and Deputj to many of the 
pioTisionB of the BiU, to recommend i\e acceptance to the 
Proprieton^ were also put on record by several of the 
leading memben of the Court, who adopted it as a leaser 
eril than its unqualified rejection ; the result of which 
might be equally injurious to the pecuniary interests of 
the Company and the political interests of India. To 
carry on the trade would expose the Company to a de- 
structive competition, whioh would render it a source ot 
loss to all ooDcemed, and the right of the Company to the 
conunercial assets might be disputed, and their value 
reduced to insignificanoe, by being burthened with terri- 
torial debts, and debarred from the realisation of those 
demands whioii were justly due.' With regard to the 
GoTenunent of India, the Court, though very inefBoientas 
an sdmioistrative body, would still retain powers that 
might be beneficially exerted for the good of India, and 
that would secure important influence, suoh as the ap- 
pointment of Members of Council at the several Presi- 
dences — the power concurrently with the Board, of 
appointing and the absolute power of recalling, the 
Oovemor of India and other high functionaries ; the 
power to repeal, alter, and amend the laws and regula- 
tions enacted by the Local Legislature, and other judicious 
and useful provisioDS. If the Company withdrew, what 
would be the result. It was to bo apprehended, that the 
administration would &11 into less experienced lunds, that 
India would be overrun and disturbed by commercial and 
political adventurers, and that the integrity of the British 
constitution would exist only by the sufferanoe of the 
tninifiter who should hold an uncontrolled away over 
twenty-two millions of annual revenue. If the Compuiy 
should abdicate their functions, those evils to India which 
were most to be deprecated and dreaded, would probably 
be afs^vated ; for the Uinisters would be justified in 
ssauming the entire administration and patronage of that 
vast empire to gratify their political adherents, and 

II expluiMion of bti dineiil 
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atrengthen their Pafliamectaiy influence ; and inflaenoed BOOK III. 
by these reasonB, and by e, consideration of the extent to chaf. is. 

whicli their previoua recognition of the basis of the 

arrangement implied their aoquiescenoe, the Court of l'^ 
Directors, with the exception of the Chairman and Deputy, 
agreed to recommend to the Froprietore to aasent to the 
plan of the Qovemment. A General Coort was in conaa- 
quence held on the 13th of August, when the resolutions 
of the Court of Directora and the minutes of the several 
memberB were laid before the meeting. In oonformitj 
with the recommendation of the Courts a resolution was 
moved by Ur. Handle Jackson, which, while it expressed the 
entire concurrence of the General Court in the strong ob- 
jeotiona entertained by the Court of Directors to the pro- 
Tisions of the Bill, yet, referring to past proceedings and 
looking to the difficult situation in which they were placed, 
declared it to be the intention of the proprietors to defer 
to the determination of the Legislature, relying on ita 
-wisdom and justice, in the event of the expeotation held 
out by his Majesty's Ministers being diaappointed, for 
euoh Mrther legislative measures as the interests of India, 
and those of the East India Company, might require. 
An amendment, declaring that the Froprietore could not, 
with justice to themselves or the people of India, consent 
to place their oommerdal charter in abeyance under the 
provision!) of the Bill, was moved by Sir Charles Forbes ; 
but it was rejected. A ballot waa then demanded on the 
original motion, which took place on the 10th of August, 
and by a lai^e majority decided the relinquishment by the 
Company of their commercial character, and their aoqui- 
eecence in the plan of the ministry for the future Govern' 
ment of Britiah India'. The Bill passed the House of 
Lords on the 19th of August, and received the Koyal 
Assent on the 20th. 

ThxiB finally closed the commeroi&l existence of the 

I The Proprieto™ of But lodU SC 
dUtorena or the ParlluneDt i ud 1 
aum Hua two handred TOtet : 
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BOOK m. Unitod Oompuij <^ UeroboDta badisg to the East Indies, 
<^*'- K- wtu^ after a renuriMhle career of pecMvaring and spirited 
' KMTticti, itruggliDg bokUf in the outset igith great and 

""^' aarioos obaiaole^ and holding od an unflinching coune 
tlirough good and evil, had created and perpetuated a vast 
■ad Tiduable trade, which, while it stimulated and rewarded 
tiie induBti7 of the Eaatem nations, contributed easeu' 
tiallf to the wealth, the proaperitj, and the power of 
Great Britain. It might eeem to be an ungratefol requital 
of the unqueotioued Berrioea of the Companj to deprive 
tb«m of the commerce which waa their work, when thej 
were beginning to reap the recompenae of their energy 
and pervereranofl ; bat the inteiesta of tlie East India 
Company were neoeaaaril; subordioata to those of the 
Empire, or rather were identified with them ; so that 
whatever the; might be justly called upon to relinquish 
in their oorporate character, thej recovraed in their capa- 
oitj of oitizene of the same state. The general included 
the individual good, or if incompatible, the latter muat 
neoeasarily be sacrificed to thefonner. Ilia only question 
wae^ therefore, whether the discontinuance of the com- 
ineroial character of the Company was for the benefit of 
the ciomniuiiitj ; and upon this head no reasonable doubt 
oould be entertained. The neceesitj of that consolidation 
tS resources and unity of design which, as we have already 
had oooasion to observe, was indispensable in the early state 
of the Company's commerce, h%d long ceased to exist ; and 
nothing now obstructed the free participation of the Eog- 
lish merchant in the pro&ts of Eaatem aommerce, except 
the privileges of hU countrymen. No further benefit could 
accrue to the state from the prolonged inviolability of 
tbese monopolize; and they were pioductiTe of positive 
prejudice to its oommerciBl interests. They obatruoted 
the natural expansion of the oommeroe through the 
greater boldness — it might be roshness, ^f individual 
enterprise. They restricted the amounts of the export 
tisde to limits whioh it was likely that more adventurous 
trade would overleap in China as it had done in India; 
and they kept up the cost of the principal import beyraid 
the level to whioh it might be expected to be reduced by 
mercantile competition. Whatever the oonvenienoe or 
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Advantage to the Company which might be secured bj the BOOK III. 
monopoly of the Chim tnds, its oontinuaaoe ma clearly coap.ix. 

irreconoileable with the intereete of the nation, and it 

■wnm the duty of those who presided over the afikira of the ^^^■ 
Empire to require its relinquishmeDt as soon as the time 
fi>r which it had been granted had expired. 

If the oommraoial interests of the Empire demanded 
the discontinoanae of the Company's mercantile character 
those of India equally required the oomplete snd final 
BSTenuce of the inaougruous Amotions of Sovereign and 
of Merchant There might be some convenience in the 
oommand of a ready channel for remitting to England the 
means of paying the expenses incurred on account of th« 
^dian territory ; but this was of little importance oooh 
pared with the opportunity which the cessation of the 
trade afforded for the concentration of the attention of 
the Company on the great dnty of well-governing India, 
undistraoted by the incompatible, and sometimes con- 
flicting, objects of commercial speculation. 

The plan of appropriating the whole of the conunercial 
assets of the Company, as at firet proposed, to the terri- 
torial resources of India, in consideration of the grant of 
an annuity, secured upon its revenues, is not easily ac- 
counted for. The territory gained no advantage ; as, 
although it was relieved of a part of its liabilities, it was 
burthened with a heavy annual payment of perhaps rather 
more than equal amount, and the commerce reaped no 
benefit ; as there was ofFerad only an annuity for a term 
of years, in place of an amount of capital yielding a larger 
inoome for ever. The arrangement consulted the benefit 
of neither party, and will probably be ultimately pro- 
ductive of embarrassment to both. The provision of a 
guarantee fimd, enforced by the perseverance of tiie Di- 
rectors, may rsmedy part oi the inoonvenience ; but the 
amount of the principal set apart was evidently insuffi- 
cient. To most persons, it would have seemed to be the 
rampler and the honester process to have suffered the 
Company to realise and divide their capital, as far as 
their means extended, any surplus being applied, as l^^y 
applicabls, to the discharge of the territorial debt. The 
only reason assigned by the President of the Board of 
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BOOK IIL Control fi>r not following this coune, wu the propoead 
uRAT. IX. oontinuanoe of the Qovenunent of India t« the Company, 
npon the principlB of their being oonnected witli tiie 
>°''- oountiy bj a peouniaTy interesb Without some mudi 
link, he oboerved, there oMild be no greater propriety in 
entrusting the odminiBtration of India to the Company 
tlura to any other incorporated association. Had this 
objeetion been insurmountaUe, there would probably have 
been no great difficulty in deriBing a prsferobte substitute; 
for, although the East India Company included a fair pro- 
portion of indiriduBla well acquainted with India, and 
well fitted to be entrusted with the conservancy of it« 
interests, yet, as a body, it was open to the imputations 
oast upon it in the House of Oommons ; and, in the ma- 
jority of its membera, presented no peculiar adaptation to 
the important office which it was to be empowered to 
discharge. 

Whatever might be thought of the unfitness of the 
East India Company, that of the Supreme Legislature 
had been most unequivocally exhibited in the course of 
the discuaaions upon the Renewal of the Company's 
Charter. It was not merely indifierence with which the 
subject was treated in botii Houses of Parliament ; but 
foelings of impatience and disgust were unmistakably 
manifested upon almost every occasion in which the 
members were called upon to pronounce a decision eesen:- 
Idal to the well-being of the people of India, and to tiia 
most important interests, not of India alone, but, in oon- 
neotion with India, of the United Kingdom. Itiat auoh 
a mood of the parliamentary mind is likely to be per- 
manent is to be expected from the constitution of Par- 
liament, the members of which are necessarily pre-ooeo- 
pied by details of more immediate and local, althoo^ 
frequently insignificant, importance, and who have nuther 
the information requisite to form correct views of the 
oondition and necessities of a remote and unknown rej^on ; 
nor enjoy the leisure, nor feel the obligation, to acquire 
it. As long ss this ignorance, and its natural consequenoc^ 
indifference, prevails, it is in vain to look to Parliammt fbr 
a vigilant and wise guardianship of the afhiis of India ; 
and it will most assuredly ever evince a dispoaition to 
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reeign the manogemeDt entire!; into the liands of the BOOK III. 
Miniatar of the day, who will thua be inyeetod with ab- ohap. ix. 
solute and anoontrolled authority over the Indian Govern- ' 

ment. That he will render such power subservient to '***■ 
tiie command of a dominant inflnence in Parliament, ta 
nothing more than the neoeSBary oonseqoeuce of the 
dependanoe of ministerial vitaUty upon parliamentary 
majorities ; and an abuse of power oan scarcely be avoided, 
anless a competent check be provided in the intermediate 
eiiatenoe of an independent and influential body, interested 
in the wel&re of our Indian Empire^ competent to decide 
upon all questions affecting ite prosperity and perpetuation, 
enjoying the confidence and support of the public, and 
oommanding that weight in the deliberations of the 
Legislature, and the measures ot the Administration of 
the day, which shall protect the people of India against 
the eacroaohments of the one and tlM negligence of the 
other. In which way this may I>est be aoaampliahed, it 
may not be easy to determine ; but in the case under 
consideration, however imperfect might have been the 
organiaation of the Company, it was fortunate tbat the 
Court of Proprietors, in concert with their eiecutive 
representatives, the Court of Directors, were left in the 
enjoyment of their political power. An undue proportion 
"wstl perhaps retained by the Board of Commissioners ; 
but the attempt of the ministers atiU further to enlarge 
the control of the Board, and to circumscribe the authority 
of the Directors was manfully and benefieially resisted. 

It is mmeoessary to repeat the objections which were 
u^^ to the proposed changes in the legisUtive powers, 
and the internal constitution of the Indian Government, 
which seem to have deterred the minister from carrying 
his plan into complete and consistent operation. The 
oonsolidatioQ of the laws affecting the different races and 
religions of the people of India into one uniform system, 
was soon shewn to be an impracticable and a dangerous 
undertaking ; and it was scaraely necessary to have nomi- 
nated a special and expensive commisaion for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the powers of the existing courts, 
and the nature and operation of the laws in force, as these 
were Bubjeots quite within the reach of the judicial ser- 
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BOOK IIL nmta of the Companj, aa well ae tha oapabilitj of euggeet- 
tjiur.a. iag noefiil or neoeeaarj alterations, Tha power of 
■ l^islating lor oil pereona, and for all Courts of Justip^ 

1838. ^1^^ adTRntageoualy veeted in the Supreme QoTemm^ ; 
hut it might be doubted whether the aesooiatioii at the 
Chief Justice ae a legal mwuber of the Council, would not 
have more effeotival; and ecoDOfDioally answered the pap- 
pose, Uiaa the special appointment of an iudividual ttam 
£ngWd, ^ lnfllTn^li«.r with the law or the practice of the 
T fyli^ n Courta, and recommended hy no remai^ble 
foreosio qualifioationa. The conoenttation of the Suprrane 
Govenunent in a UovenumQeneral and Council of India, 
ma veil adapted to eecara uniformity of des^ and 
tavrgj of action ; but it was incomplete and contradicting 
in ita construotion. The fourth President^ was never 
established : the auggestion of the Court of Directom that 
ttie nomination of a Lieutenant-Governor would better 
answer the porpoee being tacitly adopted. No coancil 
was attached to the office, nor to that of Governor erf Fort 
William, which was somewhat incompatibly combined 
with the appointment of Governor-General of India. Ibe 
Councils of Madras and Bombay were nevertheless 
retained, constituting a departure firom the original 
scheme, the judiciouaneas of wluoh, notwithatandrng the 
wught of the reasons by which it was influenced, may 
perhaps be questioned. The other alterations were i^ 
minor consideration. The augmentation of the Ecdeaiaa- 
tioal establishment was probably not very urgently 
needed ; but aa it involved no additional burUien on the 
people of India, it waa immaterial to them, and might 
be useful to the Christian community. The extended 
liberty of access granted to Europeans, was also a matter 
of litUe importance, as it was not likely to be taken advan- 
tage o^ nor was it subject to abuse as long as the power 
of I^iakting for Europeans was vested in the Supreme 
Government. The provision for the four-fold nomination 
of candidates for the civil service was quietly abandoned 
There changes were, therefor^ inoperative or immaterial ; 
those which were of real magnitude were not nnpropitiooa 
to the good Government of India, 
The consequences to India of the measDrea which 
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had baon pnnoed in that country by the admiois' BOOK ni. 
tratioQS which have passed under review, w«« okaf, ii. 
tbroughoat the whole period, progressively benefi- ' 
oiaL IVanquillity had been maintained undisturbed in ^^if- 
the old temtoriee of the Companj, and in those more 
recently aoquired, had not been allowed to suffer an; 
serious or durable interruption. International peaoe had 
also been upon the whole successfully enforoed ; and the 
leeultB of the suppression of rapine and war were eveiy- 
where manifested in the increase of agrioulture and popo- 
lation. Although the syetema c^ judicature and police 
vhioh prevailed in the Company's provinces iliJxiured 
under many imperfections, yet much bad been done 
towards their improvement ; and they were still the ob- 
jects of the unremitting care of the Qovemment. The 
steps which had been taken towards the prolonged adjust- 
ment of the revenue of the Upper Provinces promised to 
bring that long-agitated queetion to a ssAisfactory con- 
clusion; and the attention of the* Qovemment to the 
amelioration of the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people was beginning to produce the anticipated 'ad- 
vantagea. Muob undoubtedly remained to be effected to 
counterpoise the evils which are inseparable from the 
nature of the oonneiion that subsists between the Qovem- 
ment of India and its subjects — the unnatural rule of 
foreign mastera differing in origin, language, civilisation, 
and religion — whose only sympathy with the natives of 
India arises from a sense of duty, not fi»)m identity of 
interests or redprodty of feeling ; who have no permanent 
stake in the country, no personal pride in its embellish- 
ment, no personal profit in its improvement — to whom, 
in abort, it can never be a home. It is by this inherent 
and irremediable defect, that the main foults of the In- 
dian Qovermnent — the costly and comphcated machinery 
of an administt&tion ill-suit^ to the condition of the 
society on which it has been forced — the alow and im- 
perfect distribution ^ of justice, the feeble and vicious 
organisation of the police, the perpetual and exhausting 
drain upon the public revenue — are to be accounted for ; 
and not by any want of wisdom or benevolence in those 
wbo have heoa entrusted with the prosperity of India, 
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BOOK III. and who hftve alwajs assidaoiulf &ud Mmeetly laboured 
OBAF. IX. for the good of the people. Nor have they Uboured in 
■ Tain. For, although the country has Buffered, and most 

ever suffer, manj and great dumdranteges from the sub- 
stitution of atrangera for its own funotionaries, itei own 
ohiefs, its own sovereigns, it has been, in Bome degree^ 
oompensated for their loss, by ezemplion from the feXal 
consequences of native mis-rule — by protection against 
external enemies — by the perpetuation of internal traii- 
quillity— by the assured security of peiBon and of proper^ 
— by the growth of trade — the increase of cultiraticm — ' 
and the progressive introduction of the arts and soiencei^ 
tbo intelligence and dvilisntion of Europe. 
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During a long course of jean, tbe relations of peace and Ko.I. 

friendship have been eMablished belweea the Honorable £>st 

India Company and the state of Ara, by pnbHc engagementa, 
and by the mDlnally beneficial interconrse of tradaand commerce. 
The Supreme Government of India, icrapnloaelf adhering to 
tbe obligation of public faith, and cordially Bolidtous to cul- 
tiTBte a good understanding with all enironnding atates, hag 
neTCr ceased to manifest, in a special degree, its Aean to cement 
and improre the relations of amity, subsisting nith the Court 
of Atb. It is notorious, howerer, tbat, sotirilhstandiag the 
■mlf hrmly pacific and conciliatory demeanour of the British 
Oorerament, the sorecelgn of Atb has, in repeated instances, * 

committed or sanctioned acts of prorocation and aggression which 
hare more than once placed the two conntriei oa the brink of 
hostilities, and the natural conseqaencei of which haTe been 
aTorted only by the moderation and forbearance of the British 
power, conscious of its superior strength and resources, and 
naturally disposed io make the largest allowiinces for the pecu- 
liar character of the people and the Goremment. 

Of late, the Barman monarch, emboldened by a career of 
■Qccessfiil encroachment against the petty states interreuing 
between the two empires, and mtxe especially elated by the con- 
quMt of Aasam, has dared to offit injory to the British power, 
under circumstances of studied insult, menace, and defiance, 
such as no OoTemmeut, alive to a sense of honour, and duly 
mindful of its safety and best interest, can suffer to pass un- 
BTeoged. 
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In the proMcatiMi of ■ BingnlBrlj' wanton and nnfonnded 
- claim to the iiland of Slmpniee, sitoated at the Southern es- 
tramitf of the Chittagong district, the Bnrman chief, strled 
the Bqa of Arraean.addreased a lelter to the Goremor- General 
In Angnst laat, demanding, under the implied alternative of 
rnptora with the Mate of Ara, the remoral of a small gnard 
which had been italioned on that island, aa an arrangement 
parely of police. So time was Ion in repljing to this letter, 
hj a temperate exposition of the nndeniable title of the BritiA 
Government to the place, as estahliahed no hat by its position 
on the British side of the WMia channel of the Naf, than bj 
the indispatuble eridence of the pnblic records. The GoTemin'- 
Qeneral on the same Ovicanon expressed his persnadon, that the 
tone anomed in the Raja'a letter had been adopted witbont dne 
reflection, and that uuther that, nor the abrnpt and nnwarrant- 
able demand for the eracnation of Bhapm^e, coold haTe been 
anthorised b; the Qoremment of Ava. An offer was farther 
made, shonld the argomenta contained in the letter &il to aatisfy 
the Raja's mind, as to the justice of onr title, to depute an 
officer daring the approaching cold season to aSbrd an additional 
explanation on the spot, and to adjost all disputed bonndaiy 
qaestioot appertuniag to the Ciiittagong frontier, in concert 
with commissioners from Arracao. 

Some of the mbordinate Arracanese anthoritiea having pro- 
Tiouilj declaied, in writing, to the local officers of the Chittagoi^ 
district, that the British gnard, if not speedily withdrawn from 
the island of Shapnree, would be attacked and forcibly expelled t 
tbey were, in reply, distinctly warned, nnder orders frmu tho 
GoTCmor-General in Conncil, that any snch procedure most ba 
resented by the British GoTenunent as an act of positiTe hostility, 
and he peniahed accordingly. 

The language of the Burmahs, in their official oommunica- 
tioDS with the British officers, had been ever of a mngolarlj 
boasifnl, assuming, and even insolent strain, and adTerting to 
tills habitual extravi^ance of tone, and to the fact that the 
GoTemment of Ara itself had never raised a dvm, nor ad- 
dressed any representation to the Snprvme Government on the 
sutject of this paltry object of contention, it was not ima^ned 
tfiat the Arrscanese rulers seriously meditated the execution of 
their tiireat. 

It was therefore, with equal astonishment and Indignation that 
the Governor-General in Conncil learnt eailj in October Isa^ 
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that the BonnaM chiefi of Amcxn, called the four Baju, after 
snddenl/ AgsecDbliDg an nnnmal force at their fkt>ntier poiu on — 
the Naf, had, under cover of the night, cteliberalel; attacked 
oar guard on the iilaiid, conaJBting of a Jemadar and tirelre 
privates of the Chittagong Proriucial Battalion, whom thej 
forced to retire aAer kil^ng and wonndiag ais of our men. The 
Bajaa at the same time ledolomt; promolgated, both rerballj 
and writing, that thej had acted nniier the a^thoritj of a man- 
date from the Sultan of Ara, and that any attempt of tho 
Sritisb GoTemment to recover posseuion of what that Govam- 
meiit had aolentnl/ declared, to be its onqnestionabls right, 
would be followed bj an invation of the eastern digtrict* of 
Bengal, for which parposa the forces of the Barman Bmpira 
were advancing to the frontier. In a letter alao addretted 
ahortlj afterwards bj the Bqa of Arracan to the Goremor- 
General, tliat chief had the unparalleled andadtj to declare, 
that the pattj on the Island of Shapuree had been destroyed in 
parsuance of the commands of the great Lord of the Seas and 
Earth ; that if the Btituh Government wanted tnuiqiiillitf , it 
would allow the matter to past; bni if it sbould rebDild a stockade 
on the island, the ci(; of Dacca and Moorshedabad, which origin- 
ally belonged to the great Arracan Baja, would be taken from 
it bj force of arms. 

No cocamenu can be needed to illostrate the character of pro- 
ceedings thus pnshed to the extreme of insolt and defiance, bj 
a peo^e who, notwithstanding tbeir barbarous character, and 
extravagance of national pride, are by no meow ignorant of the 
principles and observanoeg which ordinarily regulate the inter- 
course between independent slates, and who, as thur whole 
conduct and langaoge bave shown, can feel keenly enooEh, in 
iheii own case, any sapposed infraction of national rights or 
honour. If any additional circumstances were wanted to de- 
monstrate to the conviction of the whole world, the nUerly 
wanton as well as gross nature of the injury thos offered to a 
friendly power in a time of profound peace, and when no ques- 
tion or discnssion bad arisen between the two governments, it 
will be found in Che fact, that recently these very officers have 
professed their perfect willingness that Shaporee should be con- 
sidered neutral ground — thns acknowledging the dubious na- 
ture of the Bunnan tide, and insidiously tendering a proposition 
at this late period of the season, which, if advanced in proper 
language by their Government on tiie ' 
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tbe difctis^on, would probabt; hare been assented to bj tbs 
- BrUith MithoritisB, u an admisaible compramiEe, where the 
olged In dispnta was so ntlerljr wortblesi and Dmmportant. 

The firet impulM of the Biitish Goieinment, on learoing tbe 
Oatrage at Shapore*^ was naturallj to take into its own hands 
the instant chastisement of its authors, b/ fitting out an expe- 
dition to attack any assailable points in Arracan. Bat Tarioof 
considenuioni iadaced the OovenKv-Oeneral, sabiequantlj, to 
paose in the adoption of this coarse. On farther reflection, it 
Appeared possible that the King of Atb might have been misled 
I^- fklse aod intereiled reports, or tbot the name of tbeir sore- 
Twgn might have l>een nsed withoni authoriij hj tbe Rajahs of 
Arracan aod Banuo, whose intemperate and even insolent lan- 
gnage bad, OD former occasions, excited the serious displeasnre 
of the Briiieh Qoremment. It was deemed, at all cTents, a step 
worthj tbe msgnanimity of a powerfid nation, and consistent 
with onr aiiiform policy towards the stale of Ava, to aSbrd to 
the Barman monarch an opportanitj oF disBTOwiog and making 
atonement for what we were willing to consider, in the first 
initanee, as the nnanthoriied act of a subordinate anthoritj. 
Under this view, a letter was addressed to the ministers of the 
King of Art, in the form of a declaration on the part of tbe 
GoTemor- General, explaining io decided, but moderate language, 
the sentiments to which the occnn«nce at Shapuree had given 
rise cat our part : demanding reparation for that oatrige,,b7 the 
disgrace and paniahment of its immediate anthors-, and so- 
lemnly warning the Bnrman Ooremment of the cousequencea 
which most inevitably attend a reTdsal to comply with this just 
demand, and to repress, in future, the insolence and hostility of 
tone which its local officers had invariably assumed at every 
pcunt wheie they had come in contact with the British power, 
' whether in Chiit^ong or Assam. Copies of this letter were 
forwarded to Iht cafutal of Ammerapoora, by two separate chan- 
nels about the middle of November last. 

Conformably with tbe intention avowed in the letter to the 
Coutt of AtB| the Oovenioi>Oenera] in Council, at the same 
time deapMched re-inforcements to Cbittagong, in order to 
ensure the safety and restore the tranquillity of that ditlrict 
which had been so seriously disturbed by the conduct of the 
Burmese, and likewise to overpower any opposition that mi^t 
be made to the re-occupation of the island of Shapuree. On 
the arrival of the force in the Naf river, the limited objects with 



wbidi it had been deputed, and the pftdflo intentions of the 
Kitish OoTeiDicent pending the refecenca to the Court of Ato, — 
were dJBtinctlf expUined to the Arrae&neee authorities, both by 
, the magiBtrate of the district, and the officer commanding the 
troops, and bo perfectly diiposed were the Burmese to in'edit oar 
oraurBnces, that an interconrse was speedily re-ertobliehed be- 
tween the offlceiB and the fonctionarieB of both Elates, on the most 
Mendly and confident footing. 

Pot a time hopes wen enlertained, that the difference with the 
Burmese might be amicably adjoBted on terms consiatent with 
the oationol honoor, and that the Burman QoTemment would 
consent to the definition of snch a boundary between the two 
conntries, as wonld obviate the fature occnrrence of dJBpnCeB and 
miannderstanding on the loutb-east frontier. 

About the middle of January, this pacific BBpect of affairs was 
mddenly changed, and all friendly intercoarBe suspended, by 
the arriral of a military efficer of the highest rank, at the head 
of large reinforcumenCs, accompanied by two commiBsioaera fixint 
the capital, vested with exteneive powers, and bringing positive 
orders to dislodge the EDghsh.at whatever hazard, fivm tha 
Island of Shaporee. Tbe purport of these orders was osten- 
tatioosly proclaimed with a distinct intimation, that any attempt 
on oar part to interrupt then' ezecnCion, would be considered 
tantamonntto a declaration oi warbetween the two states. The 
£rst act of the commiaiionars wat (ocross over, in state, to the 
dlspn^ island, obvionsly for the purpose of recovering a no- 
minal possession i the British detachment having been previously 
vrithdrawn, in consequence of tbe nnhealthinesa of the spot. 
The foUowing day, they sncceeded in decoying to the shore two 
of the officers of the Honourable Company's 'tinned vessels in 
the Naf, whom, with tbeir boats crew, they treacherously 
seiced, in defiance of the laws of good faith and hospitality, 
and imprisoned and detained tbem for nearly a month, expressly 
on the ground of their having anchored their ships off the 
island of Shaporee. Shortly afterwords, the standard of ths 
Barman empire was hoisted by stealth, during the night, on 
the disputed ground, an act which, however contemptible in 
itself, must necessarily be regarded as a farther pledge of the 
obstinate determination of the Burman Oovemment to carry 
its point, even at the known haiard of involving the two naiions 

Daring oU this period tbe King of Ava has mwntained a 
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hanghtj tuid contemptnoue silence on the subject of the lemon- 
— nrance rnddreued to the BarmeM Conri more thsD tbre« numtha 
back. The above docoment most have reached tbe capital 
some time preriona to the depntadon of the comnuBsumeTSi 
and the Govenior-General in Council ia hence compelled io 
interpret the acts and declaration of thoae miniiters, as the only 
uuwer which tbe GoTemmeiit of Ara deigna to retnni. 

While the British tenitoiieB on the ■oatbem frontier hBTe 
been Ibna actual)/ TioUted nnder dreumstances of peculiu: and 
aggTBTated innilt.the Ungoage andproceedinge of theBoimeae, 
on the north-eatt frontier of Bengal, bare evinced more ezten- 
lire and miscbiBTOua d«aign> of .(^gresuon, and leave no 
rational gronnd to donbt that the King of Ava has deliberateljt 
i«8olved to pnrsue tbe Bchemea STOwed bj tua officers, in con- 
tempt of the rights and digniij, and in open defiance of the 
British Gorernment 

For man; years past, tbe parties dividing authority, and 
struggling for ascesdanc; in the Btij of Cachar, bad incesBantlj 
applied to the British Govemmoit, soliciting it to interfere, as 
tbe paramount state, to settle the affairs of that counlij. Ita 
internal dissenwona bad rreqae!itl7 diaturbed tbe irsaqnilbty of 
tiie adjoining district of S/lhet, and the Gqvemor-Oeneral in 
Council having satisfied himself, that Cachar was altogether 
independent of the Btirmese, and thai the measiire conld afford 
no just gronnd of umbrage to that GovemiDent, adopted a re- 
solution' on the 19th of June lost, to take tbe country avowedly 
under protection, on the nmal conditions of political depen- 
dence. Whilst arrangements and negotiations were in train 
fiir defining the terms of onr connection with the cliief, whom 
it was determined to reinstate in possession, and who was resid- 
iog nnder British protection within the Honourable Company's 
territory, intelligence arrived from Assam, that the Bnimete 
were preparing an army to invade and conquer Cachar. The 
Governor-General's agent on the nortb-east frontier, loat no 
time in addressing letters to tbe Bnrmese governor of Assam, 
briefly appriung him of the nature of our views and neasores 
in regard to tbe Raj of Cachar, and calling upon bim to desist 
from any project of molesting that conntry. The outrage at 
Shapuree having in the interval occurred, the agent snbseqaently 
warned the Barman autliorities, under tbe express instructions 
of Govemmeot, that their occupation of Cachar wonld not be 
permitted, as, independently of the resolution recently taken t^ 
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tbe Britbh GoTemment to protect that territory, it conid not, 
witfaonl a culpable dereliction of doty, and a disregaid of tbe — 
plaioest maxims of pradence, allow the Bannese to advance 
nnoppoeed to a position, the command of which would lo greatlj 
fsdlitate the exectition of the threat of inTosion, repeatedly 
ptODOunced by their coantrymea in other qnaiters. The only 
answer retamed to these commani cations was that orders bad 
arrived from the King of Ato, lo follow up and apprehend 
csTUtin Hanniporian chiefs (peaceably residing within the British 
terrilory), whererer they might be foond ; ibM tbeee orders 
wontd be executed withont any respect to territory or jurisdic- 
tion ; and that the BurmsbB were not to be hindered from 
carrying into effect the mandates of their sorereigD, bj any 
oppodtion which the British authorities might offer. 

It soon appeared, that an army had been assembled in tbe 
Bnnaan dependency of Honnipore, as well as in Assam, for the 
exGcnlion of the fresh purpose of aggresnon now distinctly 
threatened. 

On the adTaoce of the invading feme from tbe eastward, the 
Acting ma^trate of Sylbet addressed letters of remonstrance, 
under the orders of Ootermnent, to tbe military chiefs in 
command, of a purport and tendency similar to those which 
had been previously transmitted to the commander of the forces 
in Astam. 

Totally disregarding, however, the intimation Ibns explicitly 
given by the British Government of its determination to resist 
their occupation of Cachar, on grounds the justice of which 
GMiDOt be questioned, and anxious only to effect their object of 
concentrating a large army on tbe immediate frontier of the 
Company's posaesaions, the parties firom the northward and 
eastward hurried on, by fbrced marches, in avowed dcGance of 
odr remonstrances, and eDbcted a jnnction at Jattrapore, only 
five miles &om tbe fronder of Sylhet, where they entrenched 
themselves in extensive and formidable stockades. Happily, a 
parq* of observation had been advanced to the frontier on tbe 
first intelligence of ihe near approach of the forces of the King 
of Ava, of sufficient strength to keep them in check, and pre- 
vent any actual violation of the British territory in that qaorter. 
But the injury already sostained hy their advance has been 
wrions, no less to the suffering conotiy of Cachar, than to the 
district of Sylhet, throughout which a general alarm has been 
ipread, causing many of our Byots to abandon their homes, 
Mid DuWrially impedhig (h« collection of the public remuie. 
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Ho. L The condnct and dedaratioiii of the Bomum ooTaraanScx on 
^^-^— the Sjlhet firoatier bsTe nneqaivockUy discloseil, if iadeed attj 
forthei proob wen wuditg, the ambiLous deugna and insaf- 
fenble snt^ance of the Coort of Ava. 

After bag detaining and giosal; inenlting the Tateel, and 
■ncceaiive mMsengeia deputed to thur camp b; the Govsmoi- 
Genenl'a agent, Ihej notified in a letter to Ut. Scott, ihftt they 
had entered the ooontij of Cachar to restore the Bajah, and to 
follow np and leiie the Uunnipooiiajl chiefs wherever the}r might 
be foimd, knowing well 'at the time, that the whole of thoaa 
chief* had obtained au asylum within the British proTincea. 
"Bhoold (they observed) Chorjeet, Morjeet, and GnmbheeE 
Sing, and the Cossajeri enter the English territoriei, apprehend 
and deliver them, to save an; breach of frjendsbip. So doing, 
no rnptnTB will take place, and the commercial inlereonno now 
in exiBlence will continne. If the CossaTsrs enter the Engliah 
territoriei, and their (nrreader is refnsed, and if they recdve 
piotficdon, be it known, that the orders of the moat fortnnate 
sovereign are, that, willioDt reference to anj conntij, the; most 
be pormed and apprehended." 

Whilst oci»i)^iig their threatening position in Cachar, tha 
generals of the King of Ava had, moreover, planned the cod- 
qnest of lyntia, another petty cMe^ihip dloated dmilarlj with 
Cocbar in regard to the British Irontier ; hot which havijig 
formerly been restored as a gift to the Ei^ah's tamily by the 
British Government, after a temporary conml^n, was more 
distinctly recognised as a dependency of Bengal, lie B^ah of 
Jyntia,in a letter addressed to him by the BunoeH commanders, 
was called npon to ackcowlcdge submissioa and allegiuice to 
the King of Ava, and to repair forthwith to the Barman camp. 
A demonstration was liirther actttally mode against Jyntia, to 
enforce the above reqoi^tion, when the British troops fmstrated 
the execation or this hostile and menacing encroachment. 

Two successive checks snstained by the armies of hi* Bor- 
mese Mi^esty on the Sylhet frontier, at length induced tbar 
partial retreat trom the threatening position which they had 
taken np taken np in that qnarter. One par^, however, stiU 
mainl^ns its position in Cachar, and the retirement of the 
Assamese force, which had taken post more immediately on the 
British frontier, has been made under drcnmitances indicating 
no retractation of the hostile designs of the government. The 
officers and men also of the Eononrable Compai^'B armed 
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TGSBOl Sophia hnTe been released; bat no kind of apologr or 
lesplanation of their detention has been offered bj tbe cbieA -~ 
who coDumtted that outrage. 

From the foregoing detail it will be evident, tbat in a season 
of profonnd peace, and wholly wiihont provocfttioii, the Court 
ef AmmerapoomhM growljiuid wantonlj-riolaled therelationa 
of frienddiip so long established between the two states; and 
bj tbe hostile condact and langaage of its officers, and the actnal 
advance of its forces to several and widely distaot points of oar 
frontier, has compelled the British Qovernment to take np arms 
not less in self- defence, than tor the assertion of its rights, and 
the vindication of its Insolted dignity and honour. 

The scoraM litence muntained bj the sovereign of Ava, 
after the lapse of bo maaj months, and the commission of 
renBw«d ontraget and Insults in the interval, obvionsl; hj his 
sanction and command, evince, that all prospect of an honoarablo 
and satisfectory adjnstment of onr difTerences, bj correspondence 
and negodation, is at an end. At tbe same time, the season 
fin- military operations Is rapidly passing away, and it hence 
becomes indispensable, whilst an effort may yet be made, to 
adopt measures, without delay, fbr repelling the dangers wliich 
meoaCB the eaatera districts, and for placing the safety of our 
frontier beyond ths reach of the caprice and violence of tha 
'Eannaa monarch. 

The Qovemor-Oeneral In Council has therefore ordm^d the 
advance of the force assembled at Oowalpareb, into the territoi]' 
of Assam, to dislodge the enemy {torn the commanding portion 
which they occupy at tbe head of the Burhampooter, and is 
prepared to pursue such other measures of offensive warfare as 
the honour, the interests, and the safety of the BritiBh Qovcm* 
meat demand roconrsa to at the present crisisL 

Aniions, however, to avert the calamities of war, and retain- 
ing an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper opening 
which may artee fbr an accommodation of differences with tha 
King of Ava, before hostilities shall have been poshed to an 
extreme length, the British Government will be prepared even 
yet to listen to pacific overtures on the part of his Burmese 
Majesty, provided that they are accompanied with the tender 
of adequate apolc^y, and involve the concsaNon of such terma 
as are inditpensaMe to the future security and tranquillity of 
the eastem frontier of BeneaL — By command of the Right 
Hononrable tlie Qovwaw-Oeneral in ConncO, 

OEOBGB SWINTOH, Secretuy. 
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PiOB 81. 
ProdamatuM by Brigadier- General Sir Archibald CampbeB, 
K.C.B..aiid K.C.T.S., ComaumdeT of die Engliik Army; 
Dectmier, 1834. 

Tfo. II. InhabituiU of Fega I What foil/ can actuate ;on to attempt 

Mij further opposition to the BritiBh arms: jon know and have 

■eea how wwk and contemptible all the efforts of the Bnnna 
■nny hsTe proved in combat with the troops I have bnmgbt 
■giinit thera. 

Agunst f ou, inhaLitaittt of the ancient kingdom of Pegu, 
and the noble Talioi race, we do not viah to wage war. We 
know the oppresiioD and tjraanj nnder which 70U hare been 
labonring for a length of time bj the cruel and brutal conduct 
of the Bnrmese Gorenuiieni towarda ;on. Thej acknowledge 
70a by no other title than the degrading and igaominioas ap- 
pellation of Slaves. Compare, therefore, ^oar condition with 
the comfort and happiness of the fonr maritime proiincef. 
Mei^ni, Ye, Tavoj and Hartaban, now nnder the protoetion of 
the Engliah flag: follow their example to enjoy their blessings, 
by placing jonrtelrcBnnder my protection: it is a daty yon owe 
to yonr aged and inGrm parents, to all yont female relatires, 
jonr wires and iiiDocent children, instead of keeping them and 
yonrselTes in constant terror of your lives, and like wild beatli 
fireqnenUng the jangles; and that in trying to sapport the hope- 
leu cause of jrour mercileaa conqoerors, the Bunnese. Choose 
from among jouitelves a Chief, and I will acknowledge him. 



in. 

Paob 147. 

Jitath of Dowlat Bac Sindhia. Extract Jnm the dtepatch ijf 

Major Sliirart, Retident, Gtoalior, iind March, 18ST, 

SMihtrlaruCi Political Skttcha, p. 16t. 

" Aboat nine o'clock yesterday morning, a horseman came at 

, full speed Irom the Maha Baja's camp to the residency, with a 

message IVom Hindoo Bao, stating that the Maha Bqa had 
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expiesKd sn snsiouB wish to aee me, and begging that I wonld 
as soon as possible proceed to the paUce. Coaceivmg that the - 
Moba BaJK muet be in his loM momeats, I iastantly moanted a 
horse, and, accompanied by Captain Dyke alone, I reacbed the 
palace in a rery short time aft«r I hod received (his message. 
I fonnd an anzioos crowd ontside, and all the chiefs and people 
of respectability assembied in the different apartments of the 
palace. As soon as I met Hindoo Bao, I anxionslj inqnired 
after the Maha Riga. Hindoo Boo said that he was very ill, 
and that I ihonld »ee him immediately, etc., etc. During this 
coDTcrsation, messages were carried backwards and forwards, 
from the interior apartmenu, where the Maha Biya was, and it 
was at lost annonnced that E. H. was ready to receive me. I 
proceeded to his apartment, accompanied by Hindoo Kao, Baojee 
EhoBJee Walla, Atmaram Faodil, and perhaps there were one 
or two more. Caplsia Dyke also accompanied me. H, H. lay 
or rather reclined, on a concb sapported by pillows, and a num- 
ber of female servants were in attendance arounit him. Behind 
a Fnrdah close to him were Boeza Baee, Bookma Baee, and 
Bala Baee, and their aiteadancs. I was mnch shocked to observe 
the Md change that had taken place in ibe Maha Raja's appear- 
ance: his arms and npper |part of his body had become quite 
emaciated; hi« belly and lower extremities were greatly swelled. 
I went np to him, took his hand in mine, and leant over him, 
BO as to hear what he might say. He remained silent for some 
time, apparently unable to speak. At last he said, in a distinct 
and aadible voice, so as to be heard by every one present, and 
even I believe behind the Purdah, I wish yon to do whatever 
yon think proper ("Jo locm moonatib jano ao kitio"). I replied, 
that everything shoald be arranged according to His Higlmess'a 
wishes, and I added soma words of consolation, and said, I 
tmsted by the blessing of God he would yet recover. He ap- 
peared affected, and said, By the sight of you, and your 
friendship (" Ap kt dekkne le, aur ap ie monubbet it "), bat he 
conld not finish the sentence. A Jong pause now ensned, and I 
at last said, " Is there anything else that your Highness would 
wish to say to me." He replied, I have a great deal to say to 
yon (^' Bhouttra la kskrta hg"). But after waiting a considertdtle 
time be could add no more. I then proposed to retire into 
another room for a short time, and to return when His Highness 
might revive a little, and be able to spe^. This was agreed to 
by all [n^ent. When 1 was about to retire, I heard the voice 



So. IIL of Basza Bue nggestii^ tliat Dr. Pinton Bhonld be 

I uked the MaliA Boja if it km bis wuli tliat that g 

■honld be oiled, whan His Highnew made ■ fainl m^ of 

** I have been tlnii paiticniar in gifing tho ezprecnoot ttsed 
by the Malia Baja on ttuB occanon, u thej were pTobsblj tbe 
last words he uttered. I hod not retired abore an hone to ai 
tipper ■.partment, wlien the icreMns of females aouounced that 
the Mahs B^'a li& had fled. 

" It woild he difflcolt fix me to ^ve any adequate notion 
of the scene that ensued ; the cries of women and the laments- 
tions ^ men, the oproar, and the tnmalt, were b^ond all 
description. 

" With refcnnM to what I have stated in the last paragi^h 
of my letter of the SOth instant, I immediately determined to 
remain at the palace till the Uaha Raja's body should be carried 
to the funeral pile; and a reqaeet to that e^t was also made 
to me by Hindoo Eao, and the other priodpal pemms presenL 
It was very satia&ctory to me to find, that thoogh there was a 
great appearsnce of grief^ there were none of the ^pearaoces 
that indicated an intended Suttee. When a woman intends to 
ftsceud the faneml pile of her hasbaud, her grief assomea a 
more sablime character: she sheds no tears, she mokes no 
lamentatiaD, she lays aside her veil, and no longer concesls 
herself from the nght of men. There were none of these signs. 
When, therefore, I was informed that the Baeza Baee had 
dechu^ she wonld follow the Haha Baja, I was certain that it 
wonld not be difficult to restrain her. For this purpose, how- 
ever, I was called on to speak to the lady, with only a thin piece 
of cloth held np by two females between ns. 

" It is not necessary to detail all that was said on this occa- 
sion. I tenninated the discoasion by assaming the audnri^ 
which the Haha Baja's dying declaration had, I said, ^ven me, 
and I desired that she would withdraw to her own t^MUtmsais. 
She was at last dragged away by her female attendants. Shutlj 
after, a memorandum consisting of seven articles waa turonghl 
to me, purporting to be the Uaha Baja's last will bat not beanng 
his tignatnre, the principal of which were, the Vah* B^a's 
declared intention to adopt a san; the app^untment of Hindoo 
Bao to be the saperintendent, and anothn person to be the 
Uookhtar. In case of the birth of a eon, he is to be heir to the 
posseMtons) "and," it is added,"lhat the adcf ted scat shall b« 
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obedient to the orders of the Uifaa Baja and the Baeta Baee as So. HI. 
long u ih^ live." Par the fitlfilmeiit of all these ii 
kppeak to the support of the Brituh Oorernment. 

" It WM a lingnlar And melancholj sight to see the Maha 
Bitja dressed in hit last apparel, adtx^ed with jewela and pearls, 
seated in his palankeen with his face nncoTered, as if sUll aUre, 
aecompanied bj all Ms state-dephanta and led bones, set ont 
on this last procession. He was accompanied Co the ftineral 
pile b7 almost ever; nuui in camp ; and the tears of the mnltilnde 
showed, that however deicient in man; of the qnaUtiea of a 
good prince, be was neither a cruel nor a tjrannical sovereign. 
The Maha Bsja was bj no means deflcioiC in understanding, to 
which, indeed, be owed the salvation of faia state amid the wreck 
of the Uabiatta Empire. In conversation, tin compatisons and 
illoatracioDS be used were frequentlj very striking and h^ipy. 
Bis temper was mild and gentle in the extreme, thongb his 
courage was nevw doubted. Whatever ma; have been the vices 
and crimes of bis jonUi (and these I believe are more lo be 
ascribed to evil eonnsellers than to himself), his latter jeats have 
been aomarkad by anj gross violation of morally. Apathy and 
indolence were his besetting faults, which tbrongh lifb prevented 
him Irom ever executing the du^es of a sovereign with efflcienc;. 
On the whole, when it is eonradered that he was raised to a 
sovereignty at that time the most extensive in Lidia, at the 
early age of fonrteen, and that be was bronght np from child- 
hood amid the scenes of treachery uid r^iacity that characterise 
a Mahratta camp, it is easj to find an excuse for many of the 
errors and vices of his reign. If in any part of this despatch 
I have transgressed the roles of official correspondence, I trust 
the occasion will plead mj excuse. I should be inseumble indeed, 
if I conid, with feelings onmoved, report the death of a chief 
whom I have so long known, and with whom I may of late he 
siud to hare been on tenns of intimacy. Nor is it the least 
affecl^Dg drcumBtancB attending bis death, that the last act of 
his life showed his nnbonnded confidence in. the jostice and 
generosity <rf the British Qovemment," 
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iTtitial Pnxtedingi in adjaxling Revenue Seltlementt of a Per- 
gM/Ma, in tAe Walem FroBincei. Front tie Meerut Magaziiu, 
ToL iv^ p. 347. 

Wbxx the Boivey of the Pei^niiiiia was cooipleted, (uld readj 
for uttlemeiit, the collector, sAer examining the records of bu 
iMco to aicertaiD the 6scal higlOTf and proprietaij changea 
which had tranipired in CTerj vilUge, issued a procUmatioa to 
the effect thM hts teat would be pitched at ShahjehanprA^ in 
the centre of the Pei^nna, on the 5th of December. The pro- 
clamation was Dot istned in the nsoal chtuptmeeda Aood itjle; 
bat to ereij chupruBce were allotted ten Tillafres in one vicinage 
in eftch of which he wm to publish three different timea, by beat 
of dmm, that the twenty years' MCtlement naa abobt to take 
place, and that any man who had any claim to be adjasted of 
any kind connected, with the settlement was to make his appear- 
ance, whether Chokeydar, Aeamee, Coparcener, or Lamberdar. 
The number of people that this drew together was asEonishiDg; 
not only ail the litigants but all the tii«iM&aAee?w of the neigh- 
bourhood were attracted to the spot. There were 250 villagea 
In the Pergunna, and there mast bare been at least 3,000 men 
preset whenever the Cntcheriy hour approached. The Comida 
were inrariably held in the open ur; and regularity in bo large 
a, crowd was preserved in the following way. A space of about 
fonj feet square was marked out by ropes, within which no one 
was allowed to come, except for special reasons, A monnd was 
raised in the middle of one side of the sqnare, on which the 
Collector, one or two of his Omlah, and visitors and fiiends from 
Cantonments (ourselves amongst the number), were privileged 
to tit Opposite to this point, two smaller squares were formed, 
outside the larger one, and these were always kept open to 
admit litigants, remonslrantB, and petUiouers. Two sqoarei 
were formed on this plan instead of one, merely for the porpoie 
of dividing plaintiffs from defendants; and this was very necea- 
saiy, as there were frcqnenily fifty men on each side in dis- 
pnted questions respecting Tillage administration. On the ri|^t 
, and left of the Collector, carpets were strewed outside the rope 
for the most respectable of the Native visitors ' ~ 
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AH Ae ftuds in the FaTgniiii& were dutinctly niorked I7 the No. IT. 

people of one aide clabbing f^ether, and not intermingling with • — — 

th« other. Thoae who could not be comfortably sccominodated 
on the groand, by reason of the crowd, climbed np the trees, 
and seated theroaelTes on the bonghs. When tiie Collector 
roBched the spot where ftll had been prepared for hu reception, 
he ordered all the men who were assembled to seat themcelref, 
and the bosineiu of ^e day commenced. 

Bat befora these grand tribnnals were hdd, iha Collector had 
for the first fortnieht been ont in different parts of (he Fergnnna, 
inspecting the Tillies, and holding personal com mnnicHtion with 
every intelligent person in the neighbourhood. By the Fer- 
gnnna map he conid eaail; arrangB, so ns to visit the Tillages in 
r^n'l*'' snccMsion. Hia camp was niored lo the four remoteat 
comers in the FergaDoa for two or three days, each time, and 
all the Bnrronndiiig villages were inspected. Hia establishment 
remaineil meanwhile at Shal^ehanpoie preparing the papers. 
The remaining villages wbicb were closer lo the fixed camp were 
easil)' examined during the remainder of his slaj. The use of 
these personal visits has been questioned; but surelj a fair 
judgment may be formed of the pressure of the Jumma from 
the state of repair of the Tillage, from the mode of hosbaDdiy 
the comforts of the people, and the stale of the crops, and above 
all the general character of the soil may be examined, so as to 
trace from what part a new variadon occnra. It moat be con- 
^deted, however, that thia is merely anziliary to other means of 
inquiry. Were entire dependence placed on sndi reeolts and 
deductions, and were they not submitted to comparison, it might, 
perhaps, be considered presumptaona in any officer to profess to 
gain a knowledge of the assets of a village by riding across ila 
■re*, and inspecting or pretending to inspect its capabilities; bnt 
with the anrvey and other prslimineiy statements before him, 
■nch inquiries and examinationa moat obvionaly be of great 
lerrice. 

The day wb arrived in camp was the first on which the public 
Comitia were assembled; and we conJesa ourselves stmck with 
the patiiardial mode of distiiboting justice. Of the private 
conferences held every day, we shall speak shortly when we 
come to the subject of asMnment. Almost the first petition pre- 
iented waa by a certain Sibba, who stated that he had been 
nnJDStly ousted Avm the possesion of one hundred beegas of 
laod through the iosinunenCality of the Lnmberdar, Maharaj* 
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No. IV. Blag, who, wben the Kbmnih jaMSarenMilt was taking [Jace 
-^^^— bad ctiind tuin to be t,pprtbvaAei in the EWjdtu«e Court on n 
false BOdUBtion, and had, through coUnaion with the Pntwaree, 
got tliic land meunred aa hii (the Lntnberdai'e) priqienj. We 
nmarked to the Collector that the conptainuit appeared to 
excite great iDtereBt atnong the Zemuidan ; and he, after kearii^ 
die KaCement of both partiea, which were of course contradictoty, 
directed that any nun who oonld speak in raroor of the peti- 
tioner'B claim ■honld eotne fontard and avow hit knowledge. 
On this a confosed mnnniir arose, and ereiy one seemed to 
■peak in faronr of the petilianei; bnt the C<^ector, not being 
Mtisfied that he distinctly apprehended them, ordered aQ who 
were pemaded of the justice of the claim to stand up. On tlds, 
the lAole mnldtade stood np tn nosx. Nevertheless, appre- 
hensive that ihej might possibly have mimnderstood hn qaestioo, 
he directed them all again to be leated. When they were aU 
level, and scarcely one head appeared above the other, all those 
who eonsidered the petitioner's elaini to be nnjnst, were ordered 
to stand np. Bnt not a sonl rose in bvonr of the oppressor; 
and the Ccdlector having examined the Pntwaree'a accoonts 
minntdy, and ascertained that the petitloiier had been in posaes- 
■lon of the laud, of contse dirested bis reinstatement, and 
ezdnded, widt the canciirr«iGe of the proprietors, BfaharaJ Sing 
from the future raaaagement of the village, i^bba was aUowed 
to succeed him. Tbe air was rent with acclatnatioDS at this 
anmmary, expeditions, and certain mode of dispensing jns^ce; 
and one*s heart rqoiced to see a «mpte and nnconnpced people 
(becanse they wete liappily seBoient of Coivts and their inja- 
rioBS inflnences) so enChoaiastie and tuiaitimons in defbnd£ag the 
poor end helpless ag^nst " the prond man's contoisely." 

Cases on wiiich eviitenoe was reqntaite, were disposed of by the 
Collector's own order, or reference to a more private Pnnchayiiti 
bnt an qnestioQS into which the Fergtmna Zemindwa might be 
supposed to have entered, and which conld not have Mcaped 
their observation, w^e referred in this manner to the poUic 
•ense of the meeting; and really the nnbonght aad anscdidted 
testimony of three or fonr dioosand peers must come very near 
the tro^i and at any rate moat be roore tmstwoithy than the 
Chmgtt JiSa oadk of two paid wttnesMSk 
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Slatanmt of the ^VawoA Mehadi Ali Khiai. From the MafvuH 
Ak/ibar. Atiatic Monthly Joumaf, Decaiilitr, 1833. 

" Li sppeaHng to the opiuioD of Ihe public, I proftoi that I sm 
SoIaIj MtBited by a deore to do myself joBtice; and I duclaim — 
erery intention of iriahii^ to draw conclueioni inimical to the 
cbaracter of any one: facts as the; are here related apeak for 
themaelTes, and tbey are infficiently clear to show the injastice 
with wUcIi I have been treated through the iDtrigaee of certain 
interested persons at the Court in Lncknow. 

" While redding at Forrackabad, in reUranent, in the hope 
of pasdng the remunder of my life in qnietness, I reooived two 
flrmans fnna the King of Oade; the flrst stating that Mr. 
Maddock had, at the King's reqaest, applied to the British 
Government for its sanction to my accepting office. Having 
resided at Fnttyghnr for nearly tweWe years, I eonsiderad my* 
self a BQbject of the Hononrable Company, and consequently 
thought it my dtU; to sabmit, for Ae infonnation of that 
QoTemmem, the commnnication made to me bj hli Majesl^t 
I immediately transmitted a copy of the firman in qaeetion to 
Hr. Secretary Sterling, who, acceding to custom, forwarded tba 
same to the Bcsideot at his M^csIt's conit. 

" At the expiration of twenty days, I received a second finnan 
from bis M^estj, statiQg tiiat he had received the Beddent's 
permisaion to send for me, and directing me to repair to Court. 
A copy of this order I forwarded to Mr. Maddock, and imme- 
diately left Fnttygbur for Lncknow. On my arrival, I waited 
npon his Majes?, who recdved me with much kindnessi and 
some days aftowards inTCstad me with the usual dress of hononr, 
elephant, palkee, etc Upon this occasion, his Majesty directed 
metowuton Mr. Maddock. I did so) when the Beddent in- 
foRned me, that, in obedience to the will of his Majes^, I was 
to conduct the afiurs of goTemment in the character of Prime 
Minister. 

■■ At this period, Akbar AHi Ehan (son of H^dar Beg Khan)^ 
Ikbal ood Dowla (son of Captain Fntteh Alii), and Mewa Rom, 
who were condncting the affairs of the state, were, by order of 
his Migesty, rcsnored from office, and prohibited from attending 
dwdntbsr. 
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No. V. " ImnMdUtelf on mj iippointmeDt, I proceeded to examine 

tbe Mna'» accannU in the office of MewK Earn, who, though 

enlirelj incompetent to the dntira, had been appointed to the 
■itnation of dewan hj the ex-miniater. Maiamid-ool-Dowlah, 
and discovered that man? laca of mpees had been received from 
the differeDt asiili and afterwarde embe^ed by the dewan. A 
list of the different balances dne bj tbe amils, together with a 
itaUment of the aami rec^red t)j the dewan and anacconntcd 
for, I laid before big Majesty, who ordered that his displeasure 
should be expreraed towards Mewa Bam; and further directed, 
that, nntil the immense lama of monej of which he had de- 
frauded the state were made good, that iudividual should be pro- 
hibited from appearing at Godrt. 

" Raja Balkishnn, son of the late Dja Eishim, though 
aominallj assiBtant to Che dewan, Hewa Bam. was in reality the 
principal person in the office of the dewan; this person was al- 
lowed ezclosirely to transact all the affairs of the office, with 
the Msistance of his uncle ICul Bam. I was repeatedly advised, 
upon coming into office, to appoint mj own dewan, and, at 
vacancies occurred in the minor toanches of tbe establishment, 
to fill them np by moouaddies of my own; but to prove that I 
was not, like my predecessors, actuated by motires of gain, I 
allowed Chose whom I found in office to continue on; and all 
papen and documents relative to Che public collections and the 
revenue department went throngh the hands of Balkishnn and 
Mnl Bam, and continued to do so until the period of my removal 
from office. 

" In consequence of orders from my snecessora, Boshun ood 
Dowla and HozafTer Ali Khan, the office of deweni, and lis 
establishment, together with the accounts of the reyenne collec- 
tions for the last two years (embracing the whole period of my 
administratioij), were made over to Boshun ood Dowla. I 
challenge any one to prove the existence of a defa1catj<m of a 
mngle rupee dnriug the whole period. I can, indeed, lay my 
hand upon my heart and solemnly declare before heaven, that 
the whole of my conduct was actuated with the most disin- 
terested views of serving his M^esty and the state. Dnring 
the two years of my administration, all the money I paid to the 
troops, the head servants, and t^e royal family, went Uitoogh the 
hands of Captain Fatteh AJli and his mootsaddies; and I 
solemnly declare, that neither myself nor any of my depeodenu 
have been concerned, in the least degree, in any pecuniary trans- 
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actions of a pablic nature, except Chrougli this channel; a &ct So V. 

which can ho easily aacettained by a reference to the records of 

the captain's office. 

" The jagin. appropriated to the support of the ladies of his 
Majeatj'a muhal, were made over in amani to amils, (collectors) 
inclading the Funj Kosi; and during the period of my adminis- 
tration, the collections made therefrom were regularly paid to 
the parties entitled to them, and receipts bearing their aignatnres 
obtained. 

*' To account for this part of my condact, it is DBCeasaiy I 
should state that these tracts of cauntry were, before my coming 
into office, accustomed to be farmed out by the ladies of the 
mnhal to individuals, who abused their trust by the greatest acts 
of tyranny and oppression towards the unfortunate ryots. In 
consequence of the measures adopted by me in making over 
theee tracts of coantry as amani (direct collection), and glring 
triennial leases to each of the amils I selected, the jagirs began 
in a short time to assame a prosperoos appearance, and the col- 
lections, from the beginning of Akwar or November to the end 
of Assar or Jane, were punctaallj paid; and I have no doubt, 
that, had this arrangement heen permitted to remain in force, 
the estates wonld have continued to improve, and have yielded a 

Appended to this memoir or appeal is a curious statement of 

the revannes derived by the hidiee of his Majesty's mnhal from 
jagirs assigned to them. Their annnol incomes (without reckon- 
ing contingent anrpluses) were, daring the two years of the 
hakeem's administration, as follows : — 

Buia Begum Sahib . Bs. 1,40,000 



JooDsb Uwkudder Owlesa, Nawub SsoltAn B«gDm 

S«Ub 3,t0,0M 

making a total of 19,20,000 rupees (about 190,0001.) for the 
support of these five personages; a sum ooarlj twice as great as 
the allowance settled upon the Queen of England ; and aol far 
abort of the en^e charge upon the civil list for maintaining the 
whole Royal Family of the British Empiie with the exception 
of the King. 



KND OF V01i.in. 
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